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Late Edition 

Today, clouds and sunshine, show- 
ers or heavy thunderstorms late, 
high 84. Tonight, thunderstorms, 
low 73. Tomorrow, partly cloudy, 
high 87. Weather map, Page C8. 
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Officers helped people outside Bronx-Lebanon Hospital Center on Friday after a doctor opened fire, killing one and wounding six. 


The Battle of ‘Morning Joe’: A Presidential Feud 


Women in Tech 
Reveal Culture 
Of Harassment 


2 Dozen Break Silence 
on Men’s Behavior 


By KATIE BENNER 

Their stories came out slowly, 
even hesitantly, at first. Then in a 
rush. 

One female entrepreneur re- 
counted how she had been pro- 
positioned by a Silicon Valley ven- 
ture capitalist while seeking a job 
with him, which she did not land 
after rebuffing him. Another 
showed the increasingly sugges- 
tive messages she had received 
from a start-up investor. And one 
chief executive described how she 
had faced numerous sexist com- 
ments from an investor while rais- 
ing money for her online commu- 
nity website. 

What happened afterward was 
often just as disturbing, the wom- 
en told The New York Times. 
Many times, the investors’ firms 
and colleagues ignored or played 
down what had happened when 
the situations were brought to 
their attention. Saying anything, 
the women were warned, might 
lead to ostracism. 

Now some of these female en- 
trepreneurs have decided to take 
that risk. More than two dozen 
women in the technology start-up 
industry spoke to The Times in re- 
cent days about being sexually 
harassed. Ten of them named the 
investors involved, often provid- 
ing corroborating messages and 
emails, and pointed to high-profile 
venture capitalists such as Chris 
Sacca of Lowercase Capital and 
Dave McClure of 500 Startups, 
who did not dispute the accounts. 

The disclosures came after the 
tech news site The Information re- 
ported that female entrepreneurs 
had been preyed upon by a ven- 
ture capitalist, Justin Caldbeck of 
Binary Capital. The new accounts 
underscore how sexual har- 
assment in the tech start-up 
ecosystem goes beyond one firm 
and is pervasive and ingrained. 
Now their speaking out suggests a 
cultural shift in Silicon Valley, 
where such predatory behavior 
had often been murmured about 
but rarely exposed. 

The tech industry has long suf- 
fered a gender imbalance, with 
companies such as Google and 
Facebook acknowledging how 
few women were in their ranks. 
Some female engineers have 
started to speak out on the issue, 
including a former Uber engineer 
who detailed a pattern of sexual 
harassment at the company, set- 
ting off internal investigations 
that spurred the resignation in 
June of Uber’s chief executive, 
Travis Kalanick. 

Most recently, the revelations 
about Mr. Caldbeck of Binary Cap- 
ital have triggered an outcry. The 
Continued on Page A16 


MUMBAI, India — For the sec- 
ond time in less than a year, the 
government of Prime Minister 
Narendra Modi is putting India 
through a revolution in the way 
the country does business. 

In the fall, the government im- 
posed one of the most radical 
monetary experiments ever, 
abruptly banning most of the 
country’s currency notes in an ef- 
fort to stem corruption. 

Now, it is instituting the coun- 
try’s biggest tax overhaul since in- 
dependence. On Saturday, a na- 
tionwide sales tax replaces the 
current hodgepodge of business 
taxes that vary from state to state 
and are seen as an impediment to 
growth. It is expected to unify in a 
single market 1.3 billion people 
spread over 29 states and seven 


Doctor Storms 
Bronx Hospital 
In Fatal Attack 

By SARAH MASLIN NIR 

A disgruntled doctor armed 
with an AR-15 rifle and wearing a 
lab coat went on a rampage on Fri- 
day in the Bronx hospital where 
he had worked, killing a doctor 
and wounding six other people — 
five of them seriously — before 
setting himself on fire and shoot- 
ing himself in the head, the au- 
thorities said. 

The furious attack by the doctor 
— identified by the police as 
Henry Bello, 45 — sent workers at 
the hospital, Bronx-Lebanon Hos- 
pital Center, diving behind desks 
and doors as gunshots and smoke 
filled the hallways of a place de- 
voted to healing. Witnesses de- 
scribed medical workers’ ripping 
a fire hose from the wall to use as a 
tourniquet on one victim’s leg, 
while others recalled the horrific 
sight of the gunman, his torso 
aflame, running down a hallway. 

Dr. Bello had a troubled past, 
having worked at the hospital for 
about six months before quitting 
after being accused of sexual har- 
assment, officials said. And years 
earlier, he was arrested and 
charged with sexual abuse after 
assaulting a woman in Manhat- 
tan. 

The attack appeared to be the 
type of mass shooting by a lone 
gunman that has struck commu- 
Continued on Page A19 


union territories in India’s $2 tril- 
lion economy. 

India, long one of the fastest 
growing economies in the world, 
has begun to lag in recent years. 
Mr. Modi came to office in 2014 
with a promise to recharge the 
economy with the same business- 
friendly policies he introduced so 
successfully as the leader of Guja- 
rat State. But he has been increas- 
ingly criticized for falling short, 
taking half-measures and shying 
away from the tough issues of 
overhauls to labor and land. 

Even the prime minister’s ban 
on India’s largest currency notes, 
while a daring step, has come un- 
der criticism as growth has 
slowed to 6.1 percent in the first 
quarter of this year, down from 7.9 
Continued on Page A9 


By MICHAEL M. GRYNBAUM 

President Trump remained em- 
broiled in a rumpus with two cable 
talk-show hosts on Friday, a surre- 
al dispute featuring allegations of 
extortion, dueling tweets and low- 
rent insults that has little prece- 
dent in recent political history. 

With major policy battles over 
health care and taxation looming, 
Mr. Trump has devoted two days 
to squabbling with the stars of 
MSNBC’s “Morning Joe,” Mika 
Brzezinski and Joe Scarborough, 


Cable News President 
A presidency forged on televi- 
sion can’t leave it behind — no 
matter what happens in real life, 
Jim Rutenberg writes. Page A13. 


By JONATHAN MARTIN 
and KENNETH P. VOGEL 

WASHINGTON — Senator 
Dean Heller’s biting denunciation 
of the Republican health care bill 
last week infuriated the White 
House and helped unravel his par- 
ty’s attempt to repeal the Afford- 
able Care Act days before a vote 
was expected in the Senate. 

Now Mr. Heller is facing an in- 
tense backlash in Nevada, his 


A Spectacle Fit for TV 
Rages With Talk of 
Extortion 


who on Friday accused the White 
House of demanding they apolo- 
gize to the president to keep a gos- 
sip magazine from unmasking 
their romantic relationship. 

The spectacle might seem too 
outlandish even for the pages of a 
supermarket tabloid were The 
National Enquirer not the maga- 
zine in question. 

In Friday’s installment, Mr. 
Scarborough told his viewers that 
the White House had urged him to 
seek Mr. Trump’s forgiveness for 
critical coverage, lest The En- 


home state, where there is talk of a 
primary race challenge against 
him next year and a pair of the 
state’s wealthiest Republican 
donors are fuming. 

America First Policies, a non- 
profit group created to back Presi- 
dent Trump’s agenda, suspended 
its advertising campaign against 
Mr. Heller after he agreed to at- 
tend a West Wing meeting on the 
health bill and after a group of Re- 
publican senators in attendance 
complained about the commer- 


quirer, which is controlled by a 
Trump ally, run a story detailing 
his involvement with Ms. Brzezin- 
ski, who is now his fiancee. 

Mr. Trump fired back on Twitter 
that it had been Mr. Scarborough 
who asked him to quash the story. 
“I said no!” the president wrote. 

The bizarre back-and-forth, 
which has drawn blanket cover- 
age on cable news, left Washing- 
ton veterans stupefied. “I don’t re- 
member anything quite like this,” 
said Vin Weber, a Republican lob- 
byist and former congressman 
from Minnesota. 

But the episode also under- 
scores several truths about a pres- 
ident who has yet to shed the 
habits of his pre-political life. After 
five months in office, Mr. Trump 
still kibitzes with television stars, 
Continued on Page A13 


cials. But Mr. Heller, perhaps the 
most vulnerable Republican sena- 
tor on the ballot next year, has by 
no means escaped the wrath of 
Mr. Trump and his vocal 
supporters, including two billion- 
aire casino magnates, Sheldon G. 
Adelson and Steve Wynn. 

“All of the Trump supporters I 
talk to are furious with Heller,” 
said Danny Tarkanian, the son of 
the legendary Nevada basketball 
coach Jerry Tarkanian and a fre- 
quent Republican candidate for 


TRUMP SAYS KILL 
HEALTH LAW NOW, 
REPLACE IT LATER 


NO SENATE VOTE IN SIGHT 


Republican Leadership 
Faces Pressure From 
Conservatives 


By THOMAS KAPLAN 
and ROBERT PEAR 

WASHINGTON - With Senate 
Republicans already bogged 
down over how to dismantle the 
Affordable Care Act, President 
Trump on Friday tossed in a new 
complication with an old idea: The 
Senate could repeal the health law 
now, then replace it later. 

Mr. Trump gave his blessing in a 
Twitter post after a Republican 
dissatisfied with the current re- 
peal bill, Senator Ben Sasse of Ne- 
braska, floated the two-stage ap- 
proach as a backup plan. Mr. 
Sasse sent a letter to the president 
and made a pitch on Fox News on 
Friday as an agreement on a new 
version of the Senate’s repeal bill 
remained elusive. 

Other conservatives quickly 
picked up the idea — including 
Senator Rand Paul of Kentucky 
and the advocacy group Ameri- 
cans for Prosperity, backed by 
Charles G. and David H. Koch — 
presenting a new headache to 
Senate leaders who are trying to 
focus their conservative and mod- 
erate troops on finding a compro- 
mise. 

Days ago, Senate Republican 
leaders spoke of finishing their re- 
visions to the repeal bill by Friday, 
clearing the way for the Congres- 
sional Budget Office to prepare a 
new analysis of the bill. That way, 
after lawmakers return from their 
Fourth of July recess, the majority 
leader, Senator Mitch McConnell 
of Kentucky, could try to move 
ahead with a vote. 

But Friday came and went with- 
out any agreement or public show 
of progress — and with no vote in 
sight. Instead, Mr. McConnell was 
dealing with a new dose of uncer- 
tainty about whether Republicans 
should continue on their current 
course or scrap their bill for a re- 
peal-only measure that would 
probably have at least as much 
difficulty garnering enough votes 
to pass. 

The health care debate almost 
certainly will continue deep into 
July, when Congress will face 
other pressing issues, including 
raising the government’s statu- 
tory borrowing limit. 

“We need repeal; we need re- 
place,” Mr. Sasse said on Fox 
News. “Trying to do them togeth- 
er hasn’t seemed to work.” 

Republican leaders in Congress 
had embraced the repeal-now-re- 
place-later mantra after Mr. 
Trump’s election, envisioning leg- 
islation that would end the Afford- 
able Care Act in a few years as 
they worked on a replacement. 
But that plan was blown up 
Continued on Page A15 


Tackling Opioid Epidemic 

The Senate plan to give $45 bil- 
lion to states to spend on opioid 
addiction is far short of what is 
needed, specialists say. Page A15. 


office in the state. Mr. Tarkanian 
said he was considering taking on 
the senator next year and had 
been encouraged to do so by some 
of the president’s ardent grass- 
roots admirers. 

The political fallout from Mr. 
Heller’s high-profile news confer- 
ence a week ago offers a vivid il- 
lustration of the new fault lines on 
the right in the Trump era. After 
years of fierce clashing between 
Republican hard-liners and main- 
Continued on Page A14 


Modi Overhauls Indian Taxes, 
Hoping to Unify Messy Jumble 

ByGEETAANAND 



A Step Forward for Gay Rights in Germany 

At the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, cheers greeted Fridays vote by German lawmakers to legalize 
same-sex marriage, just days after Chancellor Angela Merkel softened her resistance. Page A6. 


Fury in Nevada for Senator Who Defied President on Health Bill 



NATIONAL A10-16 

A Plea for Fire Prevention 

As wildfires spread across the South- 
west, officials urge residents to clear 
out excess vegetation. page aio 

Voter Fraud Panel Stumbles 

More than 20 states have declined to 
cooperate with a commission tasked 
with rooting out voter fraud. PAGE A12 


NEW YORK A18-21 

Keeping a Quiet Front to Win 

Mayor Bill de Blasio kept his work 
behind the scenes to extend control 
over New York City schools. PAGE A18 

Ridding Courts of Fare Beaters 

The Manhattan district attorney says 
his office will no longer prosecute turn- 
stile jumpers criminally. PAGE A18 


INTERNATIONAL A4-9 

On Hong Kong and the Future 

Youths with little memory of Hong 
Kong as a British colony are among its 
most influential voices. Some speak out 
on life under Chinese rule. PAGE A4 


ARTS Cl-7 

Streaming Jay-Z’s New Album 

The rapper’s “4:44,” covering personal 
and political issues, is for now available 
on his streaming service, Tidal. PAGE C2 

What Split Cosby Jurors? 

Two jurors in Bill Cosby’s trial say the 
panel debated many things, including 
terms like “unconscious.” PAGE Cl 


BUSINESS DAY Bl-6 

Trade Battle in Solar Industry 

In a challenge that could upend the 
sector, American panel makers say 
below-cost sales by Chinese companies 
are ruining business. PAGE Bl 


SPORTSSATURDAY Dl-6 

The Scarred American 

Taylor Phinney battled through major 
injuries to end up on the starting line of 
the Tour de France after a decade of 
dreaming. Sports of The Times. PAGE Dl 


EDITORIAL, OP-ED A22-23 

Gail Collins PAGE A23 
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M. Roland Nachman, left, who represented L. B. Sullivan in Times v. Sullivan, and his 
adversaries, William P. Rogers and Herbert Wechsler, at a 1984 event commemorating the case. 


‘The Burden of Providing Truth’: 

The Libel Suit That Kept Speech Free 


By DAVID W. DUNLAP 

Sarah Palin, former vice-presidential candi- 
date, filed a defamation lawsuit against 
The New York Times Company on Tuesday, 
saying the newspaper had included a state- 
ment about her in a recent editorial — 
which discussed political incitements in the 
context of violence against lawmakers — 
“that it knew to be false.” 

It may surprise some readers that Ms. 
Palin’s suit involves an editorial, not a news 
article. But libel cases can arise in surpris- 
ing places. As a matter of fact, the most 
consequential libel case in contemporary 
American history The New York Times 
Company v. L. B. Sullivan, was not fought 
over a news article or an editorial or any- 
thing else prepared by our staff. 

No. The center of the storm was an 
advertisement — “Heed Their Rising 
Voices” — that was published on Page 25 of 
The Times on March 29, 1960. It was placed 
by the Committee to Defend Martin Luther 
King and the Struggle for Freedom in the 
South, whose leadership included Bayard 
Rustin and A. Philip Randolph. 

Thousands of black students demon- 
strating nonviolently in the South for their 
basic human rights were “being met by an 
unprecedented wave of terror,” the adver- 
tisement declared. It made serious charges 
against law-enforcement authorities gener- 
ally and called out police actions in Mont- 
gomery Ala., among other places. A num- 
ber of what appeared to be factual as- 
sertions in the ad turned out to be false. 

L. B. Sullivan, an elected commissioner 
in Montgomery who supervised the police 
department, sued The Times for defama- 
tion, even though he was not named in the 
advertisement. He sought $500,000 in 
damages (about $4 million today). 

The lawsuit arose, his lawyers said, 
“because of a wilful, deliberate and reck- 
less attempt to portray in a full-page news- 
paper advertisement, for which the Times 
charged and was paid almost $5,000, ramp- 
ant, vicious, terroristic and criminal police 
action in Montgomery Alabama, to a na- 
tionwide public of 650,000.” 


Mr. Sullivan won his case in the Alabama 
courts but the matter wound up at the 
Supreme Court, where The Times — and 
the free press generally — won a stunning 
victory in 1964. 

“We consider this case against the back- 
ground of a profound national commitment 
to the principle that debate on public issues 
should be uninhibited, robust, and wide- 
open, and that it may well include vehe- 
ment, caustic, and sometimes unpleasantly 
sharp attacks on government and public 
officials,” the liberal Justice William J. 
Brennan Jr. wrote for the majority. 

“The present advertisement, as an ex- 
pression of grievance and protest on one of 
the major public issues of our time, would 
seem clearly to qualify for the constitu- 
tional protection,” he continued. “The 
question is whether it forfeits that protec- 
tion by the falsity of some of its factual 
statements and by its alleged defamation 
of respondent.” 

“Authoritative interpretations of the 
First Amendment guarantees have consis- 
tently refused to recognize an exception for 
any test of truth, whether administered by 
judges, juries or administrative officials — 
and especially not one that puts the burden 
of providing truth on the speaker.” 

Justice Brennan noted that “there is 
evidence that The Times published the 
advertisement without checking its accura- 
cy against the news stories in The Times’s 
own files.” 

But he went on to say, “We think the 
evidence against The Times supports at 
most a finding of negligence in failing to 
discover the misstatements, and is consti- 
tutionally insufficient to show the reckless- 
ness that is required for a finding of actual 
malice.” 

Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, the publisher of 
The Times, welcomed the decision. “The 
opinion of the Court makes freedom of the 
press more secure than ever before,” he 
said. 

He might well have said so. “Heed Their 
Rising Voices” may have paid greater 
dividends than any advertisement The 
Times has ever run. 
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THE DAILY 360 

In his first New York exhibition 

since 2011, the artist Carsten 
Holler offers flying mushrooms 
and giant dice. Step into his play- 
ful work in 360 degrees at the 
Gagosian Gallery, nytimes.com/ 
thedaily360 



AUDIO 

It’s wedding season. On the Mod- 
ern Love podcast, hear Kathryn 
Hahn and John Cho read stories 
about the highs and lows of those 
ubiquitous summer ceremonies. 
nytimes.com/podcasts 



VIDEO 

Saudi Arabia and other Persian 
Gulf nations have called on Qatar 
to shut down A1 Jazeera, but 
Saudi disdain for the news net- 
work is nothing new. Find out 
why at nytimes.com/video. 



APPEARANCES 
On Saturday Anna North is 

scheduled to appear on NPR’s “All 
Things Considered” to discuss 
This Week in Hate, her column for 
The Times, which highlights hate 
crimes and harassment around 
the country since the election of 
President Trump, npr.org/allth- 
ingsconsidered 
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“THE JUNGLE” BARRED 

On this day in history The Times reported that Upton Sinclair’s “The Jungle” — a novel 
that depicted the unsanitary stomach-churning conditions inside Chicago’s meatpacking 
industry — had been banned in the Chicago Public Library. “Whatever truth there may 
be in the novel,” a member of the library’s board told The Times, “it is hardly the matter 
that we can allow to go out to young people.” In response to the book’s revelations, Con- 
gress passed the Pure Food and Drug Act, which spawned the Bureau of Chemistry — 
later renamed the Food and Drug Administration. 
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Of Interest 

NOTEWORTHY FACTS FROM TODAY’S PAPER 


One in three people who 
turn 65 end up in a nursing 
home at some point. 

Plan on Growing Old? Then the Debate Over 
Medicaid Affects You B1 
• 

More than 760 people 
were shot and killed last year 
in Chicago, the most of 
any American city. 

Federal Agents to Help Police Curb 
Gun Violence in Chicago A10 
• 

131 Americans played for 
Turkish basketball clubs 
this past season. American 
teachers introduced the game 
in the early 20 th century, 
and an American television 
series, “The White Shadow,” 
popularized it in the 1980s. 

From N.B.A. Bench Player 
To a Cult Hero in Turkey A8 



There were roughly 1.35 million 
low-income Americans in 2015 
with an opioid use disorder. 

Only 25 percent of those people 
get treated in a year. 

$45 Billion to Fight Opioid Abuse Is Nowhere 
Near Enough, Experts Say A15 


Diamonds account for 
more than 60 percent 
of the exports of Botswana. 

Ketumile Masire, 91; Shaped and Led a Vibrant 
Botswana A24 

• 

Fare evasion is the second most 
common misdemeanor charge in 
New York City, after assault. 

For Manhattan Fare-Beaters, a One-Way Ticket 
To Court May Be Gone Soon A18 

• 

Rosa Bonheur, a 19th-century 
French painter, obtained a cross- 
dressing permit from the French 
police, allowing her to wear trousers 
and other mens clothing in order to 
gain access to cattle ranches and 
fairs where women were not wel- 
comed, but whose cows and horses 
she wanted to paint. 

In a New Show, Gay Pride at the Prado C5 


The Conversation 


Spotlight 


THREE OF THE MOST READ, SHARED AND DISCUSSED POSTS ADDITIONAL REPORTAGE AND REPARTEE 

FROM ACROSS NYTIMES.COM FROM OUR JOURNALISTS 


1. Trump Mocks Mika Brzezinski; 

Says She Was 'Bleeding Badly From a Face-Lift' 

For the second day, the fallout from the president’s tweets 
disparaging the MSNBC host’s intellect and sanity, as well as 
alluding to alleged plastic surgery, was The Times’s most read 
article; it has now been viewed more than 2.5 million times. A 
follow-up story on Ms. Brzezinski’s reaction to the tweet — 
she stated on “Morning Joe” Friday morning that she felt it 
betrayed “a fragile, childlike ego” — was also a top story. 

2. I've Overestimated Donald Trump 

Readers also gravitated to an Op-Ed column on the Trump- 
Brzezinski fracas written by Gail Collins, who has herself 
been the subject of Mr. Trump’s sexist ire: “Back in the day, 
he sent me a copy of a column he objected to, with some notes 
suggesting I was a ‘dog and a liar’ with ‘the face of a pig,’ ” 

Ms. Collins wrote. “However, I have to admit that it did not 
occur to me he’d keep doing that kind of stuff as president of 
the United States.” 
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3. As Climate Changes, Southern States Will Suffer 
More Than Others 

In a new study in the journal Science, researchers analyzed 
the economic harm that climate change could inflict on the 
United States in the coming century. This graphics package 
from the Climate desk put those findings into context, illus- 
trating the distribution of economic damage each state is 
projected to experience from 2080 to 2099. It was shared on a 
number of political and climate-oriented Reddit and Facebook 
pages. 


On Friday, The Times published a front-page story by Keith 
Bradsher on the current state of Hong Kong, 20 years after its 
return to Chinese rule. The city has long had a reputation as a 
smoothly run intersection point between Eastern and West- 
ern values. But Mr. Bradsher found that two decades later, 
that status is fading fast — an apprisal that drew many im- 
passioned comments on our website. Mr. Bradsher responded 
to a few of the comments; an excerpt of those exchanges, 
lightly edited and condensed, follows. 

Commenter For years now everyone I know who’s 
been to Hong Kong waxes warmly about its offerings 
— beautiful, efficient, economical. But this story 
makes it sound like America’s political gridlock, 
crumbling infrastructure, expensive. 


Keith Bradsher There are aspects of Hong Kong that 
certainly remain beautiful, efficient and economical. 
But costs have been rising, and nearly three years 
of gridlock in the legislature has delayed a variety of 
investment programs as well. 


Commenter At least they still believe in 
conservation of the public spaces. It looks 
tantalizing to me, nevertheless. 


Keith Bradsher Hong Kong’s country parks are 
absolutely spectacular. Much of the foliage is not 
indigenous — Hong Kong Island in particular was 
almost completely defoliated during World War II and 
its hillsides were replanted with trees and shrubs 
brought in from Malaysia and even East Africa. The 
New Territories has more indigenous foliage. But in 
any case, the parks are beautiful. And particularly 
in eastern Hong Kong, on the island and in the New 
Territories, the beaches are impressive as well. 


Sketchbook 

DEMOLITION B Y NEGLECT 

A New York City subway train de- 
railed this week, leaving many won- 
dering how much further the system 
would have to crumble before a plan 
to fix it pulls into the station. 

On weekends, Sketchbook invites artists to 
bring visual takes to the news. 
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Quote of the Day 

WOMEN IN TECH 
REVEAL CULTURE 
OF HARASSMENT Al 

“There is such a mas- 
sive imbalance of 
power that women in 
the industry often end 
up in distressing situa- 
tions” 

SUSAN WU, an entrepreneur and 
investor, on the sexual harassment of 
women in the technology start-up 
industry, which new disclosures indi- 
cate is pervasive and ingrained. 


Here to Help 

LOOKING FOR NEW MUSIC? 


Every Friday, the pop critics Jon Caramanica and 
Jon Pareles weigh in on the week’s most notable 
new songs and videos. Here’s a sampling of their 
latest recommendations. 

J Balvin feat. Willy William, ‘Mi Gente' 

May the global savvy of J. Balvin, left, 
never be underestimated. His new single, 
“Mi Gente,” produced by and featuring 
Willy William, is only notionally pop-reg- 
gaeton — really, it’s a club anthem paced at 
a slow gallop, with a beat that sounds far 
busier than it actually is, built on what 
appears to be a wobbly horn sample. The 
song is a sly reference to a global smash of 
a decade ago, Enur’s “Calabria 2007” — 
slowing down, smoothing out and tweaking 
its forebear’s off-kilter charm into some- 
thing just different enough to sound new. — 

JON CARAMANICA 

Moses Sumney, ‘Doomed’ 

A cryptic, glacial meditation on mortality 
and love, “Doomed” asks, “Am I vital/ If my 
heart is idle/Am I doomed?” The music 
maintains an eerie simplicity: Just Moses 
Sumney’s unearthly falsetto, a handful of 
sustained keyboard chords and, at times, 
an electronic penumbra. — jon pareles 
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St. Vincent, ‘New York' 

St. Vincent’s “New York” is a devotional 
about the hold a place can have on the 
heart — in it she speaks to someone whose 
comfort is steady, no matter how fiercely 
she’s pushed it away. The song is spare, 
with nods to Randy Newman’s taut melan- 
choly, LCD Soundsystem’s middle-age 
weariness and Haim’s sweet urgency. “Too 
few of our old crew left on Astor,” St. Vin- 
cent sings, a reminder that the city’s best 
anthems are about its crumbling. — j.p. 

Like what you hear? Sign up for the Louder 
newsletter at nytimes.com/newsletters. 
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Pondering Hong Kong’s Future 
20 Years After the Handover 


By AUSTIN RAMZY and ALAN WONG 


When crowds calling for greater democracy occupied the streets of Hong 
Kong three years ago, a skinny teenager led them. When voters went to the 
polls last year, they elected a 23-year-old legislator, the youngest in the city’s 
history And when calls for Hong Kong’s independence from China gained 
momentum, young people were again at the forefront. 

Many of the most influential voices in Hong Kong today belong to those 
who have little or no memory of this former British colony’s return to Chi- 
nese rule two decades ago. But this generation’s identity has been shaped by 
the handover. 

People between the ages of 18 and 29 in Hong Kong are more likely than 


at any time since 1997 to see themselves broadly as Hong Kongers, according 
to a survey by the University of Hong Kong. Only about 3 percent now de- 
scribe themselves broadly as Chinese, the lowest level since the handover. 

By contrast, Carrie Lam, who was sworn in Saturday as Hong Kong’s 
new chief executive, says she wants to make sure that children will learn 
from an early age to say, “I am Chinese.” 

We asked a half-dozen young people in Hong Kong how they identify 
themselves, what it has been like to grow up in a city newly returned to Chi- 
nese rule and what they expect from the future. These are excerpts from 
their answers, edited for clarity and length: 


Matthew Chan, 19 

Student beginning at Hong Kong Polytechnic Univer- 
sity in September 

I was born after the handover. When I was grow- 
ing up, society told me I was Chinese. When I was 
young, I was proud to be Chinese. I was excited 
when I saw China shoot a rocket into space. 

But when I grew up, I learned more and more 
about China and the Communist Party, and I felt 
ashamed to be Chinese. Especially in recent years, 
the Communists kind of control Hong Kong. When a 
foreigner asks me who I am, I will always say I’m a 
Hong Konger but not Chinese. In my mind, I know 
I’m Chinese, but I don’t want to say I am from China. 
I would rather say that I’m from Hong Kong. 

The thing I don’t like is the truth: that Hong Kong 
is a part of China. Our city has to follow every rule 
set by Beijing. We have no rights to our politics. We 
couldn’t really vote for the chief executive. The Com- 
munist Party is actually assigning the people to con- 
trol Hong Kong. 

Monkey Chan, 20 

High school graduate pursuing a nursing career 

I started to pay close attention to politics after the 
Umbrella Movement in 2014. Everyone in my class, 
which had about 30 people, had been to the protest 
sites at some point, and the school held a forum the 
next day after the protest erupted. The whole as- 
sembly hall was full. 

Hong Kongers should unite as a nation, and then 
go independent. As long as Hong Kong is under Chi- 
na’s rule, there will not be democracy. That’s one 
reason. But another important reason is that I want 
to tell the world we’re not Chinese. 

Our differences with Chinese people are mainly 
cultural. You can tell very easily when you travel. 
Hong Kongers queue up and won’t talk too loud, and 
they don’t spit or squat everywhere. We have our 
language — traditional scripts and Cantonese — 
and shared experience and spirits. 

Hong Kong needs to be economically independent 
as well. Hong Kong’s economy has tilted too much 
toward the mainland and has become overreliant on 
it. If China’s economy collapses, Hong Kong would 
be doomed. 

Corey Lau, 25 

Community officer with a pro-Beijing political party 

I was 5 during the handover. But I remember 
there was less political struggle. The neighborhood 
relationships were better. There were fewer com- 
plaints about the colonial government. 

I am happy to see the return of Hong Kong to 
China. Twenty years after the handover, the devel- 
opment of Hong Kong is still stable. Hong Kong has 
retained its prosperity. China has done a satisfac- 
tory job managing political development. But still, 
China has to do more for the return of Hong Kong 
people’s hearts. 

Hong Kong is part of China. Therefore, I would 
identify myself as a Hong Konger and also Chinese. 
Still, I would see myself first as Hong Konger be- 
cause this is the place where I grew up. 

But this cannot violate my Chinese identity. Hong 
Kong is a place, and China is a country. 




Ada Jin, 24 

University of Hong Kong graduate from the Chinese 
city of Harbin who now works in finance 

After graduation I decided to stay in Hong Kong. 
But now, if you asked me again, I am probably open 
to going back to China. I visit Beijing and Shanghai a 
few times every year, and I realize they have been 
developing pretty fast and making lots of progress. 
Now China in general has lot of advantages over 
Hong Kong. 

Many Chinese people are more adaptable to new 
technology and new ideas. Hong Kong is a bit lack- 
ing in terms of that. Of course, Hong Kong has pretty 
good infrastructure. It’s quite developed. Now China 
has developed so fast, as a function of that, Hong 
Kong will be weakened in the future. 

I think some Hong Kong people are not very 
happy about the handover. Some Hong Kong people 
I know have British passports. They are very proud 
of it. 

And also, my British friends, they are very arro- 
gant about it. They’re like, “Hong Kong was a British 
colony. We decided to give it to China. We’re so awe- 
some.” These conversations make me unhappy, but 
they’re still my friends. 

Victoria Lee, 17 

Student at St. Stephen’s College, a secondary school 
in Hong Kong 

Growing up in Hong Kong as an American-born 
Chinese, I’ve never really identified fully and exclu- 
sively with one single culture or had a strong sense 
of nationalism. 

I think the most relevant issue to youth like me 
would be the tangible social divide by language, 
mannerisms and cultural identity within Hong 
Kong. There is a lot of local tension between a per- 
ceived “them” and “us.” It has led to a lot of friction 
and compromise between the Chinese and the Hong 
Kongers. A lot of people are also unsatisfied with the 
increasingly corrupt political and justice scene. 

All said and done, I’m proud to be associated with 
Hong Kong. I personally think that Hong Kong is 
also much, much more than just a city under Chi- 
nese rule. In fact, it could be argued that the hand- 
over inadvertently caused the term “Hong Konger” 
to be coined, the idea that the people of Hong Kong 
are neither this nor that, but their very own. 

Vicky Kung, 26 

Freelance video producer 

I think Hong Kong has two problems. First is the 
systemic political problem in terms of who gets 
power and whether Hong Kong people have the in- 
dependence to determine whatever we want to de- 
termine. The second is the income gap problem. 

Hong Kong has this bottled-up situation where 
people are very upset about housing in particular. 
The government is too scared to do anything to land 
developers because they’re making a lot of money 
out of selling land. 

I despise politicians old or young who are just 
yelling, doing nothing. Thank you, we all know 
there’s a problem. Can you think of a smart way to 
solve it? Hong Kong right now, I think that everyone 
is just so angry, and we’re not moving anywhere. 
We’re just stuck. 
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China’s President Swears in Hong Kong’s First Female Leader 


By AUSTIN RAMZY 

Carrie Lam was sworn in Satur- 
day as Hong Kong’s chief execu- 
tive, becoming its first female 
leader and the fourth person to 
hold the top government post 
since China regained control of 
the former British colony in 1997. 

She was previously the top dep- 
uty to Leung Chun-ying, the un- 
popular chief executive who chose 
not to seek a second term. 

Mrs. Lam was sworn in by Pres- 
ident Xi Jinping of China on his fi- 
nal day of a three-day visit to mark 
the 20th anniversary of Hong 
Kong’s return to Chinese control. 
Mr. Xi said the “one country, two 


systems” model, under which the 
city maintains autonomy in local 
government and its legal, eco- 
nomic and financial systems, was 
facing “new situations” and “new 
problems.” He pledged the central 
government’s continuing support 
to Hong Kong. 

The ceremony, in a large con- 
vention center along Victoria Har- 
bor, came hours before thousands 
of demonstrators planned to 
gather for an annual march to pro- 
test the lack of full democracy in 
Hong Kong. 

Many in this territory of seven 
million people worry about the 
growing influence of mainland 


China on daily life and the ability 
of institutions like the judiciary to 
continue to maintain their inde- 
pendence. Over the past two 
years, Hong Kong booksellers 
who specialized in gossipy tales of 
Chinese leaders and a politically 
connected billionaire have ended 
up on the mainland, apparently af- 
ter being grabbed by security offi- 
cers operating outside their legal 
authority. 

Three years ago, protesters 
pushing for a more direct voice in 
nominating and electing the chief 
executive occupied major road- 
ways for nearly three months. The 
central government refused to 


back down, and pro-democracy 
lawmakers rejected a proposal 
promoted by Mrs. Lam under 
which the public could vote for 
chief executive candidates that 
were vetted by Beijing. 

Mrs. Lam, 60, was chosen by 
the previous system, with a large- 
ly pro-government election com- 
mittee selecting her from three 
candidates vetted by the central 
government. She trailed the front- 
runner in public opinion polls but 
won with 777 votes from the 1,194- 
member committee. 

In her inauguration speech, 
Mrs. Lam said she would cultivate 
a “new style of governance to re- 


build a harmonious society and re- 
new the people’s trust in the gov- 
ernment.” 

Mrs. Lam will face a series of 
pressing issues upon taking office. 
Hong Kong has some of the 
world’s highest housing prices. 
The wealth gap is widening, and 
the elderly population has one of 
the highest rates of poverty in 
Asia. The education system 
leaves young people ill equipped 
to face increasing competition 
from their peers in mainland 
China. 

In the face of China’s growing 
influence, young people here are 
increasingly likely to identify as 
Hong Kongers. Mrs. Lam has said 
she wants to ensure children learn 
from a young age to say they are 


N 


Chinese, which has prompted con- 
cerns about efforts to add “patri- 
otic education” to the curriculum. 

Since the end of the 2014 Um- 
brella Movement protests, Hong 
Kong has seen increasing calls for 
autonomy and a small but grow- 
ing independence movement. In 
November, voters elected two 
openly pro-independence law- 
makers, but the central govern- 
ment prevented them from taking 
their seats after they altered their 
oaths of office to snub China. 

Mrs. Lam has said the govern- 
ment will enforce the law against 
calls for independence, but has 
not explained how such acts 
would be illegal in Hong Kong, 
which has strong protections for 
speech. 
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'Lion and Fox/ Macron Unsettles Some in France by Assembling Power 


By ADAM NOSSITER 

PARIS — Is he Machiavelli, Bo- 
naparte or de Gaulle? Emmanuel 
Macron wrote a thesis about the 
first, is often compared to the sec- 
ond and frequently cites the third. 

That parlor game playing out in 
the French media, as France tries 
to figure out its new president, 
shows one thing: Mr. Macron has 
already concentrated all the 
power, nearly by default. 

He rarely speaks to the press, 
limits public appearances and has 
helped candidates who support 
his agenda win a majority in the 
National Assembly. 

Mr. Macron insists that his in- 
tensive assembling of the tools of 
power is not an end in itself, and 
the sense of direction, energy and 
renewal has been welcomed by 
French citizens who have longed 
for greater authority in Paris after 
the weak presidency of his prede- 
cessor, Francois Hollande. 

But it has also led some critics 
to accuse Mr. Macron of “authori- 
tarian” tendencies. A weekly 
newsmagazine’s cover called him 
“Jupiter.” The hyperbole has been 
widely mocked. But few doubt 
that Mr. Macron has assumed the 
role of master string-puller, oper- 
ating from a political planet he has 
created for himself. 

France’s rigid labor code, which 
Mr. Macron says kills jobs, will be 
revamped by decree, largely by- 
passing Parliament. Much of the 
antiterrorism state of emergency, 
in force since the November 2015 
terrorist attacks and opposed by 
civil liberties advocates, will be 
permanently enshrined in law. 

Such quick, bold steps have be- 
gun to sow questioning, even un- 
ease. The latest demonstration of 
what some are characterizing as a 
Napoleonic style was Mr. 
Macron’s announcement that he 
would address both houses of Par- 
liament in the regal setting of Ver- 
sailles on Monday. 

Billed as a kind of French state 
of the nation address, the move is 
unknown in the Fifth Republic 
outside moments of severe crisis. 

Yet the choice was typical of Mr. 
Macron, even if the only direct 
precedent goes back to the 
mid-19th-century presidency of 
Napoleon’s nephew Louis Napo- 
leon. 

It will be his show alone, with- 
out the intermediary of the press 
— he has given one newspaper in- 
terview since his election on May 
7 — while upstaging his own 
prime minister, backed solely by 
the gold and mirrors of Versailles, 
and facing solo 925 lawmakers, 
many obliged to him. 

“It’s a signal, an affirmation 
that he is the country’s ultimate 
pilot,” said Gilles Savary, a vet- 
eran Socialist politician recently 
defeated in his parliamentary re- 
election bid by one of Mr. Macron’s 
novice candidates. 

The man not afraid of inviting 
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Mr. Macron, center, with photo-seeking students after Fridays 
ceremony. He has concentrated power since taking office. 


President Trump — deeply un- 
popular all over Europe — for 
Bastille Day can afford to get 
crosswise, temporarily at least, 
with public opinion. 

“Three transgressions in one 
day,” the newspaper Le Monde 
said in an editorial on Mr. Macron 
on Thursday, referring to Ver- 
sailles, Mr. Trump’s invitation and 
Mr. Macron’s refusal to grant a 
traditional Bastille Day interview. 
(An aide told Le Monde that the 
president’s “complex thoughts” 
did not lend themselves to mere 


news interviews.) 

The joke is now on those who 
mocked the title of Mr. Macron’s 
campaign book, “Revolution,” 
when it appeared last fall. 

“It’s a very personalized way of 
wielding power, very Bonapart- 
ist,” Mr. Savary said. 

“Here we are, with the first con- 
sul,” he continued, alluding to 
Napoleon’s final steppingstone 
before empire. “There’s this prodi- 
gious ease of movement. He’s per- 
manently taking the initiative.” 

And that is how Mr. Macron is 


exercising power, floating above 
the institutions beneath him and 
advancing a government project 
that is all about concentrating au- 
thority, both in form and in sub- 
stance. 

It is a direct echo of the Na- 
poleonic tactic of keeping oppo- 
nents off balance by always being 
on the offensive. Power in France 
is flowing back to the center — Mr. 
Macron. “It is him that adminis- 
ters,” Mr. Savary said. “It’s hyper- 
centralized.” 

Aides say that the legislating by 
ordinance while rewriting the la- 
bor code speeds up the process. 

The government is spending 
the summer consulting with leery 
trade unions. But there are no illu- 
sions about the ultimate decider: 
Mr. Macron. As one union leader 
was quoted as saying, you might 
pick from the menu, but you can’t 
choose a dish outside it. 

The most contentious item, a 
move to strictly limit payouts 
from labor boards to fired work- 
ers, appears to be off limits for dis- 
cussion. Employers want it be- 
cause they say large potential in- 
demnities are a hindrance to hir- 
ing. 

On the security front, excep- 
tional measures — particularly 
searches and seizures and house 
arrests — will now essentially be 
decided by Mr. Macron’s Interior 
Ministry, with little review from 


A master 
string-puller stirs 
questions with his 
bold, quick steps. 


the judicial branch. 

The ministry can also decide to 
close down mosques if it does not 
like what is being said in them. 
Never mind that none of these 
measures have stopped further 
terrorist attacks since 2015. 

France’s public defender of civil 
liberties, the former justice min- 
ister Jacques Toubon, has de- 
nounced the Macron govern- 
ment’s effort, as have the Paris 
bar and others, for infringing on 
the rights of citizens. 

As for migrants — in Paris 
alone, about 1,200 are camped out- 
side a reception center in the city’s 
north, with 200 more arriving 
each week — Mr. Macron has 
asked local officials to treat them 
with more “humanity,” but his ad- 
ministration has taken a hard line 
in some cases. 

His tough interior minister, 
Gerard Collomb, has refused to 
open a new reception center at Ca- 
lais, where some 600 migrants 
have once again congregated de- 
spite the French government’s 
demolition of a 7,000-plus-migrant 


encampment there in October. 

Outraging humanitarian 
groups, Mr. Collomb called Calais 
a “fixation abscess.” He is one of 
Mr. Macron’s earliest and most 
steadfast supporters. 

Yet, like him or not, the consen- 
sus seems to be that the new pres- 
ident possesses ruthlessness, 
cunning and tactical skill, all at 
once. “M as in Macron or Machia- 
velli,” read one recent headline in 
Le Monde. 

“There’s a little bit of mystery 
about him,” Mr. Savary said — 
perhaps an echo of the Ma- 
chiavellian precept that leaders 
are not bound to reveal too much. 

“He wants to be both lion and 
fox,” said Jean-Yves Boriaud, a 
Machiavelli specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Nantes. “Machiavelli 
said the two must coexist. This is 
enlightening. Authority and ruse.” 

Mr. Macron, with his crafty dis- 
assembling of the country’s tradi- 
tional political parties and his 
show of force in his meetings with 
the Russian and American presi- 
dents, is playing the two at once. 

His break-things-along-the- 
way style is also in tune with two 
of his fundamental inclinations. 

He admires the brusque Silicon 
Valley culture and is trying to en- 
courage it in France, visiting tech- 
nology salons in preference to 
France’s ailing and neglected 
hinterlands. 

Political allies who tarnish his 
reformist image, like the four 
tainted cabinet members fired so 
far, are tossed out “like an old rag,” 
as the National Front leader 
Marine Le Pen put it. With a solid 
majority in Parliament, Mr. 
Macron no longer needed the dep- 
uties who several of these affiliat- 
ed-party ministers brought with 
them. 

In addition, Mr. Macron be- 
lieves France cannot be reformed, 
but instead is “a country that 
transforms itself, a country of rev- 
olution,” as he put it in his one 
newspaper interview, last week. 

The ambitions are grandiose. 
His coming to power is “the begin- 
ning of a French renaissance and I 
hope a European one as well,” he 
said in the interview, with Le Figa- 
ro and other European newspa- 
pers. “A renaissance that will per- 
mit the rethinking of great na- 
tional, European and interna- 
tional equilibriums.” 

The far-left France Unbowed 
movement and its Communist al- 
lies are boycotting Monday’s 
speech at Versailles, calling Mr. 
Macron “pharaoh-like.” 

Hard-left trade unionists and 
their allies in Parliament are al- 
ready promising to be in the 
streets come September and the 
return from the summer break, a 
threat and reality that have 
thwarted decades of attempts at 
change in France. 

The sequel to this debut could 
be messy. 



Marriage 
For Gays 
Advances 
In Germany 

By ALISON SMALE 
and DAVID SHIMER 

BERLIN - When Sarah Ker- 
mer proposed to her girlfriend in 
March, she knew she was in love, 
but she did not know when, if ever, 
Germany would allow them to 
marry. 

The answer came early Friday 
morning, when the lower house of 
the German Parliament voted to 
legalize same-sex marriage after 
a brisk but emotional debate, 
prompting Ms. Kermer and scores 
of other gay and lesbian Germans 
to celebrate in the streets. 

“I was at work, and I just 
started crying,” Ms. Kermer, 25, 
said as she and her fiancee left a 
spontaneous gathering at the 
Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. “I 
was watching the decision on live- 
stream, and I cried — a lot. This 
has all happened just so fast.” 

The historic decision came with 
a swiftness rare in Germany’s 
usually staid politics, just five 
days after Chancellor Angela 
Merkel unexpectedly relaxed her 
party’s opposition to same-sex 
marriage and allowed lawmakers 
to vote on the issue according to 
their consciences. 

Ms. Merkel’s softened resist- 
ance opened the way for her coali- 
tion partners in the Social 
Democratic Party and two other 
political groups to press for a vote 
on the measure, which had previ- 
ously been blocked by her Chris- 
tian Democrats and their conser- 
vative allies. Ms. Merkel voted 
against the measure on Friday, 
but many of her party colleagues 
voted in favor, allowing it to pass 
easily — 393 votes in favor and 
226 against, with four abstentions. 

With the passage of the meas- 
ure, Germany will join Ireland, 
France, Spain and other nations in 
extending full marital rights to 
same-sex couples, including the 
right to adopt children. 

“If the Constitution guarantees 
one thing, it is that anyone in this 
country can live as they wish,” 


Thomas Oppermann, the parlia- 
mentary leader of the Social 
Democrats, said in opening the 
floor debate. “If gay marriage is 
decided, then many will receive 
something, but nobody will have 
something taken away.” 

His remark was clearly in- 
tended to defuse the opposition of 
conservatives like Ms. Merkel 
who argued that the Constitution 
protected conventional marriage. 

Explaining her stance after the 
vote, Ms. Merkel said that while 
she had come to support the right 
of same-sex couples to adopt, she 
continued to believe that mar- 
riage ought to remain a union be- 
tween a man and a woman. What 
she did not want, she said, was a 
culture war over the issue. 

“I hope that with today’s vote, 
not only that mutual respect is 
there between the individual 
positions, but also that an amount 
of social peace and togetherness 
can be created,” Ms. Merkel said. 

Axel Hochrein, a board member 
of the Lesbian and Gay Federa- 
tion in Germany who attended the 
parliamentary debate, said of Ms. 
Merkel’s vote: “This is perhaps 
part of her religious education. I 
think it is more honest of her than 
to say yes. In the end, she fought 
for a long time against it, and al- 
ways argued it was in her feelings, 
and this was a feelings decision.” 

In contrast to Ms. Merkel’s no 
vote, several prominent members 
of her party supported the meas- 


ure, including her chief of staff, Pe- 
ter Altmaier, and the defense min- 
ister, Ursula von der Leyen. 

To become law, the measure still 
requires approval by the upper 
house of Parliament and the sig- 
nature of President Frank- Walter 
Steinmeier; neither appeared to 
be in doubt. Once the formalities 
are completed, Germany’s first 
same-sex marriages can be cele- 
brated, probably in the early fall. 

The legislative session on Fri- 
day was the last before Parlia- 
ment’s summer recess, and the 
last before national elections in 
September. Heightening the emo- 
tion of the debate, several of the 
lawmakers who spoke are not 
standing for re-election, making 
Friday their final day in Parlia- 
ment. Volker Beck, a Green Party 
legislator and longtime cam- 
paigner for gay rights, is retiring, 
and he was close to tears as he 
spoke to reporters after the vote. 

Same-sex couples in Germany 
have been able to form civil unions 
since 2001, and opinion polls have 
shown for years that most Ger- 
mans favor legalizing same-sex 
marriage. But until this week, con- 
servatives had consistently pre- 
vented the issue from coming to a 
vote in Parliament. 

The country was jolted in the di- 
rection of approving same-sex 
marriage last weekend, when two 
major political parties said they 
would make the legislation a con- 
dition of any future coalition 


agreement with the Christian 
Democrats, who are not expected 
to win enough seats in September 
to govern alone. 

Ms. Merkel reacted swiftly to 
the demand in an interview Mon- 
day, calling for a vote in Parlia- 
ment that “is a question of con- 
science, rather than something I 


A historic decision 
was made with a 
speed unusual in 
German politics. 


push through with a majority 
vote.” 

Gay rights groups described 
the outcome on Friday as a turn- 
ing point. 

“It’s very positive for the self- 
esteem of gays and lesbians; it’s 
very important for people coming 
out, knowing that they have this 
equality; and it sends a clear mes- 
sage to any homophobic refugees 
coming to Germany: We have 
equality here,” said Arnd Bachler, 
a counselor and addiction thera- 
pist at Berlin’s gay counseling 
center. 

Approval of same-sex marriage 
in Germany could build momen- 
tum for similar legislation in other 
German-speaking countries, like 


Austria and Switzerland, said Ka- 
trin Hugendubel, advocacy direc- 
tor of ILGA-Europe, a gay and 
transgender rights group. She 
said the developments in Ger- 
many showed the difference that 
opposition parties could make. 

“For us, the most important les- 
son is for the opposition to be very 
outspoken in supporting 
L.G.B.T.I. rights,” Ms. Hugen- 
dubel said. “The Social 
Democrats’ and the Greens’ 
making it a coalition condition 
raised the pressure on the conser- 
vatives, so it’s very important that 
those in favor across Europe 
make it a condition, and be very 
strong in their support.” 

During the debate on Friday, 
some of the more conservative 
members of Ms. Merkel’s wing in- 
voked the Constitution in defend- 
ing marriage as a union between a 
man and a woman. It was not clear 
whether they would use this argu- 
ment to challenge the measure be- 
fore the Constitutional Court. 

Volker Kauder, the leader of the 
conservative bloc in Parliament, 
including Ms. Merkel’s Christian 
Democrats and their Bavarian 
sister party, the Christian Social 
Union, warned the justice min- 
ister, Heiko Maas, that the law 
“cannot be changed out of political 
opportunism.” Mr. Maas, who sug- 
gested in 2015 that allowing same- 
sex marriage would require alter- 
ing the Constitution, indicated the 
opposite this week. 


“To me, it remains clear that 
same-sex partnership is not the 
same thing as a marriage,” Mr. 
Kauder said. “In our cultural cir- 
cles, marriage has for centuries 
been a union between man and 
woman.” 

Gerda Hasselfeldt, who leads 
the Christian Social Union in Par- 
liament, argued that while all Ger- 
mans deserved respect, conven- 
tional marriage was the founda- 
tion of family life and the “basis of 
order in our state.” 

On the other side, Christine 
Liiders, the director of the Ger- 
man government’s anti-discrimi- 
nation agency, said before the 
vote in Parliament that the new 
measure was “not about special 
rights for anyone, but about equal 
rights.” 

Ms. Liiders said the law would 
play a significant role in combat- 
ing discrimination, by helping 
make same-sex relationships a so- 
cial norm in Germany, as they 
have become in many countries 
across Europe. Last week, the 
German Parliament voted to void 
the convictions of 50,000 men who 
were punished under a longstand- 
ing prohibition against sex be- 
tween men that was repealed in 
1994. 

“I am certain that just a few 
years from now, as a society, we 
will look back on this decision on 
marriage equality and ask our- 
selves, ‘Why on earth did it take us 
so long?’ ” Ms. Liiders said. 
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Brazilians Protest 
Pension Overhaul 
And Labor Plan 

Demonstrators blocked 
the main avenues of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, dur- 
ing protests in the city 
center on Friday. Hun- 
dreds of people blocked 
streets in cities through- 
out the country in a 
general strike against 
changes promoted by 
the government of Pres- 
ident Michel Temer, 
who wants to loosen 
labor laws and trim 
pension benefits. The 
labor proposal would 
make it easier for 
employers to hire tem- 
porary workers and pay 
fewer benefits. The 
pension overhaul would 
raise the retirement age 
and trim payments. 


Three Officials Resign Amid Fallout Over Grenfell Tower Fire in London 


By DAN BILEFSKY 

LONDON — Three officials in- 
volved with Grenfell Tower, the 
apartment building where at least 
80 people died on June 14, an- 
nounced their resignations on Fri- 
day, as the political fallout over 
Britain’s deadliest fire in decades 
intensified. 

Nick Paget-Brown, a Conserva- 
tive, stepped down as head of the 
council of Kensington and 
Chelsea, the wealthy London bor- 
ough that owns the tower, on Fri- 
day afternoon. Rock Feilding- 
Mellen, a Conservative who had 
been in charge of housing for the 
council, stepped down as deputy 
leader. 

Hours earlier, Robert Black, the 
head of the management com- 
pany that ran the 24-story build- 
ing and oversaw a renovation that 
included the installation of 
flammable cladding, also re- 
signed. The resignations occurred 
as new evidence emerged that the 
management company, which 


Sewell Chan contributed report- 
ing. 


started the renovation in 2014, had 
chosen a less fire-resistant form of 
cladding to save nearly 300,000 
pounds. 

The fire, which left hundreds of 
people homeless, has opened de- 
bates over inequality, deregula- 
tion, austerity and governance. It 
is the subject of a public inquiry, 
led by a retired judge, as well as a 
criminal investigation. And it has 
cost several people their jobs, in- 
cluding the council’s chief execu- 
tive, Nicholas Holgate, who was 
forced out shortly after the fire. 

Mr. Paget-Brown faced numer- 
ous calls for his resignation after a 
council meeting he led on Thurs- 
day ended in mayhem and acri- 
mony when he tried to exclude 
reporters, saying that their pres- 
ence might “prejudice” a govern- 
ment inquiry into the tragedy. The 
journalists had obtained a court 
order admitting them to the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Paget-Brown’s effort to 
block the reporters drew a rebuke 
from Prime Minister Theresa 
May, who had already seized con- 
trol of the emergency response 
from the council, which was criti- 


Two step down from 
leadership roles but 
will stay on a local 
council. 


cized as having handled the trage- 
dy poorly. “The High Court ruled 
that the meeting should be open, 
and we would have expected the 
council to respect that,” her office 
said in a statement on Friday. 

In a statement, Mr. Paget- 
Brown said he tried to block the 
journalists only because he had 
received advice from lawyers not 
to discuss the fire in public. “As 
council leader I have to accept my 
share of responsibility for these 
perceived failings,” he said, add- 
ing that “it cannot be right that 
this should have become the focus 
of attention when so many are 
dead or still unaccounted for.” 

Mr. Paget-Brown indicated that 
he would remain a councilor — a 
position to which he was first 


elected in 1986 — but would step 
aside as leader. Mr. Feilding- 
Mellen, who was first elected in 
2006, also said he would remain on 
the council, though he resigned as 
deputy leader. 

Kensington and Chelsea is one 
of London’s wealthiest boroughs, 
but it also contains large sections 
of housing built for people of mod- 
est means. Many residents have 
for years accused the council of al- 
lowing penny-pinching to over- 
ride fire safety when the building 
undertook the renovation, which 
was completed last year. 

The government is racing to 
test cladding on high-rise build- 
ings across the country. As of Fri- 
day, 160 buildings in 47 areas had 
failed fire-safety tests, officials 
said. 

The Times of London, citing 
leaked emails and meeting min- 
utes, reported on Friday that 
Artelia UK, the project manage- 
ment consultants overseeing the 
refurbishment of Grenfell Tower, 
had come under pressure to re- 
duce costs. 

One email from the Kensington 


and Chelsea Tenant Management 
Organization to Artelia discussed 
several options for slashing 
cladding costs and suggested that 
using cheaper aluminum compos- 
ite panels, rather than panels 
made of zinc, could yield a “saving 
of £293,368,” about $380,000. 

The BBC, which also cited docu- 
ments it had obtained, reported 
that the money saved by using 
aluminum “cladding in lieu of zinc 
cladding” was part of a broader 
package of savings that brought 
the total cost of the project down 
to about £8.5 million from about 
£9.2 million. 

Brian Meacham, an associate 
professor of fire engineering at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
in Massachusetts, said that in gen- 
eral, the more expensive zinc 
cladding may have been less com- 
bustible because it has a less 
flammable insulation — some of it 
made of mineral wool fiber — than 
the aluminum composite 
cladding. 

Grenfell Tower, which opened in 
1974, is owned by the Royal Bor- 
ough of Kensington and Chelsea 
but is managed by the quasi-pub- 


lic management organization. Mr. 
Black said that he wished to focus 
on “assisting with the investiga- 
tion and inquiry.” 

On Thursday evening, after Mr. 
Paget-Brown was forced to relent 
from his opposition to admitting 
journalists, he prematurely ended 
the meeting after 20 minutes — 
earning him swift criticism from 
Mayor Sadiq Khan of London and 
from Sajid Javid, the secretary for 
communities and local govern- 
ment, who called for greater 
transparency. 

The council’s top Labour leader, 
Robert Atkinson, called the way 
the meeting was handled “an ab- 
solute fiasco” and urged Mr. Pag- 
et-Brown to resign, according to a 
video of the proceedings pub- 
lished in the British news media. 
He also suggested that the Con- 
servatives, a majority on the 
council, were trying to obfuscate 
what had happened at the tower. 

This week the government ap- 
pointed Martin Moore-Bick, a re- 
tired appellate judge with a back- 
ground in commercial law, to lead 
the public inquiry into the disas- 
ter. 


As Cardinal Pell Rose at Vatican , 
A Cloud of Scandal Trailed Him 


By DAMIEN CAVE 

SYDNEY — When more than a 
dozen sexual abuse victims from 
Cardinal George Pell’s hometown 
in Australia, Ballarat, flew to 
Rome to meet with him last year, 
they carried crushing stories of 
pain caused by local priests, and 
varied demands for Vatican ac- 
tion. 

As they spoke, the victims said, 
Cardinal Pell remained stiff, eyes 
downcast. Then Andrew Collins, 
whose family had been close to 
Cardinal Pell for years, gave him a 
hug. The cardinal seemed to soft- 
en and later delivered an emo- 
tional statement promising to 
help. 

“But that never happened,” Mr. 
Collins said. “I’ve had four sur- 
vivors that I’ve known personally 
take their own lives this year.” 

“That was part of what we were 
trying to get through to people in 
Rome,” he said. “We need help and 
assistance.” 

This week, Cardinal Pell, 76, be- 
came the highest-ranking Roman 
Catholic prelate to be formally 
charged with sexual offenses, 
decades into a wide-reaching in- 
ternational abuse scandal. 

The question now for the vic- 
tims of Ballarat, and for Catholic 
faithful everywhere, is not just 
whether George Pell, native son of 
an Australian mining town, is 
guilty and will be convicted, it’s 
also how he rose to the pinnacle of 
power at the Vatican even as a 
cloud of scandal trailed him. 

The charges this week that the 
cardinal himself was involved in 
sexual offenses followed years of 
criticism that he had at best over- 
looked, and at worst covered up, 
the widespread abuse of children 
by clergymen in Australia. 

An investigation by the 
Australian Royal Commission 
Into Institutional Responses to 
Child Sexual Abuse concluded 
that 7 percent of Catholic priests 
in Australia had been accused of 
sexually abusing children be- 
tween 1950 and 2010. 

The commission faulted Cardi- 
nal Pell’s handling of cases as the 


archbishop who, starting in 1996, 
first led the archdiocese of Mel- 
bourne and then Sydney. Five 
priests in one of his parishes were 
convicted, and some testified that 
he had had knowledge of their ac- 
tivity. 

Cardinal Pell was pilloried for 
accompanying a priest to trial 
rather than the victims, who were 
so broken by the abuse they had 
suffered that many of them com- 
mitted suicide. 

On Thursday, Cardinal Pell said 
he would return to Australia “to 
clear my name,” thanking Pope 
Francis for giving him leave from 
his job as Vatican finance chief. 

Yet his long preservation in the 
church hierarchy under three dif- 
ferent popes was not always sur- 
prising for many in Australia, 
where Pell fought dissent like a 
prizefighter, where religious 
schools receive billions of dollars 
from the government and where 
the interests of church and state 
are often fused. 

“We have a long history of very 
gentle dealings with religions,” 
said David Marr, an author and 
columnist who has written fre- 
quently about Cardinal Pell and 
the church. 

That is so despite the country’s 
relatively small Catholic popula- 
tion; 22 percent of Australians 
identify as Catholic. 

“You can’t really put your finger 
in any part of Australian culture 
without there being a significant 
Catholic thread,” said Gary 
Bouma, a professor of sociology at 
Monash University in Melbourne 
who has been studying religion in 
Australia for 40 years. 

“The Catholics are the most sig- 
nificant religious players in Aus- 
tralia,” he said. 

Still, Cardinal Pell’s conserva- 
tive and combative personality, 
described by his nicknames — 
“the ambitious Australian bull- 
dog,” “The Prince of Ballarat,” 
“Big George” — cleared a path for 
advancement that seemed to only 
further insulate him from scru- 
tiny. 

Even as a boy, the son of a Cath- 


olic mother and powerfully built 
Anglican father who had been a 
gold miner, he was an overachiev- 
er. He was a captain of sports 
teams and a star in academics. 

He helped out at his family-run 
pub in Ballarat, the Cattleyards, 
and after high school, he signed a 
contract with a professional 
Australian Rules Football club be- 
fore leaving to join the priesthood. 

As a seminarian in the early 
1960 s, as one classmate put it, 
“George thought men had to be 
men and that pansies belonged in 
the garden.” 

He went to Rome in 1963 to con- 
tinue his studies, and then to Ox- 
ford for a doctorate in Church his- 
tory. He said later that it was a 
“turbulent time,” and many of the 
conservative positions he later 
championed — his strong opposi- 
tion to birth control and homosex- 


Charges followed 
years of criticism that 
he had overlooked the 
abuse of children. 


uality, for example — seemed to 
stem from his own response to 
that era. 

But when he came back and 
served as a priest in Ballarat, from 
1971 to 1984, there was a more im- 
mediate issue at hand: priests 
were preying on the children of 
the diocese. 

Mr. Collins, 48, one of the men 
who met with Cardinal Pell in 
Rome, said he was abused in Bal- 
larat in the 1960s and 70s by four 
different men, three of them Cath- 
olic clergy. 

In a city with a population of 
less than 80,000 at the time, 
dozens of children were abused by 
priests. It was hell. It was hidden. 

“Ballarat was one of the worst 
affected towns with regard to 
church abuse,” said Professor 


Bouma. 

“It’s not just men, it’s women as 
well,” said Peter Blenkiron, 54, an- 
other Ballarat victim who met 
with Cardinal Pell in Rome. “They 
were damaged as children and 
didn’t make it.” 

Cardinal Pell later said that he 
had been too busy as a priest and 
educator to notice all that was 
happening. “The crimes commit- 
ted against them by priests and 
brothers are profoundly evil and 
completely repugnant to me,” he 
said in 2015. 

Cardinal Pell’s lawyers — in re- 
sponse to the Royal Commission, 
which launched its investigation 
into sexual abuse at a range of 
Australian institutions in 2013 — 
said there was no evidence to 
show he had acted in- 
appropriately during his time in 
the Ballarat Diocese. 

And he continued to rise. 

In 1996, he became Archbishop 
of Melbourne. There, he quickly 
became known as a sharp man- 
ager of church finances, and a pro- 
active leader. 

In October of that year, Cardinal 
Pell unveiled what became known 
as the “Melbourne Response” to 
the sexual abuse problem, which 
included a pamphlet with an apol- 
ogy and contact details for those 
seeking to file complaints. 

It pledged modest payouts to 
victims of pedophile priests, 
capped at $50,000 ($38,000 USD), 
and warned that the church would 
“strenuously defend” its claims 
against those who decided to sue. 

During his time in Melbourne, 
he forced more than a dozen 


ALESSANDRO BIANCHI/REUTERS 

priests who were accused of 
abuse to step down. 

Soon after that, in 2002, a man 
came forward and said that Cardi- 
nal Pell, newly installed as Syd- 
ney’s archbishop, had molested 
him at a Catholic summer camp in 
1961, when the man was 12 years 
old and Cardinal Pell was a semi- 
narian. 

It was the first and only public 
direct accusation against him, and 
he denied it. 

A judge hired by the church in- 
vestigated. The accuser had had 
several run-ins with the police, 
many involving driving under the 
influence of alcohol. The judge 
ruled that there was not enough 
certainty to move forward. 

Cardinal Pell’s supporters said 
the ruling proved his innocence; 
others disagreed. 

“He just couldn’t declare it 
proven,” said Mr. Marr, referring 
to the judge. “It was a really equiv- 
ocal result. Anyone in Rome read- 
ing that document would surely 
have hesitated before making him 
a Cardinal.” 

If Cardinal Pell seemed wor- 
ried, it did not show. He continued 
to play a vocal role in public life, 
frequently appearing in the news 
media as an outspoken critic of 
liberal ideas like gay marriage. 

This conservatism served him 
well both under Pope John Paul II, 
who made him a cardinal in 2003, 
and Pope Benedict, who worked 
with him in the Vatican’s powerful 
doctrinal office. 

In Australia, Cardinal Pell’s Vat- 
ican status and conservative pro- 
file continued to insulate him. In 


Peter Blenkiron, a sex abuse 
survivor from Cardinal Pell’s 
hometown in Australia, spoke 
to journalists in Rome in 2016. 
Cardinal Pell promised to help 
Mr. Blenkiron and others like 
him during their visit, but they 
say he never delivered. 


2004, Tony Abbott, a Catholic law- 
maker who would go on to become 
Australia’s prime minister, said: 
“Cardinal Pell is one of the great- 
est churchmen that Australia has 
seen.” 

This week, he echoed that senti- 
ment with slightly more caution, 
declaring, “The George Pell I have 
known is a very fine man, indeed.” 

It was only a few years ago 
when Cardinal Pell’s momentum 
seemed to shift, after victims and 
advocates accused the church of 
obstructing justice. 

As reporters told their stories 
with regularity, the Australian 
government established the com- 
mission to look broadly at institu- 
tional responses to child sex 
abuse. 

The investigators found abuses 
in a variety of faiths and organiza- 
tions, but the conclusions about 
the Catholic Church were numer- 
ous and widespread. There were 
accusations against priests, 
brothers and other church work- 
ers at more than 1,000 church in- 
stitutions from more than 4,400 al- 
leged victims. 

In Ballarat, the commission 
triggered a series of revived trau- 
mas, and new opportunities. Mr. 
Blenkiron, a former electrician, 
said he and other victims have 
spent much of the past few years 
trying to turn their experiences 
around. 

Speaking at schools and else- 
where, they have tried to break 
down what Mr. Blenkiron de- 
scribed as a culture of secrecy and 
shame that helped keep the abuse 
hidden for so long. 

He, Mr. Collins and many of the 
other victims who went to Rome 
last year said they still believed at 
the time that Cardinal Pell could 
help them. Pope Francis seemed 
to have faith in him. 

“George Pell was a bit of an icon 
in Ballarat,” Mr. Collins said. “He’s 
a local boy made good, so there’s a 
tinge of sadness behind all of this.” 
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From N.B.A. Bench Player to a Cult Hero in Turkey 



TARA TODRAS-WHITEHILL FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


( Tm here. Let's make the most of it.” 

EKPE UDOH 


By PATRICK KINGSLEY 

Istanbul 

T he American basketball player Ekpe 
Udoh ambles through his club in Istan- 
bul the way a modern-day Gulliver 
might walk through Lilliput. 

Mr. Udoh, 30, is a 6-foot-10 colossus. The 
hundreds of fans waiting for him at the 
Fenerbahce sports club are significantly 
shorter. And like the diminutive Lilliputians 
in Jonathan Swift’s satire, they don’t want to 
let this giant out of their sight. 

These fans, however, come in peace — 
they want selfies with him, not his freedom. 
“Ekpe, this way!” He turns, he smiles, they 
click. “Ekpe, over here!” Turn. Smile. Click. 
Wading down a short series of steps, Mr. 
Udoh takes seven minutes to reach the 
street below. 

“He’s not just a player,” says one 29-year- 
old fan, Emre Elmas, when asked to explain 
his devotion to Mr. Udoh. “He researches the 
Turkish culture. He understands the Turkish 
people.” 

Mr. Udoh, a former center and power 
forward for the Golden State Warriors, and 
Milwaukee Bucks in the N.B.A., is by no 
means the first American to play basketball 
in Turkey. American teachers brought the 
sport here in the first decade of the 20 th 
century (and an American television series, 
“The White Shadow,” popularized it in the 
1980s). 

Nor is he the only American currently 
plying his trade here: 131 Americans played 
for Turkish clubs this past season. 

He can, however, lay claim to being the 
most popular. His on-court achievements 
help. In his two seasons with Fenerbahce, 
Turkey’s leading club, he has helped it win 
two domestic titles as well as this year’s 
championship of the Euroleague, the world’s 
most competitive league outside the United 
States. 

But it is his behavior off the court that has 
contributed most to Mr. Udoh’s renown. 

He runs a book club for his more literary 
fans — memorably sending them Sabahattin 
Ali’s Turkish classic, “Madonna in a Fur 
Coat,” to read last November. 

He plunged into what he called his “Ata- 
turk project,” a personal crash course in the 
life and ideas of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, the 
founder of modern Turkey. 

He keeps a photo blog of his favorite Is- 
tanbul restaurants, at one point finding his 
way to Ciya Sofrasi, an acclaimed Anatolian 
kitchen once profiled in The New Yorker. 

He has organized a cinema night for a 
group of fans and visited schools. He sent 
high school seniors a good-luck message 
ahead of their exams. “I never saw some- 
thing like that in my entire life,” said one 
student who appreciated the gesture, 17- 
year-old Zehra Tanguzer. “He’s not just Ekpe 
Udoh the basketball player. He’s like a big 
brother.” 

And Turkey’s basketball experts tend to 
agree. 

“There have been many American basket- 
ball players in Turkey since the 1980s, and 


they were also talented, but Ekpe is different 
because of his relationship with the fans,” 
said Caner Eler, the editor of Socrates, Tur- 
key’s leading sports magazine. “He has a 
beautiful awareness of the other sides of life, 
outside sports.” 

By his own admission, Mr. Udoh was not 
always so enthusiastic about his move to 
Turkey. After he signed with Fenerbahce in 
mid-2015, it took him several months to 
admit that his N.B.A. dream was — for now 
— over. After five middling seasons at Gold- 
en State and Milwaukee, he had just spent a 
depressing year on the bench with the Los 
Angeles Clippers, averaging less than four 
minutes a game. 

Arriving in Istanbul, Mr. Udoh felt de- 
pressed and lonely, thousands of miles from 
his family and friends. The son of Nigerian 
immigrants — his father a radiologist, his 
mother a nurse — he spent his childhood in 
Oklahoma and most of his college days at 
Baylor University in Texas. Little had pre- 
pared him for a life abroad. 

“Hoo, that was brutal,” Mr. Udoh remem- 
bered during a recent courtside interview. “I 
probably didn’t accept it until January, Feb- 
ruary that I was overseas.” Finally, he 
thought: “Yeah, I’m here. Let’s make the 
most of it.” 

And that, initially, involved deciphering 
the identity of the man whose face looms 
over most offices and shops in the country. 
Mr. Udoh found this face hard to escape — 
first seeing him in the gym, then in his 
apartment. “You’re like: Who is this man?” 
Mr. Udoh said. “Yeah, he must be impor- 
tant.” 

This man, of course, was Ataturk. And as 
time went on, Mr. Udoh became increasingly 
interested in him — visiting a museum de- 
voted to Ataturk’s life, posting photographs 
of himself standing next to Ataturk’s por- 
traits and buying two Ataturk biographies. 

“Of course he wasn’t perfect,” Mr. Udoh 
said. But, he added, “I like him a lot because 
of women’s rights — he pushed women to do 
more, be intelligent.” 

“I was impressed,” he said. 

There is little pretension to Mr. Udoh’s 
curiosity. When asked by one Turkish jour- 
nalist about Orhan Pamuk, Turkey’s best- 
known living author, Mr. Udoh replied, 
“Who’s that?” 

And when pressed on his recent meeting 
with President Recep Tayyip Erdogan, after 
Fenerbahce’s Euroleague triumph, Mr. Udoh 
was more interested in discussing the lead- 
er’s 1,100-room palace. 

“It makes the White House look like a 
regular house. It is incredible how big this 
place is,” Mr. Udoh concluded. “Sheesh! And 
guards are everywhere possible.” 

S ecurity has been a frequent concern 
for Mr. Udoh since his arrival. His two 
years in Turkey have coincided with an 
attempted coup last summer and two mili- 
tant campaigns (one by the Islamic State, 
the other by Kurdish nationalists), including 
a New Year’s Eve attack at Reina, a popular 


nightclub that lies across the Bosporus from 
Mr. Udoh’s apartment. 

When an Islamic State activist killed 39 
people there, Mr. Udoh had already prayed 
and gone to bed. But when he awoke in the 
morning, news of the attack touched a 
nerve. 

“The fact that I’ve been there — you know, 
we celebrated our Turkish championship 
there last year — and this is right across the 
water, you got international people dying. 
That’s too close,” Mr. Udoh said. “You’re, 
like, looking death in the eyes almost.” 

But in general, Mr. Udoh said, he has been 
surprised by how normal and pleasant Tur- 
key is — in fact, not so different from what 
he was used to at home. 

“Living in the States, you see the bomb- 
ings, you see how the agenda on Muslims is 
right now in the world,” said Mr. Udoh, who 
had previously left the United States only a 
handful of times. “So you’re like, ‘Oh, my 
god, how do I deal with all this whoop-de- 
whoop’ and whatever? Then you get out 
here, and it’s like, ‘Oh, man, it’s beautiful.’ ” 

I n fact, the disjunction between what he 
had been led to believe about Turkey and 
his experience living here inspired him to 
question much of what he knew about his 
home country. 

So in tandem with his Turkish studies, Mr. 
Udoh began to re-examine what he knew of 
black history in America. First he read “The 
Immortal Life of Henrietta Lacks,” which 
explores medical experimentation on black 
Americans. Then he took on Harriet A. 
Washington’s “Medical Apartheid,” which 
addresses the same issue. 

This process of discovery and improve- 
ment continued on the court. In the United 
States, Mr. Udoh was considered a weak 
offensive player. But since he arrived in 
Turkey, basketball experts say, his shooting 
and attacking play has improved — a change 
that Mr. Udoh attributes to Fenerbahce’s 
coach, Zeljko Obradovic. 

“He worked really hard. He evolved,” said 
Ugur Ozan Sulak, a basketball commentator 
for beIN Sports, a popular satellite channel. 
“Now he’s a versatile player, and he’s proba- 
bly the most wanted player in Europe cur- 
rently.” 

Once American players end up in the 
Euroleague, they rarely return to the N.B.A. 
But Mr. Udoh’s transformation has been so 
formidable that some think he could be an 
exception, with rumors of a move to the 
Philadelphia 76ers this summer. (“No com- 
ment,” Mr. Udoh said.) 

Some of Mr. Udoh’s fans cannot believe he 
would accept such a move, so enthusiastic 
has he been for all things Turkish. “He won’t 
leave,” said Mr. Elmas, the fan outside 
Fenerbahce stadium. “He loves it here.” 

But the likes of Mr. Elmas may soon be 
dealt a cruel blow. “At the end of the day, it is 
a business as well,” Mr. Udoh said coyly. 

“And the N.B.A. is the best league in the 
world. Who doesn’t want to be at the best, 
you know?” 


US. Moves Rile China 
And Put Gains at Risk 


By STEVEN LEE MYERS 
and SUI-LEE WEE 

BEIJING — President Xi Jin- 
ping of China likes to call his core 
foreign policy strategy “win-win.” 
And President Trump likes to win. 

So at a steakhouse in a sleek, 
new hotel in Beijing on Friday, 
there was a celebration of the 
most tangible result of the unex- 
pected cooperation that emerged 
in the first months of Mr. Trump’s 
presidency: the lifting of a ban on 
American beef imports. 

The event, which included a cer- 
emonial carving of a slab of bone- 
in rib-eye flown in for the occa- 
sion, might have symbolized the 
promise of a constructive era — 
except the Trump administration 
seemed to forget that the “win- 
win” part requires reciprocation, 
not retaliation. 

The twin announcements on 
Thursday that the administration 
was selling $1.4 billion of weapons 
to Taiwan and imposing sanctions 
on a Chinese company and a Chi- 
nese bank over illicit dealings 
with North Korea overshadowed 
the ceremony and provoked a furi- 
ous response from the govern- 
ment. 

A spokesman for the Foreign 
Ministry, Lu Kang, said those ac- 
tions contradicted the agree- 
ments that emerged from Mr. Xi’s 
meetings with Mr. Trump at Mar- 
a-Lago in April, among them the 
decision to lift the beef ban, which 
had been in place since December 
2003. If not reversed, they could 
have consequences, he said. 

“We hope the United States ad- 
ministration could correct its mis- 
takes and bring China-U.S. rela- 
tions back to the right track of 
healthy, stable and long-lasting 
development, so as not to affect bi- 
lateral cooperation in other im- 
portant fields,” he said. 

The arms sale to Taiwan, which 
Beijing considers part of its terri- 
tory, was a violation of interna- 
tional law that “hurt China’s 
sovereignty and security,” Mr. Lu 
said, adding that China resolutely 
opposed it. 

While administration officials 
said Mr. Trump had grown in- 
creasingly frustrated with China 
for not putting more pressure on 
North Korea over its nuclear and 
missile programs, the response 
showed that officials here, too, 
were frustrated by Mr. Trump’s 
lurching strategy and cavalier 
style of tweeting new policy. 

The latest steps, analysts said, 
felt retaliatory, and thus could 
prove counterproductive. 

“The United States has stabbed 
us in the back,” said Wang Dong, 
an assistant professor at the 
School of International Studies at 
Peking University. He said the 
sanctions — the first against a 
Chinese company for trading with 
North Korea since 2006 — would 
undermine China’s willingness to 
help resolve the nuclear issue. 

China has repeatedly said it 
shares the goal of halting North 
Korea’s nuclear program, or more 
broadly ensuring the entire Kore- 
an Peninsula is without nuclear 
weapons. It has also repeatedly 
maintained that it complies with 
trade sanctions that the United 
Nations Security Council imposed 
in an effort to isolate the North 
from resources to finance its nu- 
clear and missile programs. 

The extent of its cooperation, 
however, is disputed in Washing- 
ton, even within the new adminis- 
tration. “The Chinese tried to 
gauge what were the minimal 
steps they could take to comply 
with the resolutions and show 
they were serious about North Ko- 
rea’s program,” said Bonnie S. 
Glaser, a senior adviser for Asia at 
the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies in Washington. 
“And they miscalculated.” 

Officials in Beijing, however, 
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have puzzled over what they view 
as conflicting signals from Mr. 
Trump, like his harsh words on the 
campaign trail and the personal 
bonhomie toward Mr. Xi to per- 
suade him to apply a new round of 
pressure. Analysts have pointed 
to a widespread confusion over 
the United States’ approach to 
North Korea, among other issues. 

Those include Mr. Trump’s dis- 
avowal of the Paris agreement on 
climate change, now a priority of 
Mr. Xi’s and one that is expected to 
be contentious when Mr. Trump 
attends the Group of 20 meetings 
in Germany next week. 

The sanctions against the two 
Chinese companies were an- 
nounced in Washington by Mr. 
Trump’s treasury secretary, 
Steven Mnuchin, only hours be- 
fore the agriculture secretary, 
Sonny Perdue, arrived in Beijing 
to promote “tasty, wholesome, 
healthy, safe U.S. beef.” The ban, 
ostensibly imposed because of 
concern over mad cow disease, 
was officially lifted in May and the 
first shipments have begun to ar- 
rive in Chinese supermarkets and 
restaurants. 

“We think there’s an opportuni- 
ty for agriculture to lead the way 
in the future relationship of com- 
merce between our two wonderful 
countries,” Mr. Perdue, the former 
governor of Georgia, said as he 
appeared with the new American 
ambassador, another former gov- 
ernor, Terry E. Branstad, and a 
handful of hat-wearing cattlemen 
at a restaurant called Char. 

Mr. Trump himself promoted 
the lifting of the beef ban on Twit- 
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ter as “REAL news,” evidence of 
his ability to entice concessions 
from China’s leaders on behalf of 
producers eager to feed China’s 
growing consumer class. 

But his efforts to prod the Chi- 
nese on North Korea have, by his 
own account, failed. “While I 
greatly appreciate the efforts of 
President Xi & China to help with 
North Korea, it has not worked 
out,” the president wrote on Twit- 
ter more than a week ago. 

The new sanctions targeted the 
Bank of Dandong and Dalian 
Global Unity Shipping — as well 
as two Chinese businessmen — 
who were accused of supporting 
North Korea through money laun- 
dering or illicit trade. 

The bank, which could find it- 
self cut off from the international 
banking system, is not among Chi- 
na’s biggest, raising the prospect 
that the administration could sin- 
gle out larger ones. A woman who 
answered the phone at the bank’s 
headquarters refused to respond 
to a request for comment. 

Although an outright breach in 
relations remains unthinkable, 
given the depth of economic ties, 
the outward warmth Mr. Trump 
once showed Mr. Xi seems to have 
worn out its welcome in China. 
And it happened much sooner 
than officials here expected. 

Shi Yinhong, a professor of in- 
ternational relations at Renmin 
University of China, said that Mr. 
Trump’s actions returned the rela- 
tionship to normal: strained, with 
deep issues dividing the two coun- 
tries. 

Under Mr. Trump, he said, there 
was even less room for coopera- 
tion than under his predecessor, 
Barack Obama, who sought to 
work with China on climate 
change, for example. 

“The latest situation has also il- 
lustrated that Trump is a leader 
without patience,” Mr. Shi said. 


Trump Adopts a More Aggressive Stance With U.S. Allies and Adversaries in Asia 


By MARK LANDLER 

WASHINGTON - President 
Trump hardened his treatment of 
allies and adversaries in Asia this 
week, pressing South Korea’s vis- 
iting leader to overhaul a land- 
mark trade agreement with the 
United States a day after an- 
nouncing a series of steps that an- 
gered China. 

Meeting on Friday with Presi- 
dent Moon Jae-in of South Korea, 
Mr. Trump demanded more ac- 
cess to Korean markets for Ameri- 
can cars and less of what he called 
“dumped” Korean steel in the 
United States — all part of an 
overhaul of the five-year-old free 
trade agreement with South Ko- 
rea that he derided as “not exactly 
a great deal.” 

“Very important steps,” Mr. 
Trump said in the White House 
Rose Garden, standing next to Mr. 
Moon. “They have to be made. Not 
fair to the American worker if they 
are not. And they will be.” 

The president reaffirmed the 
American security alliance with 
South Korea against the threat of 
a nuclear-armed North Korea. But 


he showed little patience for Mr. 
Moon’s hope for engagement with 
the North — something analysts 
said could be a future source of 
friction between the leaders. 

Mr. Trump’s decision on Thurs- 
day to impose sanctions on Chi- 
nese entities that do business with 
North Korea was interpreted by 
some as a shot across the bow not 
only to Beijing, but also to Mr. 
Moon, since it emphasizes pres- 
sure over diplomacy. And the 
president’s approval of a $1.4 bil- 
lion weapons sale to Taiwan pro- 
voked a sulfurous reaction from 
the Chinese government. 

Taken together, the measures 
signal that Mr. Trump has moved 
into an aggressive, unpredictable 
phase of his strategy for dealing 
with one of the world’s tensest re- 
gions. On trade, at least, the 
United States will now be at odds 
with its two key partners in con- 
fronting the rogue government in 
North Korea. 

Mr. Trump’s new approach will 
be a test of whether he can pursue 
the protectionist themes of his 
presidential campaign while still 


cooperating with China and South 
Korea on security issues. 

“Trump has opted for coercion 
over engagement with allies and 
adversaries, even when the ad- 
versary is pressuring the ally,” 
said Evan S. Medeiros, who 
served as senior director on Asia 
in the National Security Council 
during the Obama administration. 

China has punished several 
South Korean firms in retaliation 
for Seoul’s decision to deploy an 
American antimissile system. The 
United States says the system is 
designed to deter missiles fired by 
the North, but China says its own 
security is also affected. 

Given that South Korea is al- 
ready under intense pressure 
from the Chinese, some analysts 
said the harshness of Mr. Trump’s 
critique of South Korea on trade 
had caught them by surprise. 

During the Oval Office meeting 
with Mr. Moon, Mr. Trump invited 
his commerce secretary, Wilbur 
Ross, to recite a list of grievances. 
Mr. Ross cited barriers that he 
said cut down the number of 
American cars sold in South Ko- 


rea. He also complained about 
Chinese steel, which he said was 
dumped in South Korea and used 
to manufacture pipes for oil fields, 
which are then shipped to the 
United States. 

Mr. Trump’s aides said he also 
planned to push ahead with his 
trade campaign against China — 
freed up by his conclusion that 
China’s president, Xi Jinping, had 
fallen short in pressuring North 
Korea to curb its behavior. Mr. 
Trump had delayed introducing 
measures against China to en- 
courage Mr. Xi to use his influence 
with North Korea’s leader, Kim 
Jong-un. 

In the coming days, the White 
House plans to publish the results 
of an investigation of the steel in- 
dustry, which could lead to tariffs 
and other measures against im- 
ports. South Korea is the second- 
largest supplier of steel to the 
United States, by dollar value, af- 
ter Canada. 

China is much further back, but 
administration officials say the 
country has a pernicious effect on 
the global steel market because of 


its excess capacity. Surplus steel 
from China is shipped to other 
countries and ends up in products 
that are exported to the United 
States. 

It is not yet clear whether Mr. 
Trump has given up on his rela- 
tionship with Mr. Xi after cultivat- 
ing him over a two-day summit 
meeting in Florida in April. Mr. 
Trump has avoided derogatory 
comments or tweets about Mr. Xi, 
even as his administration has 
made moves, like the Taiwan 
arms sale, that angered Beijing. 

Tellingly, on Friday Mr. Trump 
did not refer to China as an ally in 
the push to curb North Korea’s nu- 
clear efforts. He said only that 
“other regional powers and all re- 
sponsible nations” should join in 
enforcing sanctions on the North 
Korean government. “The era of 
strategic patience with the North 
Korean regime has failed,” he said. 

In the days leading up to his vis- 
it, Mr. Moon and his aides had 
tried to erase any signs of daylight 
between him and Mr. Trump. The 
South Korean foreign minister 
said the government would not re- 


verse the deployment of the 
American antimissile system, 
which Mr. Moon has halted until 
an environmental assessment can 
be completed. 

Though Mr. Moon spoke of us- 
ing “both sanctions and dialogue,” 
he said he supported Mr. Trump’s 
pressure campaign. “The threats 
and the provocations by the North 
will be met with the stern re- 
sponse,” he said. 

But Mr. Moon said nothing 
about the trade issues that Mr. 
Trump raised. Like other foreign 
leaders, he came armed with busi- 
ness deals, including a $25 billion 
agreement to buy American 
natural gas, which earned per- 
functory praise from Mr. Trump 
before he launched his critique. 

“I saw Moon moving toward 
alignment and taking issues off 
the table,” said Scott Snyder, the 
director of the program on United 
States-Korea policy at the Council 
on Foreign Relations. “In a way, 
the only issue he couldn’t take off 
the table is the one the president 
holds powerfully and viscerally — 
the idea that Korea is a free rider.” 
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Modi Government Overhauls India s Taxes , Hoping to Unify a Messy Jumble 


From Page A1 

percent a year earlier. 

With the introduction of the new 
goods and services tax, the gov- 
ernment is hoping not just to 
streamline the myriad levies on 
businesses but to quiet the critics 
who say Mr. Modi has failed to de- 
liver on his policy promises. 

“This would be almost a test for 
Modi himself,” Harsh Pant, a fel- 
low at the Observer Research 
Foundation, a New Delhi think 
tank, said of the new sales tax. “If 
it goes really badly, he’ll be in for 
trouble” in national elections in 
2019. 

Mr. Modi survived the chaos 
caused by his currency move last 
year by convincing the poor that 
cash shortages and lost wages 
were worth enduring in the fight 
against India’s endemic corrup- 
tion. He also argued that the rich 
were hit the hardest as holders of 
most of the illicit cash, known as 
“black money,” that his currency 
ban aimed to render worthless. 

Now, with the new tax system 
about to take effect, some are 
questioning whether it will live up 
to its billing as a radical simplifier 
of business taxes that will spur 
growth, or whether it will turn out 
to be just as complex as the one it 
is supposed to be simplifying. 

In a possible sign of Modi gov- 
ernment concern about how the 
public will accept the new tax 
rules, a Bollywood superstar, 
Amitabh Bachchan, has been en- 
listed for promotional videos in 
which he appears with the colors 
of the Indian flag on his face and 
proclaims, “One nation, one tax, 
one market.” 

India has been discussing the 
idea of substituting a broad sales 
tax for the jumble of federal and 
state levies for much of the past 
decade. The previous, Congress 
Party-led government supported 
the idea, and Mr. Modi’s Bharatiya 
Janata Party made the new sales 
tax part of its manifesto. 

In many ways, the idea makes 
perfect sense. Facing an array of 
taxes from the central govern- 
ment and states, Indian busi- 
nesses have a hard time building a 
nationwide business. Almost ev- 
eryone seemed to agree that these 
taxes — excise, value added, sales 
and service levies, among others 
— should be replaced with a single 
sales tax. 

Experts estimated that moving 
to a single tax would add a hefty 
two percentage points to India’s 
growth rate. 

But in practice, getting the 
goods and services tax adopted 
proved a dizzying challenge. It re- 
quired not only a constitutional 
amendment in Parliament but 
also approvals from India’s 29 
states and seven union territories, 
many ruled by political parties 
with widely divergent interests. 

To win approval, the central 
government assured the states 
that it would make up any deficit 
in tax revenue they experienced 
for the next five years. The gov- 
ernment also pledged to keep new 
tax rates as close as possible to ex- 
isting rates, but that seemingly 
simple objective presented a host 
of obstacles. 

So instead of a single flat rate, in 
the new system, laid out in metic- 
ulous detail in a 213-page guide, 
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Textile traders protested in Bangalore, India, on Friday against a new goods and services tax. The nationwide sales tax is replacing the current hodgepodge of levies. 


there are rates of 5, 12, 18 and 28 
percent. There are also many ex- 
ceptions. 

Take wood, for instance. In its 
various manifestations, wood 
finds its way into every tax 
bracket. There is a 5 percent tax 
on wood chips and particles, for 
example, while the rate is 18 per- 
cent on sawed lumber. 

Tax rates can also vary depend- 
ing upon the wholesale price. For 
example, the kurta shirts at 
Rizwan Siddique’s air-conditioned 
store in Crawford Market in Mum- 
bai are to be taxed at 5 percent if 
their price is under 1,000 rupees, 
or $16, and 12 percent if they are 
priced higher. 

Add to that a requirement that 
businesses make 37 online filings 
a year, and it is not hard to see why 
some businesses are complaining. 

Santosh Dalvi, a partner at 
KPMG India, an accounting firm, 
said confusion was widespread. 
“Things have become very un- 
manageable, everywhere,” he 
said, adding: “There are a lot of 
open areas, a lot of gray areas. 
From a business perspective, peo- 
ple need to take a decision. It’s be- 
coming quite challenging.” 

Others say that in a country as 
complex as India, it is unrealistic 
to expect a simple tax system. 

“If we came out with one flat tax 
on everything, there would have 
been protests in the streets,” said 
Archit Gupta, founder and chief 
executive of ClearTax, one of In- 
dia’s biggest companies selling 
software to file tax returns online. 
“We’re such a complex country.” 

Given the stark inequality in In- 
dia, taxes on items used by the 
poor need to be lower than luxury 
items, Mr. Dalvi said. So carbo- 
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Outside textile shops in a Mumbai market that were closed in protest of the government s biggest 
tax overhaul since independence. Its success or failure will reflect on the prime minister. 


nated drinks that only the middle 
and upper classes can afford are 
taxed at 28 percent under the new 
system, with an additional 12 per- 
cent levy. Tea and coffee, con- 
sumed by rich and poor alike, are 
taxed at 5 percent. 

The new tax code applies to 
businesses with annual revenue 
above 2 million rupees, or about 
$31,000. And in a country legend- 
ary for tax avoidance, the system 
encourages compliance by reduc- 
ing taxes for businesses if they 
can show taxes were paid earlier 


in the production or selling chain. 

“I have strong incentive to buy 
from G.S.T.-compliant compa- 
nies,” Mr. Gupta said, referring to 
the goods and services tax. Com- 
panies that do so can pay less 
money in taxes by claiming credit 
for taxes paid along the produc- 
tion process, he said. 

In the short term, at least, most 
agree that the new system will im- 
pose a hardship on small busi- 
nesses, many of whose owners 
have never operated a computer 
and will have trouble complying 


with the requirement to file 37 
times a year online. 

In Chandni Chowk, one of the 
biggest markets in New Delhi, 
traders held three days of protests 
this week over the new system. 

“G.S.T. is like a mountain of sor- 
rows for us,” said Mukesh 
Sachdeva, 61, the third generation 
in his family in the fabric business. 

“There are not many educated 
people in this trade,” Mr. 
Sachdeva said. “In our shops, we 
don’t have space to keep a com- 
puter and computer operator.” 


At Crawford Market, one of 
Mumbai’s largest, Subash Jain, 
62, was similarly concerned. 

“I’m fully convinced that I’ll be 
facing difficulties in billing, sales 
and paperwork,” he said, chatting 
in a friend’s store a few doors 
down from his shop, previously 
run by his father, which sells fab- 
ric for suits and shirts. 

“I have to hire an accountant 
plus a tax advocate and a comput- 
er,” Mr. Jain said. “I have to hire a 
computer operator who will take a 
salary.” 

There is one business that is 
booming, and that is India’s online 
tax filing companies. ClearTax, for 
one, has developed software for 
filing the new sales tax paperwork 
and is holding 11 training sessions 
daily that are attended by roughly 
2,000 people, Mr. Gupta said. 

Many attendees are 
accountants who are desperately 
trying to understand the new 
code. 

All of the change is likely to slow 
down business and add to costs, at 
least in the short run, many ex- 
perts say. But they say that if it all 
goes well, businesses, and India, 
stand to grow in the medium and 
long term. 

Nobody has more riding on this 
than Mr. Modi. Small-business 
owners, who formed his political 
base in the last election, are al- 
ready upset by the hit their largely 
cash-based businesses took dur- 
ing the currency ban last year. 

The government, said Mr. Pant, 
the Observer Research Founda- 
tion fellow, may be relying too 
heavily “on the prime minister’s 
popularity.” 

“I’m quite confident it’s not go- 
ing to be seamless,” he said. 


A ( Climate of Fear 9 Grips Journalists in Myanmar 


French Far-Right Leader Faces 
Charge in E.U. Funding Inquiry 


By WAI MOE 
and MIKE IVES 

YANGON, Myanmar — This 
week began like many others for 
U Lawi Weng, a reporter in Myan- 
mar with the online magazine The 
Irrawaddy: on the road with two 
fellow journalists in a conflict-rid- 
den area near the eastern border 
with China. 

The aim was to “get the facts to 
readers, as we always do,” said 
Mr. Lawi Weng’s editor, U Aung 
Zaw. 

But on Monday, Mr. Lawi Weng 
and two reporters from The 
Democratic Voice of Burma, an- 
other independent news outlet, 
were detained in Shan State as 
they emerged from territory con- 
trolled by an armed ethnic group. 
They were charged Wednesday 
under a colonial-era “unlawful as- 
sociation” law, which carries a po- 
tential sentence of three years. 

The arrests were the latest ex- 
ample of what critics say has been 
a clampdown on free speech and 
on the news media under the first 
democratically elected govern- 
ment that Myanmar has had in 
more than half a century. 

Since the National League for 
Democracy, the party of the Nobel 
Peace laureate Daw Aung San 
Suu Kyi, came to power last year, 
the government has prosecuted 
scores of people, including jour- 
nalists, activists and others who 
have criticized its authority in ar- 
ticles or social media posts. 

“These arrests and detentions, 
and recent cases where editors 
were imprisoned, demonstrate 
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that Burma is unsafe for reporters 
to work,” said Mr. Aung Zaw, the 
editor. “The return of the climate 
of fear is very disturbing.” 

The prosecutions have sent a 
deep chill through the press corps 
in Myanmar and disappointed 
many supporters of Ms. Aung San 
Suu Kyi, a former political 
prisoner who is idolized as a tran- 
scendent figure whose life story 
epitomizes dogged resistance to 
authoritarianism. 

A spokesman for the National 
League for Democracy, U Win 
Htein, said the journalists had no 
business in the area without gov- 
ernment permission. “For media 
personnel, press freedom is a key 
need,” he told MNTV, a national 
TV channel. “For us, peace, na- 
tional development and economic 
development are the priority, and 
then democracy and human 
rights, including press freedom.” 

The three journalists had 
traveled into territory controlled 
by the Ta’ang National Liberation 
Army, one of several ethnic militia 
groups battling the government in 
the east, to attend a drug-burning 
event that the rebels were holding 
to mark the International Day 
against Drug Abuse and Illicit 
Trafficking, their editors said. 
Shan State is a hotbed of opium 
farming, an industry controlled by 
groups fighting for autonomy. 

Mr. Lawi Weng was also there 
to investigate allegations of abuse 
by troops of ethnic-minority vil- 
lagers, according to Mr. Aung 
Zaw. A brutal video showing what 
appeared to be soldiers from the 
Myanmar Army and related 
militias beating six men under in- 
terrogation had spread weeks ear- 
lier on social media. 

Mr. Win Htein said the journal- 
ists had broken the 1908 law by 


meeting with the rebel group, 
which the government considers 
an unlawful organization. 

U Aye Chan Naing, the chief edi- 
tor of The Democratic Voice of 
Burma, said the reporters had 
simply been “doing their job.” 

“In any country around the 
world, journalists have to cover 
news from both sides of the con- 
flict,” he said by email. 

Most of the prosecutions of jour- 
nalists and critics have come un- 
der more recent legislation, a 
broad provision of the 2013 


Concern grows that 
officials are cracking 
down on free speech. 


Telecommunications Law that 
criminalizes “defaming, disturb- 
ing, causing undue influence or 
threatening any person” online. 

Of the 72 cases brought under 
the 2013 legislation, seven were 
brought under the previous mili- 
tary-backed government and 65 
under the democratically elected 
one, according to a group of 
activists called the Research 
Team for Telecommunications 
Law in Myanmar. 

Those cases include charges 
against 14 journalists, as well as 
against activists and ordinary 
members of the public, who 
posted online about politics or 
criticized the country’s two most 
powerful figures: Ms. Aung San 
Suu Kyi and Senior Gen. Min 
Aung Hlaing. 

In one prominent case last fall, 
the chief executive and the top ed- 


itor of Eleven Media, one of Myan- 
mar’s largest private media com- 
panies, were charged after pub- 
lishing a report accusing a top offi- 
cial of Ms. Aung San Suu Kyi’s 
party of corruption. They were 
held without bail at Insein Prison, 
where the military once held po- 
litical prisoners, until the com- 
pany apologized in January. 

In May, the military used the 
law to prosecute The Voice, a 
newspaper, for publishing a sa- 
tirical article that mocked a mili- 
tary propaganda film, “The Faith 
of the Union.” The article sug- 
gested that the film should instead 
be called “The Faith of the Bullet- 
Hole Union” in recognition of the 
country’s slow-burning civil wars. 

The author of the article was re- 
leased from jail in June after his 
editor testified that he was solely 
responsible for it. The editor is 
still being held without bail. 

The prosecutions have in- 
flamed critics who accuse the 
Aung San Suu Kyi government of 
turning its back on human rights. 
The government has been widely 
assailed for its failure to address 
the persecution of the Rohingya, a 
Muslim minority, and on Friday, 
the authorities said that they 
would deny entry to members of a 
planned United Nations-backed 
mission to investigate allegations 
of state-sponsored violence 
against ethnic minorities. 

The campaign against journal- 
ists “hurts the whole notion that 
her N.L.D. government stands for 
democratic progress and protec- 
tion of rights,” said Shawn W. 
Crispin, the senior Southeast Asia 
representative for the Committee 
to Protect Journalists, an advoca- 
cy group. “And that was some- 
thing she was, in part, elected on,” 
he added. 


By AURELIEN BREEDEN 

PARIS — Marine Le Pen, the 
French far-right leader and for- 
mer presidential candidate, was 
charged on Friday in connection 
with an investigation into whether 
her National Front party misused 
funds at the European Parlia- 
ment. 

The charges were confirmed by 
Rodolphe Bosselut, Ms. Le Pen’s 
lawyer, in an interview with the 
BFMTV news channel. 

The National Front, led by Ms. 
Le Pen, is accused of putting staff 
members who did political work 
unrelated to the European Union 
on the European Parliament’s 
payroll by having them sign up as 
phony parliamentary aides. 

Ms. Le Pen, who until recently 
was a European representative 
herself, was charged with breach 
of trust over accusations that she 
put her chief of staff and her body- 
guard on the European Union 
payroll at various times between 
2009 and 2016. She was also 
charged with complicity of breach 
of trust for her wider role as head 
of the party. 

The investigation and the loom- 
ing possibility of a trial for Ms. Le 
Pen come at a difficult time for the 
National Front, which was thrown 
into turmoil by her loss in the 
presidential race and its lacklus- 
ter showing in the legislative elec- 
tions that followed. 

Ms. Le Pen has repeatedly de- 
nied any wrongdoing and charac- 
terized the inquiry as meddling in 
the party’s internal affairs be- 
cause of its anti-European 
positions. Sixteen other National 
Front representatives in the Euro- 
pean Parliament have been under 
investigation by the French au- 


thorities since 2015. They include 
Ms. Le Pen’s father, Jean-Marie 
Le Pen, and her companion, Louis 
Aliot. 

“There is nothing illegal,” Flo- 
rian Philippot, a vice president of 
the party and a close ally of Ms. Le 
Pen, told BFMTV. “One can per- 
fectly be a parliamentary aide and 
a party activist at the same time.” 

During the recent presidential 
and legislative campaigns, Ms. Le 
Pen refused to answer a summons 
for questioning issued by the 
judges investigating the case. She 
was defeated by Emmanuel 
Macron, an independent centrist, 
in the second round of the presi- 
dential elections in May, but man- 
aged to win a seat in the National 
Assembly, France’s lower house of 
Parliament, in June. 

Mr. Bosselut told BFMTV that 
there was “no fictitious work” and 
added that on Monday he would 
file a motion to dismiss the 
charges and to suspend the inves- 
tigation. 

The charges filed against Ms. 
Le Pen, who is not accused of try- 
ing to enrich herself personally, 
are preliminary and only mean 
that the judges working on the 
case have suspicions that are 
strong enough to formally place 
her under investigation. 

If the judges send Ms. Le Pen to 
trial at the end of their investiga- 
tion, she could face up to three 
years in prison and a fine of up to 
375,000 euros, or about $428,000, 
if convicted. But the judges could 
also drop the charges completely 
if they fail to uncover sufficient ev- 
idence. 

Other French political parties, 
including a centrist one allied to 
Mr. Macron’s party, have been 
dogged by similar allegations. 
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In Scorched Arizona, Trying to Stop the Fires Before They Start 



MAMTA POPAT/ARIZONA DAILY STAR, VIA ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Fire retardant coming down above smoldering vegetation near Wilcox, Ariz., 
and the remains of a home in Sonoita, at left. Wildfires are spreading fast 
across the Southwest, with more than 20 outbreaks in southern Arizona 
alone. Last week, the governor there declared a state of emergency. 


By FERNANDA SANTOS 

PHOENIX — Wildfire season started 
early here this year. 

In two months, more than 20 fires have 
broken out across the bottom half of Ari- 
zona, from its southeastern tip, near 
New Mexico, to the outskirts of Tucson 
and west of Phoenix. Flames have con- 
sumed so many acres that Gov. Doug 
Ducey declared a state of emergency last 
week, freeing up more money to cover 
the growing costs of fighting fire on ab- 
normally dry land. 

More land has burned so far this year 
in the Southwest than anywhere else in 
the country as a new season of fast-mov- 
ing fires has unfolded across the western 
United States. Firefighters, guided by 
lessons learned in past deadly fires, are 
struggling to stay ahead of the flames. 

Arizona is one of four states in the re- 
gion using a system to identify communi- 
ties made more susceptible to burning 
by overgrown vegetation. The goal is to 
enlist residents to do their part: “Clean 
up around your yard, trim the trees 
around your cabin, get those fuels re- 
moved,” said Arizona’s state forester, Jeff 
Whitney. 

“Prevention is our most important op- 
portunity,” he said. “If we can treat the 
fuels before the fire starts — in other 
words, if we can minimize the vegetation 
that feeds a fire — we’ll be more success- 
ful at extinguishing that fire.” 

There is also a heightened emphasis 
on firefighter safety. The deadly fire of 
June 30, 2013, when 19 firefighters died 
battling a blaze in the tiny town of 
Yarnell, has led firefighting teams to de- 
cide much earlier to move out of the path 
of flames, even if it means that communi- 
ties may burn. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Whitney had 
some good and bad news for Governor 
Ducey about the current fire season: Af- 
ter a snowy winter, the mountaintop 
forests were moist and green, likely safe 
from burning. But not the vegetation that 
lines the lower elevations. 

“Tinder-dry” is how firefighters on the 
ground have described the parched land 


As firefighters struggle to 
keep up, officials urge 
residents to clear out 
excess vegetation. 


in the area, seared by a lack of rain and 
increasing heat. From the southern edge 
of the state to the high desert of Central 
Arizona, brush and grass were brittle, 
Mr. Whitney told the governor, and 
“ready to combust.” 

His prediction is coming true. 

Whipped by strong winds, the Good- 
win fire, which began on Saturday near 
the city of Prescott, had quintupled in 
size by midweek, a reminder of the risks 
that residents know far too well. The le- 
thal blaze four years ago took place 60 
miles west, under similar conditions and 
on similar terrain. 

Fire historians say the need for pre- 
ventive measures like clearing brush is 
an important realization and a hard les- 
son learned from the fatalities in 2013. 
When Yarnell burned again last year, the 
flames were stopped by large fuel breaks 
carved between the town and the wilder- 
ness that surrounds it. No one was hurt, 


and only a handful of structures were 
damaged. The work was paid for by 
grants funded by the Arizona Legisla- 
ture for the first time, in direct response 
to the need to thin out vegetation. 

Still, the historians say, the changes 
seem almost meek when compared with 
the shock and magnitude of the tragedy 
of four years ago. 

In the past, each cluster of fatal wild- 
fires led to a round of new rules for fire- 
fighters on the ground. The 10 standard 
firefighting orders of the 1950s warned, 
“Know what your fire is doing at all 
times.” The 18 “watch out” situations of 
the 1980s laid out the risks of fighting fire 


when instructions and assignments are 
not clear. A system known as L.C.E.S., for 
the elements of fire safety it emphasizes 
— lookouts, communication, escape 
routes and safety zones — became the fo- 
cus in the 1990s, after six firefighters died 
in the Dude fire in Arizona. 

But the deadly fire in Yarnell has not 
translated into practical reforms, in part 
because of where it took place. While 
most wildfires happen on federal land 
and are fought by federal crews, the one 
in Yarnell burned on state land, and the 
19 firefighters who died were members of 
the only city-based wildfire-fighting 
crew in the country, the Granite Moun- 


tain Hotshots of Prescott. 

“Without a stronger federal presence, 
there was little way to nationalize the ex- 
perience,” said Stephen J. Pyne, a profes- 
sor in the School of Life Sciences at Ari- 
zona State University who specializes in 
the history of fire. 

Nonetheless, the Yarnell Hill Fire, as it 
is known, has made it easier to use dan- 
ger as a reason to move firefighters out 
of the path of flames, even if it means that 
communities may burn. 

In public meetings and on social me- 
dia, incident commanders — the manag- 
ers who oversee the work of crews as- 
signed to specific wildfires — are no 
longer reluctant to tell residents that no 
home is worth risking a firefighter’s life. 

“It is important for people to under- 
stand the limitations we have at protect- 
ing values at risk when firefighter safety 
is on the line,” said Alan Sinclair, an inci- 
dent commander stationed in the South- 
west. 

Earlier this month, Mr. Sinclair kept 
crews away from a rugged corner of the 
Frye fire in southeastern Arizona, even 
as it threatened the Mount Graham In- 
ternational Observatory, home to sev- 
eral of the world’s largest and most pow- 
erful telescopes. 

“Crews assessed this spot and made a 
determination that it would not be safe to 
hike in there and engage it,” he said in a 


1 


video posted on Facebook. “Safety is the 
No. 1 priority that we have for our fire- 
fighters.” 

On Tuesday, as he met with residents 
displaced by the Goodwin fire near 
Prescott, Pete Gordon, fire chief for the 
Prescott National Forest, invoked the 
Granite Mountain Hotshots. “Please un- 
derstand that while we send firefighters 
into difficult places, there are places we 
will not go,” he said. 

Four years ago, the 19 members of the 
Hotshots were trapped by flames in a 
canyon choked with dried brush west of 
Yarnell, presumably while trying to pro- 
tect nearby homes. 

Mr. Gordon and Mr. Sinclair were 
among a small group of firefighters who 
brought their bodies out of the canyon. 
They knew the fallen firefighters well. At 
Tuesday’s meeting, Mr. Gordon said the 
experience had caused him to question 
safety decisions constantly. 

Mr. Sinclair agreed. “I’ve always 
known that the job was dangerous,” he 
said, “but when you’re closely connected 
to a tragedy as I was to Yarnell, it really 
woke me up.” 

The issue, he said, is not simply what 
decisions to make, but whether he is pre- 
pared to make them. 

“After Yarnell,” he said, “I had to en- 
sure that I was willing to face the uncer- 
tainties of an inherently dangerous job.” 
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Federal Agents to Help Police 
Curb Gun Violence in Chicago 



JOSHUA LOTT FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Officers from Chicago’s Second District in May. The department will team 
with about 20 federal agents to create the Chicago Crime Gun Strike Force. 


By MITCH SMITH 

CHICAGO — As a candidate, Donald J. 
Trump frequently mentioned the shoot- 
ings that claim hundreds of lives here 
each year. As a new president, he 
threatened on Twitter to “send in the 
Feds ! ” if the local authorities did not stop 
the “carnage.” Five months later, Mr. 
Trump had another message about the 
city, as officials here announced a pro- 
gram that deploys more federal agents to 
address the city’s gun crime. 

“Crime and killings in Chicago have 
reached such epidemic proportions that 
I am sending in Federal help,” Mr. Trump 
wrote Friday morning on Twitter. 

His post preceded an official an- 
nouncement on Friday of the Chicago 
Crime Gun Strike Force, comprising 
agents from the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco, Firearms and Explosives, as well 
as prosecutors, Chicago police officers 
and Illinois state troopers. The team will 
include about 20 A.T.F. agents and about 
20 members of the Chicago Police De- 
partment, and it was described by the 
federal authorities as the first perma- 
nent unit of its kind in the country. 

“Their sole responsibility will be to 
fight gun crime in the city of Chicago,” 
said Special Agent Tim Jones of the 
A.T.F., the team’s commander. “Our hope 
is that with more agents here, there will 
be more cases recommended for pros- 
ecution.” 


Glenn Thrush contributed reporting from 
Washington. 


Yet some in Chicago — where more 
than 760 people were killed last year, the 
most of any American city — were skep- 
tical about how much influence a few 
dozen more investigators would have. 

Chicago has a tense relationship with 
the president. Last year, a large protest 
scuttled Mr. Trump’s plans for a cam- 
paign rally in the city, where his surname 
is emblazoned on a downtown sky- 
scraper. Mayor Rahm Emanuel has fre- 
quently criticized the president’s poli- 
cies, while also saying at times that he 
would welcome more federal law en- 
forcement. 

“Apparently this morning the presi- 
dent saw fit to take a brief break from at- 
tacking journalists on Twitter to attack 
one particular major U.S. city instead,” 
said a spokesman for Mr. Emanuel, 
Adam Collins. “If the president was as in- 
terested in taking action on public safety 
as he is in tweeting about it, we would 
have seen these resources months ago.” 

Chicago officials have long advocated 
stricter gun laws as a way to reduce 
shootings. A White House spokeswom- 
an, Sarah Huckabee Sanders, speaking 
during an off-air briefing on Friday, was 
asked if part of the increase in crime was 
part of a larger “gun control problem” 
that could be dealt with through a change 
in firearms laws. 

“I think that the problem there, pretty 
clearly, it’s a crime problem,” she said. “I 
think that crime is probably driven more 
by morality than anything else. So I think 
this is a law enforcement issue.” 

But some here suggested that the 


president’s efforts were unlikely to yield 
significant results. Representative 
Danny K. Davis, Democrat of Illinois, 
said Mr. Trump should be increasing 
funding for social service programs, and 
cautioned, “I don’t think we’re going to 
be able to police ourselves out of the vio- 
lence.” 

“The way you’d really do that is 
change people’s attitudes, change their 
minds, change the approach to life,” said 
Mr. Davis, whose teenage grandson was 
shot and killed in Chicago last year. “I 
don’t think the A.T.F. will do much in 
terms of the violence or the crime.” 

Shari Runner, the president of the Chi- 
cago Urban League, said the A.T.F. col- 
laboration could be helpful, even though 
she said she had doubts about the presi- 


dent’s motives. 

If it “reduces the amount of guns flow- 
ing into the city, I’m all for it; let’s do it,” 
Ms. Runner said. “But it’s not because 
the president all of a sudden decided he 
was going to send the feds in. That’s a lot 
of hype and hyperbole.” 

In February, the A.T.F. announced it 
would send more agents to Chicago. This 
week, police officials said the bureau was 
stationing a mobile ballistics lab in the 
city for part of the summer, when vio- 
lence here traditionally peaks. But the 
practical effect remains unclear. 

“Six months ago, we made it clear that 
we would welcome additional federal 
support, and six months later, we appre- 
ciate the 20 new A.T.F. agents that are 
now arriving,” Mr. Collins said. “But the 


An announcement that 
came as Trump wrote on 
Twitter that he was 
sending aid to the city. 


progress C.RD. has made this year has 
happened without any of the new re- 
sources from the federal government we 
requested.” 

Through Friday, 1,360 shootings had 
been reported in the city, about 200 fewer 
than during the same period in 2016. The 
number of criminal homicides — 320 so 
far in 2017, compared with 322 at this 
point last year — has hardly changed. 

The A.T.F. and other federal law en- 
forcement agencies already have large 
field offices in Chicago and have fre- 
quently partnered with the local police 
on investigations. Chicago police offi- 
cials said the new unit would focus on 
preventing illegally possessed guns from 
flowing through the city and on targeting 
people repeatedly involved in gun 
crimes, both of which have long been 
cited as drivers of the violence. The unit 
is also intended to team up front-line law 
enforcement officers with state and fed- 
eral prosecutors. 

Anthony Riccio, the chief of the Police 
Department’s Bureau of Organized 
Crime, said the new team would “signifi- 
cantly help our efforts to trace and stop 
the flow of illegal guns,” including over 
the Independence Day weekend, often 
one of the city’s most violent. 

But police leaders also acknowledged 
the unit’s limitations. Kevin Navarro, 
Chicago’s first deputy police superin- 
tendent, said that “preventing crime and 
reducing gun violence won’t be solved by 
one strategy.” 
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From left, Ashley Arostegui, Larry Harris Jr., and Samantha Jackson, who are Rangel fellows. Intense lobbying persuaded Secretary of State Rex 
W. Tillerson to reverse his decision to withdraw offers of employment. At right, Peter Romer-Friedman, a lawyer representing the fellows. 


Offer to Students to Join Foreign Service Is Quietly Restored 


By GARDINER HARRIS 

The State Department is now 
quietly allowing dozens of young 
women and minority students to 
become full-fledged diplomats af- 
ter threatening to rescind job of- 
fers that most of the students were 
given two years ago upon winning 
prestigious scholarships. 

The concession, issued without 
announcement on Thursday, 
came after an intense lobbying 
campaign by members of Con- 
gress and retired diplomats. They 
persuaded Secretary of State Rex 
W. Tillerson to reverse his earlier 
decision to delay the students’ hir- 
ing into the Foreign Service indef- 
initely. 

This month, the State Depart- 
ment notified about 60 Rangel and 
Pickering fellowship recipients 
that not only would they not be 
joining the Foreign Service, but 
that they had to choose whether to 
either accept what amounted to a 
two-year clerkship, or pay back 
the roughly $85,000 the govern- 


ment had invested in each of their 
educations. 

The students had only about 
nine days to decide between what 
they saw as unappealing choices. 

“I was mad,” said Cameron 
Torreon, who had just graduated 
from Columbia University’s 
School of International and Public 
Affairs and was expecting to start 
at the State Department. “I felt 
like I had held up my end of the 
bargain — got the grades and 
clearances they asked for — and 
then they backed out.” 

The Trump administration has 
proposed cutting the State De- 
partment’s budget by 31 percent, 
or roughly $16 billion. The draconi- 
an cut would cause enormous dis- 
ruptions, gutting aid and develop- 
ment programs that some of the 
world’s poorest and most vulnera- 
ble people depend upon. A $1.1 bil- 
lion proposed cut to a program 
that provides lifesaving 
medicines to those infected with 
H.I.V., the virus that causes AIDS, 
could cause as many as one mil- 


lion deaths. 

Amid such difficulties, the fate 
of two small fellowship programs 
would seem fairly inconsequen- 
tial. And Mr. Tillerson initially 
seemed to treat the freezing of the 
programs as small-bore. 

“There’s never been a guaran- 
tee that anyone would have a clear 
offer or a pathway to Foreign 
Service,” Mr. Tillerson said in a 
Senate testimony on June 14 when 
asked about the programs. 

The next day, his spokeswom- 
an, Heather Nauert, said that the 
fellows would have to serve two 
years as clerks in consulates be- 
fore being considered for the For- 
eign Service, a huge step down 
from what they had originally 
been offered. 

“This is not an ideal situation, 
trying to work within difficult 
budget constraints right now,” Ms. 
Nauert conceded at the time. 

Furious at the decision, some of 
the fellows hired a lawyer. 

“This isn’t about politics or the 
size of our government, because 


these positions have already been 
paid for,” said Peter Romer-Fried- 
man, a lawyer who agreed to rep- 
resent the fellows. “This is about 
making sure the government does 
what it said it would do when it 
paid for these young men and 
women to go to graduate school so 
they could join the Foreign Serv- 
ice.” 

Mr. Tillerson’s testimony not- 
withstanding, the programs ex- 
plicitly promise that fellows will 
be able to join the Foreign Service 
if they successfully complete the 
fellowship. Zaid Zaid, a former 
Pickering fellow, said that Mr. 
Tillerson’s claim that no one had 
promised the fellows jobs in the 
Foreign Service was “patently 
false and ridiculous.” 

“The entire point of the pro- 
gram is that the State Department 
pays for part of your education 
and you agree to join the Foreign 
Service after your education,” Mr. 
Zaid said. 

Many fellows serve summer in- 
ternships on Capitol Hill, and 


members of Congress made clear 
their displeasure with Mr. Tiller- 
son’s abrupt decision. Thirty-one 
lawmakers signed a letter asking 
Mr. Tillerson to bring the fellows 
into the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Tillerson’s adjustment to 
life in government has been a diffi- 
cult one. The former chairman 
and chief executive of Exxon Mo- 
bil had initially hoped to under- 
take a wholesale departmental re- 
structuring before hiring nearly 
200 top political staff members 
and hundreds of lower-level 
employees in the kind of organiza- 
tional pause that is common in the 
private sector. 

Mr. Tillerson has since con- 
ceded that he needs to hire a lead- 
ership team before his reorganiza- 
tion is complete, and he said in tes- 
timony two weeks ago that he has 
identified a host of candidates. 
This week, he conceded that train- 
ing for entry-level Foreign Serv- 
ice officers would go forward as 
well. 

In emails sent to the fellows on 


Thursday, the State Department 
said their training as full-fledged 
Foreign Service officers would be- 
gin soon. 

“The Department of State has 
authorized A-100 entry-level For- 
eign Service Officer classes for 
July and September,” Ms. Nauert 
said on Friday, referring to the 
training program. “All eligible 
Pickering and Rangel Fellows 
have been offered spots in these 
classes per the terms of their fel- 
lowship.” 

Lawmakers cheered. 

“We’re pleased the department 
is honoring its commitment to 
these fellows so they can pursue 
their careers in the Foreign Serv- 
ice,” said Senator Bob Corker, a 
Republican from Tennessee who 
is chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The fellows celebrated. 

“I couldn’t be happier,” said 
Larry Harris Jr., 24, the first per- 
son in his family to graduate from 
college. “I cannot wait to serve my 
country.” 


Door Opens for Predatory Colleges 


By KEVIN CAREY 

In June, the secretary of edu- 
cation, Betsy DeVos, announced 
plans to dismantle a set of 
Obama-era policies devised to 
protect students and taxpayers 
from predatory for-profit col- 
leges. 

Yet data released in the final 
days of the previous administra- 
tion shows that the existing rules 
have proved more effective at 
shutting down bad college pro- 
grams than even the most opti- 
mistic backers could have hoped. 

The rules that Ms. DeVos 
wants to repeal are called the 
gainful employment regulations. 
For all for-profit programs, and 
any nondegree employment 
certificate programs at public or 
nonprofit colleges, the education 
department compares how much 
the typical student borrows 
versus how much they earn after 
graduation. 

If the ratio is too high — if 
students borrow lots of money 
and can’t get well-paying jobs — 
the program is deemed “failing.” 
A program that fails in two out of 
three years becomes ineligible 
for federal financial aid. Since 
many for-profit programs get up 
to 90 percent of their revenue 
through the Department of Edu- 
cation, the penalty will almost 
surely shut them down. 

No program has reached this 
point yet. Before it could com- 
plete the rules, the Obama ad- 
ministration had to spend years 
fighting through a thicket of 
lawsuits filed by the for-profit 
college industry. Eleven days 
before President Trump’s inau- 
guration, the Department of 
Education released the first list 
of failing programs. Ms. DeVos 
has extended the original dead- 
line for appealing the findings, 
and recently announced plans to 
rewrite the rules. 

But a close analysis of the 
more than 500 failing programs 
that haven’t appealed their sta- 
tus reveals something interest- 
ing: A substantial majority of 
them, 300 or so, have already 
been shut down — even though 
colleges are not yet required to 
do so. The gainful employment 
test turns out to be an accurate 
way of identifying programs that 
for-profit colleges themselves 
don’t think are worth saving, as 
well as identifying programs run 
by colleges that are on the brink 
of bankruptcy and dissolution. 

Some of the failing programs 
were run by ITT Tech, a publicly 
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traded chain of technical schools 
that collapsed under a wave of 
consumer lawsuits and govern- 
ment investigations in 2016. 
Dozens of other for-profits have 
failed in recent years, from mom- 
and-pop hairdressing academies 
to business schools with dozens 
of programs in multiple states. 

The gainful employment re- 
sults suggest why. Students who 
earned a bachelor’s degree in 
fashion design at Sanford-Brown 
College’s now-defunct Chicago 
campus left school with over 
$45,000 in federal and institu- 
tional loans. But they earned less 
than $21,000 per year, before 
taxes, food and rent. That’s 
barely above the minimum wage 
for a family of three. Only 29 
percent of students who started 
the program graduated on time. 


Rules that reined in 
for-profit schools are 
on their way out 


Sanford-Brown operated for 
years with results like this, until 
the education department 
stepped in. Announcing that the 
entire chain would shutter, Ron 
McCray, C.E.O. of Sanford- 
Brown’s parent corporation, cited 
a “challenging regulatory envi- 
ronment” and “the gainful em- 
ployment regulations issued last 
year.” In other words, rather than 
invest the time and money nec- 
essary to offer affordable pro- 
grams that lead to well-paying 
jobs, they simply closed up shop. 

Other colleges stayed open, 
but quickly dispensed with their 
failing programs. Fortis College, 
which operates more than 40 
campuses in 15 states, used to 
offer an associate degree in 
criminal justice and safety stud- 
ies at its Centerville, Ohio, loca- 
tion. Students typically left the 
two-year program with nearly 
$32,000 in debt — yet earned 
only $15,400 a year. Officials at 
the Centerville campus say the 
program is no longer accepting 
new students. 

In fairness, colleges may not 
have known how ineffective their 


programs were. Complete, de- 
tailed earnings information is 
hard to come by. (The education 
department gets its data from 
the Social Security Administra- 
tion.) Administrators may simply 
be acting responsibly based on 
new knowledge, as Harvard did 
when it suspended a theater arts 
program that failed the test. 

The colleges that are keeping 
their failing programs open tend 
be small concerns that simply 
can’t afford to lose the revenue. 
The Seattle Institute of Oriental 
Medicine offers only three pro- 
grams, one of which, a master’s 
degree in acupuncture, failed the 
test. Tuition is $76,800. The medi- 
an earnings for program gradu- 
ates is $16,256 per year. 

Despite strong evidence that 
the gainful employment rules are 
working as intended, Ms. DeVos 
has decided to tear them up and 
start from scratch, calling the 
regulations “a muddled process 
that’s unfair to students and 
schools.” Both Ms. DeVos and the 
president of the for-profit college 
industry association, Steve Gun- 
derson, have said that students 
should be protected from “fraud.” 
Many of the failing programs 
aren’t fraudulent, in the strict, 
legal sense of the word. They’re 
just extraordinarily ineffective: a 
waste of taxpayer money and 
student time. 

Bridgepoint Education, a pub- 
licly traded for-profit college 
corporation, offers an online 
associate degree in early educa- 
tion through Ashford University 
that costs almost $34,000 in 
tuition, fees and supplies, most of 
which students finance with 
debt. Fewer than half of students 
finish on time, and the median 
graduate earns less than $16,000 
per year. If those results contin- 
ue, the program will be cut off 
from aid under current rules. 

Until this year, Robert S. Eitel 
was a top executive at Bridge- 
point. He is now a senior coun- 
selor to Ms. DeVos, and has been 
officially designated as the edu- 
cation department’s regulatory 
reform officer. 

It will take two years for the 
Department of Education to 
write and set into effect new 
gainful employment rules. A 
department spokesman declined 
to say whether the department 
would be enforcing the existing 
rules in the meantime. If it does- 
n’t, and if the new rules gut the 
existing regulations, Ms. DeVos 
will have destroyed a highly 
effective tool for protecting stu- 
dents from for-profit colleges 
that offer few job prospects and 
mountains of debt. 
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THE45TH PRESIDENT The Agenda 


Asked for Data on Voters , States Give Trump Panel a Bipartisan ‘No’ 



By MICHAEL WINES 

A White House commission’s 
sweeping request for the personal 
and public data of the nation’s 200 
million voters set off an avalanche 
of opposition by state leaders in 
both parties on Friday, as officials 
from California to Mississippi 
called the move an overreach and 
more than 20 states declared they 
would not comply. 

It was an inauspicious start for 
the panel, which was created after 
President Trump claimed last 
winter that millions of illegal 
votes had robbed him of a popular- 
vote victory over Hillary Clinton. 

The vice chairman and day-to- 
day leader of the Presidential Ad- 
visory Commission on Voter In- 
tegrity, Kris Kobach, had asked 
election officials in a letter to turn 
over the data “if publicly avail- 
able,” apparently to aid a nation- 
wide search for evidence of elec- 
tion irregularities. Besides elec- 
tion information like voters’ 
names and party affiliations, the 
commission sought personal in- 
formation including birth dates, 
felony conviction records, voting 
histories for the past decade and 
the last four digits of all voters’ So- 
cial Security numbers. 

Mr. Kobach, the secretary of 
state in Kansas, has said he wants 
to match voter information with 
other data, like federal records of 
foreign residents and undocu- 
mented immigrants, to spotlight 
people who cast illegal ballots. He 
asserts that such fraud is wide- 
spread in Kansas and elsewhere, 
although he has found scant evi- 
dence of it so far. 

But a growing number of state 
election officials have indicated — 
sometimes politely, sometimes 
brusquely — that they will not or 
cannot comply. Among them, iron- 
ically, were Mr. Kobach himself 
and a second member of the com- 
mission, Secretary of State Connie 
Lawson of Indiana, both of whom 
disclosed on Friday that privacy 
laws prevented them from fur- 
nishing some personal voter data. 

By Friday, an informal tally by 
voting-rights advocates indicated 
that election officials in at least 22 
states had partly or completely re- 
jected the commission’s request. 

California, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, New York and Kentucky all 
quickly rejected the request. 
Other states, like Connecticut and 
Tennessee, said state law barred 
them from turning over some 
data. Wisconsin pledged to pro- 
vide what it legally could, if the 
commission paid the $12,500 fee 


charged to anyone who copies the 
voter rolls. 

Kentucky’s secretary of state, 
Alison Lundergan Grimes, said 
that Mr. Trump’s premise for cre- 
ating the commission in the first 
place — that voter fraud was per- 
vasive and needed to be reined in 
— was itself a fraud. 

“Kentucky will not aid a com- 
mission that is at best a waste of 
taxpayer money and at worst an 
effort to legitimize voter suppres- 
sion efforts across the country,” 
Ms. Grimes, a Democrat, wrote in 
response to Mr. Kobach’s request. 

The pushback was bipartisan: 
The Mississippi secretary of state, 
Delbert Hosemann, a Republican, 
said Friday that he had not re- 
ceived a request from the commis- 
sion, but colorfully suggested he 
would not honor one if it came. 

“My reply would be: They can 
go jump in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Mississippi is a great state to 
launch from,” Mr. Hosemann said 
in a statement. “Mississippi 
residents should celebrate Inde- 


pendence Day and our state’s 
right to protect the privacy of our 
citizens by conducting our own 
electoral processes.” 

Mr. Kobach, whose spokeswom- 
an did not respond to phone and 
email messages, told The Kansas 
City Star on Friday that he was not 
concerned by other states’ 
refusals to disclose voters’ per- 
sonal data. “That’s perfectly fine,” 
the newspaper quoted him as say- 
ing. “We understand that. And 
that is entirely up to each state.” 

In an interview last week with 
The Washington Times, Mr. 
Kobach said the accusations from 
voting-rights advocates and 
Democrats that the commission is 
a pretense for a voter-suppression 
enterprise designed to benefit Re- 
publicans were “complete and ut- 
ter nonsense.” Mr. Kobach told the 
newspaper that the act of col- 
lecting data posed no threat to 
voters, saying that the commis- 
sion intended to match voter rolls 
with the federal government’s 
database of noncitizens — includ- 


ing permanent residents, undocu- 
mented immigrants who had been 
apprehended and others — in a 
search for fraudulent ballots. 

Much of the voter data sought 
by the commission — which is for- 
mally led by Vice President Mike 
Pence, as its chairman — is either 
public information or is routinely 
provided to political parties, re- 
searchers and others. But at least 
in California, some of it is pro- 
tected by law from disclosure, 
said Alex Padilla, the secretary of 
state. And the personal data 
sought by the commission has 
never been aggregated on a na- 
tional level with voting informa- 
tion, and should not be, he said. 

Beyond concerns about privacy 
and how the data would be used, 
said Mr. Padilla, a Democrat, “I 
don’t want Kris Kobach to do to 
California what he’s done to Kan- 
sas.” 

Mr. Kobach, a Republican, has 
claimed voter fraud is rampant in 
Kansas, particularly by unauthor- 
ized immigrants. He has pushed 


for an array of restrictions on vot- 
ing and registration — some of 
them overturned after legal bat- 
tles — that a federal judge said 
had kept thousands of Kansans off 
the rolls. 

Academic research and reports 
by the states themselves have re- 
peatedly concluded that voter 
fraud is exceedingly rare and 
limited largely to absentee ballots 
and vote-rigging by election offi- 
cials. But some scholars and advo- 
cates suspect that the commis- 
sion’s true goal is to paint a por- 
trait of a voting system vulnerable 
to manipulation, regardless of the 
actual prevalence of fraud. 

“I think the endgame here is to 
provide the pretext for federal leg- 
islation to make it harder for peo- 
ple to register and vote,” Richard 
L. Hasen, a professor and elec- 
tions expert at the University of 
California, Irvine School of Law, 
said in an interview. 

Mr. Hasen and some voting- 
rights advocates say they antici- 
pate that the commission’s find- 


ings will be followed by Republi- 
can legislation to amend the 1993 
National Voter Registration Act — 
the so-called motor voter law, a 
longtime target of Republican 
complaints. 

New legislation could give 
states more leeway to impose vot- 
ing preconditions like proof of citi- 
zenship and to make it easier for 
officials to purge inactive voters 
from the rolls, Mr. Hasen said. 

The commission is officially bi- 
partisan, and Mr. Kobach has said 
he will bring no biases to the job. 


‘Go jump in the Gulf 
of Mexico,’ one official 
said in response to a 
sweeping request. 


That said, the Republicans named 
to the panel so far include some of 
the most ardent advocates of vot- 
ing restrictions, led by Mr. Kobach 
and J. Kenneth Blackwell, who 
pushed for more stringent voting 
rules in the mid-2000s as Ohio sec- 
retary of state. 

Another Republican appointee 
announced on Thursday, Hans A. 
von Spakovsky, is a former Justice 
Department official in the George 
W. Bush administration who advo- 
cates stricter laws on voting and 
registering. Mr. von Spakovsky, a 
Heritage Foundation scholar who 
maintains an online repository of 
voting-fraud convictions, has cru- 
saded against what he calls a 
liberal bias in federal enforcement 
of election laws. “When it comes 
to American elections, the Obama 
Justice Department has taken the 
side of criminals over law-abiding 
citizens,” he wrote last year in a 
critique of the department’s 
lawyers. “It has used selective en- 
forcement of the law to help 
Democrats retain power.” 

Voting-rights advocates have 
urged Democrats to shun mem- 
bership on the commission, but 
Maine’s secretary of state, 
Matthew Dunlap, agreed to join it 
this month — in part, he said in an 
interview, to serve as a watchdog. 

“If it takes a dishonest turn, say, 
and instead of having our thesis 
informed by facts we have our 
facts informed by the thesis, I’m in 
an incredible position to talk 
about that publicly,” Mr. Dunlap 
said. 
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Scott Pruitt, the head of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
has disputed the scientific consensus on climate change. 


E.P.A . Chief Is Planning 
A Test of Climate Science 


By BRAD PLUMER 
and CORAL DAVENPORT 

WASHINGTON - Scott Pruitt, 
the head of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, plans to con- 
vene a team of researchers to test 
the scientific premise of human- 
caused climate change, he told 
coal industry executives on 
Thursday. 

Speaking at a board meeting of 
the American Coalition for Clean 
Coal Electricity, a lobbying group 
for coal companies and their in- 
dustry allies, Mr. Pruitt said his 
staff had already begun prepara- 
tions for a “red team-blue team” 
exercise to challenge mainstream 
climate science, according to two 
people who attended the meeting 
but were not authorized to speak 
about it publicly. 

The initiative, first reported by 
E&E News, is the latest in a series 
of moves at the E.P.A. that critics 
say is undermining the role of aca- 
demic research at the agency 
charged with protecting the na- 
tion’s environment and public 
health. 

The idea for a “red team-blue 
team” exercise has gained promi- 
nence among those who play 
down the urgency of global warm- 
ing. Rick Perry, the energy secre- 
tary, endorsed the idea in a Senate 
hearing on Thursday. 

In an op-ed for The Wall Street 
Journal in April, Steven Koonin, a 
physicist at New York University, 
proposed that a “red team” of dis- 
senting scientists be established 
to critique major scientific reports 


Justin Gillis contributed reporting. 


on climate change. A “blue team” 
of climate scientists would then 
rebut the criticisms, and the re- 
sulting back-and-forth would un- 
fold in public view. 

Dr. Koonin, who was an under 
secretary at the Department of 
Energy in the Obama administra- 
tion, said the process “would 
produce a traceable public record 
that would allow the public and 
decision makers a better under- 
standing of certainties and uncer- 
tainties.” 

He drew an analogy to red-team 
exercises used by the military to 
test assumptions and analyze 
risks. 

Many mainstream climate sci- 
entists say the proposal would 
make a mockery of scientific re- 
search, which already relies on an 
extensive process of peer review 
to weed out flawed analyses. 

Those scientists worry that Mr. 
Pruitt’s exercise will not be con- 
ducted in good faith, and will only 
create a platform for marginal 
views that have already been dis- 
proved in the normal course of sci- 
entific debate. 

“I think this is fundamentally a 
dumb idea,” Andrew Dessler, a 
professor of atmospheric science 
at Texas A&M University, said in 
an email. “It’s like a red team-blue 
team exercise about whether 
gravity exists.” 

Mr. Pruitt has disputed the con- 
sensus on climate change in the 
past. He told CNBC in March that 
he did not think carbon dioxide 
was “a primary contributor to the 
global warming we see,” contra- 
dicting decades of analysis by fed- 
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A coal-fired power plant in Juliette, Ga. Mr. Pruitt is pushing to dismantle E.P.A. regulations around greenhouse-gas emissions. 


eral researchers. 

He is also pushing to dismantle 
E.P.A. regulations around green- 
house-gas emissions and has said 
he wants to help the declining 
American coal industry. 

Those actions have led many 
scientists to question whether Mr. 
Pruitt will conduct a fair-minded 


Mainstream climate 
scientists see a 
mockery of scientific 
research. 


review of climate research. 

An E.P.A. spokeswoman de- 
clined to comment. 

“The key will be to see who they 
get to staff the teams,” Dr. Dessler 
said. “I can’t imagine mainstream 
scientists rushing to sign up for a 
process which is clearly a waste of 
time. My guess is that, in the end, 
many of the participants will have 
dubious credentials.” 

Ken Caldeira, an atmospheric 
scientist at the Carnegie Institu- 


tion for Science, agreed that the 
exercise was unnecessary. 

“Scientists are already spend- 
ing most of their time trying to 
poke holes in what other scientists 
are saying,” he said in an email. 
“The whole red team-blue team 
concept misunderstands what sci- 
ence is all about.” 

Joseph Majkut, a climate scien- 
tist at the Niskanen Center, a lib- 
ertarian think tank that supports 
strong action on climate change, 
argued that a red-team exercise, 
carried out fairly and rigorously, 
could help defuse bitter political 
debates over climate science. 

“If we want to disarm the cli- 
mate debate, we have to be willing 
to assume there are good inten- 
tions on the other side,” Dr. Majkut 
said. 

He cited the example of Richard 
A. Muller, a physicist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
who was initially skeptical of tem- 
perature records that showed the 
earth was warming. 

In 2010, Dr. Muller established a 
team to aggressively investigate 
those records, and ended up con- 
firming the conclusions of main- 
stream researchers. 

The consensus on climate 
change rests on a long history of 


scientific inquiry. 

In the 19th century, scientists 
established that carbon dioxide 
was trapping heat at the earth’s 
surface, and that adding more of it 
to the air was likely to warm the 
planet. 

In the 20th century, researchers 
proved that human activities were 
increasing the amount of the gas 
in the atmosphere and that the 
earth was warming in response, 
largely ruling out other causes of 
the temperature increase. 

By late in that century, atmos- 
pheric scientists had concluded 
almost unanimously that the 
warming poses profound risks for 
human society and for the natural 
world. 

The exact magnitude of those 
risks remains heavily debated, 
but that cuts in both directions — 
the scientists say the effects could 
be weaker or stronger than ex- 
pected. 

That broad understanding took 
decades to emerge, and all ele- 
ments of it were subjected to scru- 
tiny along the way, through the 
same procedures that apply to 
other sciences. 

Climate science does have one 
unusual institution, however. Be- 
cause the implications of the find- 


ings are so important, the nations 
of the world set up a committee in 
1988, the Intergovernmental Pan- 
el on Climate Change, to peri- 
odically review the research and 
issue exhaustive summary re- 
ports. 

Critics of these reports argue 
that dissenting voices are often 
excluded, which is why they favor 
a red-team exercise of the sort Mr. 
Pruitt is proposing. 

Judith Curry, a climate scientist 
formerly at Georgia Tech, said 
that differing perspectives on how 
to frame the climate problem have 
been “largely ignored.” 

But many scientists counter 
that dissenting voices do have op- 
portunity to air their views — and 
have been marginalized only be- 
cause their arguments have been 
tested over the years and found 
wanting. 

Christopher B. Field, the head 
of an environmental center at 
Stanford University and a leading 
figure in the last Intergovernmen- 
tal Panel on Climate Change re- 
view, said that 142,631 comments 
were received on the drafts of that 
document. Scientists responded 
to all of them, and some led to ex- 
tensive changes in the final re- 
port. 
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THE 45TH PRESIDENT The News Media 


4 Morning Joe Row 
Underscores Trumps 
Cable TV Fixation 


JIM 
RUTENBERG 

MEDIATOR 


There are a lot of insights to be 
drawn from the latest media 
maelstrom involving President 
Trump: about his sensitivity to 
criticism, his impulsivity, the way 
he talks about 
women and the 
ease with which he 
can still hurl the 
basest of insults. 
But the episode 
is also a striking example of how 
a presidency born of television 
lives there still, no matter what 
else might be going on In Real 
Life (IRL, as the internet calls 
it). 

It’s a cable news-Twitter presi- 
dency. So is it any wonder that 
one of the great, early standoffs 
of the new administration is not 
between the president and Con- 
gress or the president and a 
foreign leader, but between the 
president and the hosts of a 
morning news show? 

As one of those hosts, Joe 
Scarborough of MSNBC, told me 
on Friday, “He should be a lot 
more worried about NATO and 
building a relationship with 
Angela Merkel than he is with 
cable news hosts.” 

People close to the president 
will tell you that in fights like this 
one, his anger doesn’t stem from 
the criticism aimed at him, but 
from the fact that it comes from 
prominent people he once con- 
sidered friends. That’s going to 
be hard to avoid given that his 
relationships with the nation’s 
top news people started when 
they were his fellow New York 
media fixtures, not national 
journalists covering him as the 
president. 

No relationship better exempli- 
fies the way Mr. Trump lives and 
breathes the political-media 
environment than the one be- 
tween him and the hosts of 
“Morning Joe,” Mr. Scarborough 
and Mika Brzezinski, both of 
whom agreed to talk with me 
about it on Friday. 

As has now been well docu- 
mented, Mr. Trump spent years 
courting and hobnobbing with 
the major media personalities 
who populate his hometown. Mr. 
Scarborough and Ms. Brzezinski 
were among them. After all, they 
were part of the same network, 


NBC, where Mr. Trump’s “Ap- 
prentice” was such a hit. 

Mr. Scarborough and Ms. 
Brzezinski don’t deny that some- 
thing of a friendship developed, 
although they say it gets 
overblown. 

“Maybe we had lunch with 
him five or six years ago, but, 
you know, it was always a run- 
and-gun thing,” Mr. Scarborough 
said. “He’d always show up for 
our book parties; he was always 
very supportive there. He’d help 
us with fund-raisers when David 
Axelrod was raising money for 
Cure. Donald was very helpful 
there. We did a lot of stuff with 
AmeriCares, and we could al- 
ways count on him being sup- 
portive on that.” 

During the campaign the 
relationship had its ups and 
downs, all of which played out 
publicly. 

Mr. Scarborough and Ms. 
Brzezinski were early to pro- 
claim that Mr. Trump had a real 
shot at the presidency, and they 
say those forecasts led to criti- 
cism that they were too cozy 
with him. Mr. Trump didn’t help 
when he once referred to them 
on their show as “supporters,” 
although he quickly changed it 
to “believers.” 

Their posture toward him 
could be plenty harsh and be- 
came increasingly so with Mr. 
Trump’s call for a “total and 
complete” ban on Muslims en- 
tering the United States. They 
also objected when Mr. Trump 
questioned whether a judge 
presiding over a case against 
Trump University could be fair 
to him because of his Mexican 
heritage (Mr. Trump publicly 
denigrated Mexicans early in his 
campaign). 

“I mean our coverage when 
the voting started was probably 
90 percent negative,” Mr. Scar- 
borough said. “He’s always 
shocked when he does some- 
thing offensive and we attack 
him for it.” 

But after Mr. Trump won the 
presidency, the leaf turned 
again, with Mr. Scarborough and 
Ms. Brzezinski urging their 
audience to give him a chance. 

And knowing how closely Mr. 
Trump watched cable news — 



and their show, in particular — 
they told me that they tried at 
times to use the program as an 
advisory and learning tool for the 
incoming commander in chief. 

(As The Times reported then, Mr. 
Trump also sought Mr. Scarbor- 
ough’s advice directly on occa- 
sion.) 

“It doesn’t seem like he reads 
much — it seems like he takes in 
things on TV,” Ms. Brzezinski 
said. “And we knew that he was 
very interested in being on the 
show or being talked about on 
the show, and so we took our best 
shot at bringing on the best 
people: the best admirals, the 
best retired generals, the best 
foreign policy minds — the best 
on both sides of the aisle — just 
to try to elevate the conversa- 
tion, I mean, doing what we do, 
but maybe hoping that he would 
hear some of it.” 

Ms. Brzezinski - the daughter 
of Zbigniew Brzezinski, the for- 
mer national security adviser — 
also said she helped Mr. Trump 
find a key staff member, his 
foreign policy adviser, Dina 
Powell. Ms. Powell, a former 


Bush administration official, has 
emerged as a power inside the 
administration, reassuring wor- 
ried outsiders. 

“Dina Powell was in there 
because I brought her to Trump 
Tower and introduced her to 
Ivanka and Donald,” Ms. 
Brzezinski said. “I will just say 
that, on camera and off, we 
hoped for the best.” 

(A person familiar with Ms. 
Powell’s ascent at the White 
House, who spoke on the condi- 
tion of anonymity to discuss 
private conversations, confirmed 
Ms. Brzezinski’s description of 
the introduction, but said her 
move to the National Security 
Council from an informal advi- 
sory role with Ivanka Trump 
came at the behest of H. R. Mc- 
Master, Mr. Trump’s national 
security adviser, on the advice of 
outside experts.) 

Things started to deteriorate, 
Mr. Scarborough said, after Mr. 
Trump’s first week in office. 

The president invited Mr. 
Scarborough and Ms. Brzezinski 
to lunch at the White House, 
where, Vanity Fair reported, he 


even offered to officiate at their 
wedding should they have one 
(they have since publicly an- 
nounced their engagement). 

“He said, ‘How do you think 
the first week went?’ and I sort 
of stammered a little bit, and I 
said, ‘Well, you know, there have 
been some problems,”’ Mr. Scar- 
borough said, adding that his 
critical emphasis was on the 
president’s first attempt at im- 
posing a travel ban, which had 
been promptly blocked in court. 

“He blanched and he said, ‘You 
didn’t like how this first week 
went?’ He started repeating that, 
and he said, ‘Hey Steve, hey 
Reince, Joe says he doesn’t think 
we had a great first week.’” 

Then came what he described 
as a screaming match over the 
phone a couple of weeks later, 
after Ms. Brzezinski and Mr. 
Scarborough mercilessly mocked 
Mr. Trump’s aide Stephen Miller 
for his overheated proclamation 
that the president’s power to 
impose the travel ban should 
“not be questioned” by the 
courts. 

“It went back and forth for 20 


or 30 minutes and it was a very 
ugly call,” Mr. Scarborough said. 
“He was screaming at me saying, 
‘Why are you being so tough on 
this kid — I invited you to lunch 
at the White House, and you 
know I could have invited Sean 
Hannity,’ and I said, ‘Well, invite 
Sean Hannity — we’re not going 
to be schmoozed because you 
gave us some fish.’ ” 

The White House had no com- 
ment, but the administration and 
its supporters have made Mr. 
Trump’s views clear. 

On Thursday, during an inter- 
view on Fox News, the Republi- 
can National Committee chair- 
woman Ronna Romney McDan- 
iel said of Mr. Scarborough and 
Ms. Brzezinski: “They’ve said he 
has dementia. They’ve said he’s 
stupid. They’ve called him a 
goon. They’ve called him a thug. 
They’ve said he’s mentally ill.” 
And they have said all that. 

For now, Mr. Scarborough no 
longer has a place at Mr. Trump’s 
table. Mr. Hannity of Fox News, 
though, has a singular place at it, 
providing Mr. Trump a far more 
flattering television mirror. 


A Presidential Feud Fit for Daytime Television Rages With Allegations of Extortion 
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keeps close tabs on his news cov- 
erage, and is unafraid to lash out 
in public against journalists he 
deems disloyal. 

In his years as a real estate de- 
veloper and socialite, Mr. Trump 
leaned on gossip outlets to bur- 
nish his image — and place news 
items to harm his enemies. Mr. 
Scarborough’s account on Friday 
raised the question of whether Mr. 
Trump has brought those tactics 
into the West Wing, using The En- 
quirer and its wealthy publisher, 
the president’s close friend David 
Pecker, as a collaborator. 

On the air Friday, Mr. Scarbor- 
ough said that three White House 
aides had repeatedly “begged” 
him to apologize to Mr. Trump for 
his critical commentary, so that 
the president would stop the En- 
quirer story from running. 

Allies of Mr. Trump, who has 
fumed over the often-scathing 
coverage of him on “Morning Joe,” 
rejected that interpretation of the 
exchanges, saying that no ul- 
timatum was issued. 

The exact nature of the discus- 
sions remained murky. But at one 
point, Mr. Scarborough contacted 
Jared Kushner, the president’s 
son-in-law and one of his top 
advisers, after learning that The 
Enquirer was pursuing a story 
about him and Ms. Brzezinski. 

Mr. Kushner told the host that 
he needed to speak with Mr. 
Trump about his concerns, ac- 
cording to three people familiar 
with the conversation who re- 
quested anonymity to discuss a 
private conversation. 

When Mr. Scarborough, who 
has taken to questioning Mr. 
Trump’s mental fitness on-air, 
noted that he and the president 
were not on good terms, Mr. Kush- 
ner suggested an apology may be 
in order, the people said. 

On Friday, Mr. Scarborough 
said that he had text messages 
and emails to back up his account, 
but he declined to release them, 
citing the privacy of his sources. 

For its part, the Enquirer — 
which endorsed Mr. Trump for 
president and often runs stories 
favorable to him and critical of his 
opponents — said it wanted noth- 
ing to do with the fight. “We have 
no knowledge of any discussions 
between the White House and Joe 
and Mika about our story, and ab- 
solutely no involvement in those 
discussions,” its editor, Dylan 


Maggie Haberman, Christopher 
Mele and Jim Rutenberg contrib- 
uted reporting. 


Howard, wrote in a statement. 

The story in question was pub- 
lished in early June, under the 
headline “Joe & Mika: TV Couple’s 
Sleazy Cheating Scandal.” Ms. 
Brzezinski said in a phone inter- 
view that she was rattled when 
her children and friends received 
calls from Enquirer reporters be- 
fore it ran. But she added, “We 
never once considered calling 
Donald, let’s just put it that way.” 

The Enquirer incident came to 
light as the “Morning Joe” stars 
reacted to a furor that broke out on 
Thursday, when Mr. Trump 
tweeted that Mr. Scarborough was 
a “psycho” and claimed he had 
once seen Ms. Brzezinski “bleed- 
ing badly from a face-lift.” 

His comments were met with a 
bipartisan backlash, including 
from Republican lawmakers cru- 


cial to his legislative agenda, and 
revived a broader discussion of 
the president’s habit of making in- 
sulting remarks about women’s 
appearances. 

Ms. Brzezinski and Mr. Scarbor- 
ough were once friendly with Mr. 
Trump, visiting him and his family 
at his Florida estate. But they are 
now blistering critics, a reversal 
that Mr. Trump took as an insult- 
ing and personal betrayal. 

The controversy spilled into 
Friday, overshadowing the White 
House’s plans. The hosts wrote an 
op-ed in The Washington Post. A 
meeting between the president 
and his South Korean counter- 
part, Moon Jae-in, a sober discus- 
sion about North Korean ag- 
gression, shared coverage on ca- 
ble news with segments about the 
Enquirer’s disreputable past and 


onscreen graphics including “TV 
Hosts: White House Used Tabloid 
Story to Threaten Us.” 

By nightfall, CNN — which has 
engaged in its own war of words 
with Mr. Trump this year — was 
airing a discussion of whether the 
White House had veered into the 
realm of extortion. 

Mr. Pecker, The Enquirer’s pub- 
lisher, was the subject of a recent 
profile in The New Yorker exam- 
ining his decades-long friendship 
with Mr. Trump, which included 
allegations that he had quashed 
stories critical of Mr. Trump dur- 
ing the presidential race. (Mr. 
Pecker denied this.) The Enquirer 
endorsed Mr. Trump last year and 
ran questionable articles about 
his Republican opponents, includ- 
ing a piece that falsely linked Sen- 
ator Ted Cruz’s father to the Ken- 


nedy assassination. 

Dick Morris, a former political 
consultant who now writes for 
The Enquirer, said in an interview 
that the criticism of the president 
on “Morning Joe’” was a sign of 
“the media itself becoming Don- 
ald Trump’s political opponent.” 

“He’s no longer opposing the 
Democratic Party,” Mr. Morris 
said. “He’s opposing the media.” 

Presidents before Mr. Trump of- 
ten griped about their coverage, 
but took a more hands-off ap- 
proach in responding to journal- 
ists. Barack Obama prided him- 
self on ignoring cable news, and 
George W. Bush preferred his tele- 
vision tuned to ESPN, said Alex 
Conant, a former spokesman for 
Mr. Bush. 

“Trump is not the first politician 
to have a thin skin when it comes 


to bad media coverage,” said Mr. 
Conant, who led communications 
for Senator Marco Rubio’s presi- 
dential campaign. “It’s his reac- 
tion to it that’s so unusual, and 
counterproductive.” 

The talk-show host Dick Cavett, 
reached by telephone on Friday, 
recalled his brush with a presi- 
dent’s ire. Richard Nixon was re- 
corded in the Oval Office com- 
plaining about Mr. Cavett’s com- 
mentary, and asking his chief of 
staff, H. R. Haldeman, what to do. 

“Is there any way we can screw 
him?” Mr. Nixon can be heard ask- 
ing of Mr. Cavett. 

So would Mr. Cavett offer any 
advice for Ms. Brzezinski and Mr. 
Scarborough? 

“It’s a considerable honor,” he 
said, laughing. “I would say, sit 
back and enjoy it.” 
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THE45TH PRESIDENT The Team 


Like Father Like Son, 
Using Twitter as a Foil 
To Skewer Political Foes 



By KATIE ROGERS 
and MAGGIE HABERMAN 

Donald Trump Jr., the presi- 
dent’s eldest son, doesn’t always 
take after his father. He finds little 
joy in wandering gilded rooms. He 
would rather go hunting than play 
a round of golf. He has little inter- 
est in becoming a politician. 

He has, however, inherited his 
father’s affection for Twitter as a 
weapon against political foes. But 
even here, their styles are differ- 
ent. 

President Trump tends to fire a 
digital bazooka when met with a 
perceived slight, often hitting be- 
low the belt and leaving himself 
open to bipartisan criticism, as he 
did this week by insulting the 
hosts of the MSNBC program 
“Morning Joe.” The younger Mr. 
Trump uses the platform more fre- 
quently to harshly call out what he 
sees as a bias against the Trump 
White House that is shared by 
journalists, Democrats and celeb- 
rities — all suspects, he feels, in a 
plot to undermine and threaten 
his father’s embattled presidency. 

Some of the president’s 
supporters privately say Mr. 
Trump is doing a more forceful job 
defending his father from outside 
the White House than some peo- 
ple inside it, and some see a wid- 
ening opportunity for him to be an 
effective and high-profile torch- 
bearer for their grievances. 

Mr. Trump’s social media pres- 
ence can be a strange stew of fam- 
ily, politics and simmering anger. 
Like his father, the younger Mr. 
Trump sees social media as a way 
to circumvent the media that he 
thinks is not properly serving 
readers and viewers. “By so fla- 
grantly picking sides,” Mr. Trump 
said in an interview this week, 
“they’re forcing people to go to 
other places to watch.” 


Mr. Trump, 39, is used to doing 
battle on his father’s behalf. He 
was the one who carried out the 
firing of Mr. Trump’s first cam- 
paign manager, Corey 
Lewandowski. 

He said he was still frustrated 
by some of his father’s aides: “I 
think he’s being served well by 
some people.” Other people, less 
so, he said. 

Since assuming management of 
the Trump Organization with his 
brother Eric, Mr. Trump has been 
an infrequent presence in the 
White House, attending events 
like the Easter Egg Roll and his fa- 
ther’s birthday. But the Trumps 
are still able to close ranks from 
afar. 

Both father and son use Twitter 
as a digital flogging machine 
when they sense that someone 
has treated them unfairly. The 
family resemblance was on dis- 
play this week after CNN — a pe- 
rennial news nemesis — quickly 
retracted a story about a Trump 
campaign aide’s business ties to 
Russia and accepted the resigna- 
tions of three journalists. The net- 
work was also forced to defend the 
actions of a producer who criti- 
cized the network’s news cover- 
age — the producer had been 
speaking to someone wearing a 
hidden camera. 

The Trumps pounced. 

“Wow, CNN had to retract big 
story on “Russia,” with 3 
employees forced to resign. What 
about all the other phony stories 
they do? FAKE NEWS !” the pres- 
ident wrote at 6 : 30 in the morning 
on Tuesday. 

“Hey mainstream media, which 
one of you will actually report on 
this @CNN story this morning? 
Be balanced and fair ! ! ! ” his eldest 
son chimed in a few hours later. 

In some cases, conservatives 


have been reaching out directly to 
the younger Mr. Trump, asking 
him to jump in and fight. Political 
violence has been a preoccupation 
of Mr. Trump’s. The episode in 
which the comedian Kathy Griffin 
held up what looked like the presi- 
dent’s severed head was a particu- 
lar source of outrage. 

“Twitter allowed me to call her 
out immediately for her vile, sick, 
disgusting actions,” Mr. Trump 
said. “It brought attention to a se- 
rious issue that would have been 
glossed over otherwise. Social 
media, if used properly, is a fantas- 
tic tool to redefine the conversa- 
tion in our terms.” 

Mr. Trump, who divides his time 
between Manhattan and a prop- 
erty upstate, seems to speak the 
language of conservatives most 
naturally. He is an avid hunter 
whose closest friends are not con- 
sidered New York elite, but are 
people who enjoy the outdoors 
and are gun enthusiasts. This 
makes him as much his father’s 
ambassador to Middle America — 
and a broader swath of conserva- 
tives — as anyone. 


“As of late I’ve probably taken 
more of a role in it of my own voli- 
tion,” Mr. Trump said of con- 
fronting critics, noting he is not 
working in concert with the White 
House. “I’m watching from the 
outside.” 

During sensitive times, the Re- 
publican National Committee has 
asked Mr. Trump to step in as a 
pinch-hitter when his father has 
been advised not to tweet. When 
James B. Comey, the former F.B.I. 
director, testified before the Sen- 
ate in early June, the younger Mr. 
Trump coordinated with the na- 
tional committee to push back 
against Mr. Comey’s testimony. 
When Mr. Comey testified that the 
president had mentioned closing 
the federal investigation into con- 
tact between Russian officials and 
Michael T. Flynn, Mr. Trump’s for- 
mer national security adviser, Mr. 
Trump took to Twitter. 

“Hoping and telling are two 
very different things,” Mr. Trump 
wrote, “you would think that a guy 
like Comey would know that. 
#givemeabreak” 


Lindsay Jancek, the deputy 
communications director for the 
national committee, said in an in- 
terview that there was frequent 
communication between the orga- 
nization and Mr. Trump. The com- 
mittee sends him messaging ma- 
terials, including thoughts for 
posts, for him to consider sharing 
to his 1.7 million Twitter followers. 
That following has grown from 
about 700,000 since the presiden- 
tial campaign began in earnest. 
Ms. Jancek called the work done 
during the Comey hearing “very 
successful in driving a narrative 
and pushing back.” 

Mr. Trump has said he gets the 
national committee talking points 
or sometimes his friends share 
tweets, but that his own posts are 
not made at anyone’s behest. He 
has his own way of leaping into ac- 
tion: On Thursday, when his fa- 
ther drew swift backlash for using 
Twitter to crudely attack Mika 
Brzezinski, the co-host of the 
MSNBC show “Morning Joe,” Mr. 
Trump did not issue a defense but 
used the episode as another op- 
portunity to attack CNN. 


A deft user of social 
media, the oldest son 
of the president 
takes on a wider role. 


The message is working with 
millennials, according to Charlie 
Kirk, the founder of Turning Point 
USA, an activist group for young 
conservatives. Mr. Kirk, who in- 
teracts frequently with Mr. Trump 
on Twitter, said that members 
across the group’s 1,100 college 
and high school campuses were 
avid followers of Mr. Trump’s 
Twitter, Facebook and Instagram 
accounts, which tend to showcase 
his hunting prowess and dedica- 
tion to his wife and five children. 

“As we work to grow the party 
and attract younger voters,” Mr. 
Kirk, 23, wrote in an email, “hav- 
ing strong, confident, funny, and 
respected voices like Donald 
Trump Jr. is a tremendous asset.” 

Mr. Trump also frequently in- 
teracts with prominent conserva- 
tives, and acknowledged that 
there are some people he has re- 
tweeted or praised who have 
flagged conspiracy theories. In 
April, he suggested that Mike Cer- 
novich, a writer known for pro- 
moting false claims that Hillary 
Clinton was part of a pedophile 
ring located in the basement of a 
pizzeria, deserved a Pulitzer Prize 
for using shaky anonymous 
sourcing to report on the White 
House. 

Mr. Trump said that a tweet of 
support for people who promote 
conspiracy theories was not “an 
endorsement of everything that 
that person has ever said or done.” 

He said: “That doesn’t mean 
that one individual thought, 
though, is any less right or should- 
n’t be an issue.” 

Despite raising his public pro- 
file as a pugilistic defender of the 
president, Mr. Trump said he had 
no plans to follow his father’s path 
into politics. 

“For the time being,” he said, “I 
think I’m much more effective do- 
ing what I’m doing.” 


A Furious Reaction in Nevada for a Senator Who Defied Trump on the Health Bill 
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Senator Dean Heller of Nevada on Tuesday at a White House meeting with President Trump to discuss the health care bill. 
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Gov. Brian Sandoval has supported Senator Heller. 
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stream conservatives, the purity- 
versus-pragmatist wars have giv- 
en way to a new, Trump-centered 
debate that highlights how fully 
the president has taken over the 
party. 

On the other hand, Mr. Heller 
faces enormous grass-roots pres- 
sure to stand his ground against 
the bill. He has clung tightly to his 
state’s popular Republican gover- 
nor, Brian Sandoval, a staunch op- 
ponent of the repeal who accepted 
the Medicaid expansion dollars in 
the Affordable Care Act. More 
than 200,000 Nevadans have 
gained insurance through Medic- 
aid since the passage of the health 
law. 

What angered the Republican 
rank and file about Mr. Heller’s 
critique was not so much his un- 
ease with the compromise Senate 
legislation — a measure that 
many on the far right are also dis- 
pleased with — but that he would 
so purposefully undermine the 
president’s agenda. 

And it is not just party activists 
who are displeased with the sena- 
tor. 

Mr. Adelson and Mr. Wynn, two 
of Las Vegas’s leading gambling 
titans, each contacted Mr. Heller 
at the request of the White House 
last week to complain about his 
opposition to the Republican-writ- 
ten health overhaul, according to 
multiple Republican officials. 

One ally of Mr. Heller’s ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Adelson and 
Mr. Wynn were unhappy with the 
senator at the moment and that 
their relationship needed some re- 
pair work. 

Both billionaire donors are 
close to Mr. Trump, a fellow ty- 
coon. Mr. Adelson played a pivotal 
role in Mr. Trump’s election, show- 
ering Republican groups last year 
with tens of millions of dollars. Mr. 
Wynn is the finance chairman of 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee and oversaw a fund-raiser on 
Wednesday at the president’s 
Washington hotel that Mr. Trump 
said had raised about $7 million 
for the party committee and his 
re-election campaign. 

Earlier that day, America First 
Policies held a donor meeting for 
those who were in the capital for 
that evening’s fund-raiser. Every 
contributor who raised the issue 
of the anti-Heller campaign — an 
extraordinary offensive against a 
vulnerable senator in one’s own 
party — expressed approval of the 
attacks, according to an attendee. 

Ronald M. Cameron, a major 
Republican donor who gave the 
maximum $5,400 donation to Mr. 
Heller’s re-election campaign this 
year, said he would consider in- 
vesting in primary race chal- 


Maggie Haberman contributed re- 
porting from New York. 


lenges to Republican lawmakers 
who oppose the health care bill or 
other White House legislative pri- 
orities. 

“I might support a challenger, 
and would certainly withhold sup- 
port from someone that I thought 


was against Trump’s agenda,” 
said Mr. Cameron, an Arkansas 
poultry magnate who donated 
more than $2 million to commit- 
tees supporting Mr. Trump’s 2016 
campaign and attended the 
Wednesday fund-raiser for his re- 


election. 

Mr. Cameron — who was so- 
licited by America First but said 
he had not donated to the group — 
said that he was not familiar with 
the group’s ads against Mr. Heller, 
but that he did not object to the 
idea of publicly calling out law- 
makers who oppose the health 
care bill. 

They should “shape up or get 
out of the way,” he said. 

Mr. Trump himself, while ac- 
knowledging the complaints of the 
Republican senators at the White 
House meeting, has in other pri- 
vate sessions with his aides and 
allies made clear that he very 
much approved of the onslaught 
against Mr. Heller. At the wedding 
of Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin last Saturday and then 
again in the White House this 
week, he told advisers that he sup- 
ported the ad blitz, according to 
multiple Republican officials who 
have spoken to the president. 

Officials with America First in- 
sist that Mr. Trump and the White 
House staff all supported their de- 
cision to target Mr. Heller. But 
there has been some unease in the 
administration over the strategy, 
which created a significant rift 
with the Senate majority leader, 
Mitch McConnell of Kentucky, and 
other Republican senators at the 
very moment they were trying to 
forge consensus around the re- 


peal bill. 

At least one White House offi- 
cial sought to halt the attacks out 
of fear that alienating Mr. Heller 
would carry adverse ramifica- 
tions well beyond the health de- 
bate. The Nevada senator is a cru- 
cial vote not only in the chamber 
— where Republicans have a bare 
two-seat majority — but also on 


Loyalty to the 
president becomes 
an internal battle line 
for Republicans. 


the finance and banking commit- 
tees. The two panels have jurisdic- 
tion over legislative priorities like 
tax cuts and presidential appoint- 
ments. 

Close advisers to Mr. Heller say 
he is open to eventually support- 
ing the legislation, if significant 
changes are made. 

Megan Taylor, a spokeswoman 
for Mr. Heller, did not respond to 
questions about his call with the 
casino magnates or the prospect 
of a primary race next year. 

In a statement, she said Mr. 
Heller “continues to engage with 


his colleagues, leadership and the 
administration to discuss what 
Nevada needs to see in this bill.” 
But, she said, “it’s not about Sena- 
tor Heller getting to a yes; it’s 
about improving the legislation so 
that it achieves his goals of lower- 
ing costs and protecting Nevada’s 
most vulnerable.” 

Mr. Trump and Mr. Heller have 
little in the way of a relationship. 
The senator never supported the 
president’s campaign, and Mr. 
Trump identifies him with a larger 
group of Nevada Republicans, in- 
cluding Mr. Sandoval, who either 
remained on the sidelines 
throughout 2016 or spurned him in 
the wake of the “Access Holly- 
wood” tape disclosure last Octo- 
ber. 

The day after Mr. Trump was re- 
vealed to have boasted on that 
tape about sexually assaulting 
women, a pair of Republican law- 
makers in Nevada made a show of 
abandoning their party nominee 
at a rally outside Las Vegas. In do- 
ing so, Representative Joe Heck, 
who was running for the Senate, 
and Representative Cresent 
Hardy, who was seeking re-elec- 
tion, enraged Mr. Trump’s sup- 
porters. 

Both lost their campaigns, 
making Nevada a rare bright spot 
in an otherwise lackluster year for 
Democrats. 

To Nevada conservatives, it 
was an instructive moment — and 
one they said Mr. Heller appears 
not to have learned a lesson from. 

“He’s making a tragic mistake 
that I thought had already been 
learned by the G.O.R delegation in 
Nevada,” said Wayne Allyn Root, 
a conservative talk show host and 
columnist in Las Vegas. “When 
you abandon Trump, you don’t get 
one Democrat, but you lose Re- 
publicans.” 

Both Mr. Root and Chuck Muth, 
another Nevada-based conserva- 
tive activist, said they had been in- 
undated with emails and calls 
from grass-roots Republicans who 
are angry about Mr. Heller. But 
whether that fury translates into a 
viable primary race challenge is 
far from certain. The senator will 
have significant financial support 
from his allies in Washington, and 
there is no obvious Republican op- 
ponent on the horizon. Mr. Tarka- 
nian said he was also eyeing an- 
other run for the House seat he 
narrowly lost last year. 

Another potential challenger, 
the state treasurer, Dan Schwartz, 
said he was likely to run for gover- 
nor and has signaled to Mr. Heller 
through intermediaries that he 
will not take on the senator. 

“He will pay some price, but I 
just don’t think it’s realistic,” Mr. 
Schwartz said, citing the money 
needed to challenge Mr. Heller. 
“He’s in a tight spot, but I don’t 
think it’s dire.” 
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THE45TH PRESIDENT HealthCare 


$45 Billion to Fight Opioid Abuse Is Nowhere Near Enough , Experts Say 
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A police officer in Huntington, W.Va., searched the belongings of a woman suspected of using heroin in April. The state is among those hard hit by the opioid crisis. 


By ABBY GOODNOUGH 

WASHINGTON - The Senate 
leadership’s efforts to salvage the 
Republican health care bill have 
focused in part on adding $45 bil- 
lion for states to spend on opioid 
addiction treatment. 

That is a big pot of money. But 
addiction specialists said it was 
drastically short of what would be 
needed to make up for the legisla- 
tion’s deep cuts to Medicaid, 
which has provided treatment for 
hundreds of thousands of people 
caught up in a national epidemic 
of opioid abuse. 

The new money would most 
likely flow to states in the form of 
grants over 10 years, averaging 
out to $4.5 billion per year. With 
hundreds of people dying every 
week from overdoses of heroin, 
fentanyl and opioid painkillers, 
some specialists say a fixed 


Specialists urge 
consistent health care 
coverage for addicts , 
not federal grants. 


amount of grant money is simply 
inadequate compared with the 
open-ended funding stream that 
Medicaid provides to treat all who 
qualify for the coverage. 

“When it comes to other ill- 
nesses like breast cancer or heart 
disease, we’d never rely solely on 
grants for treatment — because 
we know that grants are not sub- 
stitutes for health coverage,” said 
Linda Rosenberg, president and 
chief executive of the National 
Council for Behavioral Health, 
which represents treatment 
providers. “Addiction is no differ- 
ent.” 

The Affordable Care Act vastly 
expanded access to addiction 
treatment by designating those 
services as “essential benefits.” 
That means they had to be cov- 
ered through both an expansion of 
Medicaid to far more low-income 
adults and the marketplaces set 
up under the law for people to buy 
private plans. Both the House and 
Senate health bills would effec- 
tively end the expansion and cap 
federal Medicaid spending, result- 
ing in the loss of coverage for mil- 
lions of people, according to the 
Congressional Budget Office. 

According to the National 
Household Survey on Drug Use 
and Health, there were roughly 
1.35 million low-income Ameri- 
cans in 2015 with an opioid use dis- 
order. Only 25 percent of those 
people get treated in a year, al- 
though the Affordable Care Act’s 
expansion of health insurance 
coverage has provided more re- 
sources for closing the treatment 
gap. 

Richard G. Frank, a health eco- 
nomics professor at Harvard 
Medical School, has estimated 
that last year, people who enrolled 
in expanded Medicaid incurred 
about $4.5 billion in costs for men- 
tal health and addiction treat- 
ment. But in an updated analysis 
this month, Mr. Frank, who 
worked for the Obama adminis- 
tration during the rollout of the Af- 
fordable Care Act, calculated it 
would cost $14 billion in the first 
year and more than $183 billion 
over a decade to treat addiction 
and related illnesses in low-in- 
come people who would lose cov- 
erage under the Republican plan. 

“Medicaid spending contracts 
and expands based on need as 
well as new treatment options,” 
Mr. Frank wrote in his analysis. 
“That means that funding is there 


for people and states when they 
need it the most. For example, the 
opioid epidemic will likely contin- 
ue to morph and require different 
interventions of care should new 
synthetic drugs cause different 
health problems.” 

Public health experts are con- 
cerned that grants aimed at treat- 
ment and recovery would not ad- 
dress a multitude of other physi- 
cal health problems associated 
with addiction. One glaring exam- 
ple is hepatitis C, a blood-borne vi- 
rus endemic among people who 
use needles to inject illicit drugs. 


Treatment is extremely expen- 
sive, but Medicaid has expanded 
access to it in many states. Many 
addicts also suffer from diabetes 
and other chronic conditions, or 
get endocarditis, a serious heart 
infection connected to intra- 
venous drug use. 

“As far as the absolute dollars 
go it’s woefully, woefully short,” 
said Gary Mendell, the founder 
and chief executive of Shatter- 
proof, an anti-addiction advocacy 
group. “What you need is funding 
flowing into the health care sys- 
tem, so that patients are treated 


by primary care doctors, by be- 
havioral therapists, get medica- 
tion-assisted treatment.” 

The current version of the Sen- 
ate bill provides only $2 billion “to 
support substance use disorder 
treatment and recovery support 
services for individuals with men- 
tal or substance use disorders,” 
and only in the 2018 fiscal year. 
Adding more money for addiction 
treatment is aimed at winning 
crucial votes from a handful of 
moderate Republicans whose 
states have been particularly hard 
hit by the opioid crisis. Foremost 


among them are the Republican 
Senators Rob Portman of Ohio 
and Shelley Moore Capito of West 
Virginia, whose states have some 
of the nation’s highest overdose 
death rates. 

But Ms. Capito and Mr. Port- 
man, who have also expressed 
concern about the bill’s substan- 
tial reductions in overall Medicaid 
funding, have suggested they 
would not be swayed by the prom- 
ise of extra opioid money alone. 

Senator Maggie Hassan, a 
Democrat of New Hampshire, an- 
other opioid-ravaged state, dis- 
missed $45 billion as “a drop in the 
bucket that would not come close 
to making up for the damage” that 
would be inflicted by the broader 
cuts to federal Medicaid spending 
in the bill, which the Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimated 
would amount to $772 billion by 
2026. 

Bertha K. Madras, a Harvard 
Medical School professor whom 
President Trump appointed to his 
new commission on the opioid cri- 
sis, said it was difficult to calculate 
how much would be needed to 
combat the epidemic. But she laid 
out a number of spending priori- 
ties that go beyond just treatment, 
including prevention efforts, sup- 
port for children and families of 
the addicted and better analytics 
to figure out what is working and 
what is not. Like other experts, 
she emphasized the importance of 
combining addiction treatment 
with broader medical care. 

In the short term, the grants 
suggested in the Senate plan 
would be most helpful in the 19 
states that opted not to expand 
Medicaid under the Affordable 
Care Act. In those states, many 
poor people addicted to opioids 
still have little or no access to 
treatment. Additional federal 
grants for treatment would be bet- 
ter than nothing at all. In the 31 


states that expanded Medicaid, 
the extra federal funding that paid 
for almost all of it would not begin 
phasing out until 2021. 

The grant money would also 
provide a significant lift to the 21st 
Century Cures Act, which was en- 
acted with bipartisan support last 
year and signed by President 
Obama. That law is dividing $1 bil- 
lion in treatment funds to all 50 
states over the next two years, but 
experts say it is far short of what’s 
needed. Ohio alone spent nearly $1 
billion on addressing the opioid 
epidemic last year. 

In a new study released on 
Wednesday, the Urban Institute 
found that Medicaid spending on 
several medications that treat opi- 
oid addiction and overdoses 
soared to nearly $1 billion last 
year. Treatment costs grew by 136 
percent from 2011 to 2016, to $929.9 
million from $394.2 million, with 
most of the growth taking place af- 
ter states began expanding Med- 
icaid in 2014, the study found. 

The authors noted, however, 
that “the current levels of treat- 
ment are not meeting demand, 
even in Medicaid expansion 
states.” Some addiction treatment 
experts and advocates say the 
Medicaid expansion has only just 
begun increasing access to treat- 
ment by providing a steady fund- 
ing stream to providers who 
might otherwise not move into the 
field. 

“One of biggest reasons for the 
gap in treatment is there aren’t 
enough trained doctors to deliver 
the medicine, trained therapists to 
deliver the therapy,” said Mr. 
Mendell, who was invited to tes- 
tify at the first meeting of Presi- 
dent Trump’s commission on the 
opioid crisis this month. “Who’s 
going to enter the work force 
knowing the funding is going to 
run out in 10 years?” 
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President Barack Obama signed the 21st Century Cures Act into law in December. The legislation 
provided $1 billion in treatment funds to be divided among all 50 states over the next two years. 


Trump Suggests Repealing the Affordable Care Act Now and Replacing It Later 
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quickly in January when Mr. 
Trump publicly demanded that a 
replacement be adopted si- 
multaneously. Since then, Mr. Mc- 
Connell and Speaker Paul D. Ryan 
have choreographed a compli- 
cated legislative dance that would 
fulfill Mr. Trump’s repeal-and-re- 
place wishes. 

Now, those wishes could be 
changing. 

In his letter to the president, Mr. 
Sasse said that if a deal on a re- 
vised health care bill had not been 
struck by the time the Senate re- 
turned from its recess on July 10, 
Mr. Trump should call on Con- 
gress to “immediately repeal as 
much of Obamacare as is possi- 
ble” under the rules that must be 
followed to avoid a filibuster, with 
a one-year delay on the repeal 
bill’s implementation. 

Then, he said, lawmakers 
should get to work on replacing 
the health law and should cancel 
their planned August recess. 

“On the current path, it looks 
like Republicans will either fail to 


Glenn Thrush contributed report- 
ing. 


pass any meaningful bill at all, or 
will instead pass a bill that at- 
tempts to prop up much of the 
crumbling Obamacare struc- 
tures,” Mr. Sasse wrote. “We can 
and must do better than either of 
these — both because the Ameri- 
can people deserve better, and be- 
cause we promised better.” 

Soon after Mr. Sasse’s appear- 
ance on Fox News, Mr. Trump 
wrote on Twitter, “If Republican 
Senators are unable to pass what 
they are working on now, they 
should immediately REPEAL, 
and then REPLACE at a later 
date!” 

Asked about the tweet, a White 
House spokeswoman, Sarah 
Huckabee Sanders, said, “The 
president hasn’t changed his 
thinking at all.” 

“We’re still fully committed to 
pushing through with the Senate 
at this point,” she said. “But we’re 
looking at every possible option of 
repealing and replacing Oba- 
macare.” 

Mr. McConnell was hoping that 
the Senate would pass his bill this 
week. But he dropped that idea on 
Tuesday after it became clear that 
he did not have the votes and 
would have to revise his bill for it 
to have any chance of passing. A 


spokeswoman for Mr. McConnell 
declined to comment on the presi- 
dent’s tweet. 

Mr. Trump has weighed in as 
Senate Republicans are strug- 
gling to decide how much of the 
Affordable Care Act should be 
eradicated and how much should 
be retained. In the Senate this 
week, Republicans veered from 
their original approach and said 
they were discussing whether to 
keep a tax imposed by the Afford- 
able Care Act on the investment 
income of the most affluent Amer- 
icans. The revenue could be used 
to increase insurance subsidies 
for lower-income people. 

Subsidies in the Senate bill were 
already beginning to look like 
those in the Affordable Care Act, 
which are tied to a person’s in- 
come and local insurance costs. 
However, the Senate subsidies are 
less generous than those under 
the current law. 

The repeal bills written by 
House and Senate Republicans 
would provide tens of billions of 
dollars in assistance to health in- 
surance companies to help stabi- 
lize insurance markets and hold 
down premiums. Many of the 
same Republicans attacked such 
payments, when made by the 


Obama administration, as a bail- 
out for the insurance industry. 

But as senators tried to come to 
agreement, Mr. Trump effectively 
added a distraction. A clean repeal 
of the Affordable Care Act would 
face huge political obstacles in the 
Senate if it was not accompanied 
by legislation to provide health 


In a struggle to reach 
a new agreement , an 
old idea has appeal. 


coverage in some other manner. 
Republican senators are already 
faced with pleas from constituents 
who want the health law to remain 
in place. If they approve a repeal- 
only measure, they will face enor- 
mous pressure to explain what 
comes next. 

Mr. Trump’s remarks on Twitter 
offered a reminder to congres- 
sional Republicans of how incon- 
sistent the president has been as a 
partner. In May, he cheered pas- 
sage of a House plan to repeal and 
replace the Affordable Care Act, 


only to later denounce the House 
bill as “mean.” 

Senator Patty Murray of Wash- 
ington, the top Democrat on the 
Senate health committee, said 
that with his tweet, Mr. Trump 
was “sending a signal to Senate 
Republicans that they can count 
on him to support their back-room 
deals to jam their bill through just 
about as much as House Republi- 
cans could count on him before he 
called their bill ‘mean.’ ” 

Mr. McConnell is also facing 
pressure from restive conserva- 
tives inside and outside the Sen- 
ate who are dissatisfied with his 
repeal bill. But placating them 
risks driving away other mem- 
bers of his caucus. 

“It’s distressing to see so many 
Republicans who’ve lied about 
their commitment to repeal,” said 
Ken Cuccinelli, a former Republi- 
can attorney general of Virginia 
who is now the president of the 
Senate Conservatives Fund, 
which supports conservative can- 
didates. 

Conservatives are pressing Mr. 
McConnell to accept a proposal by 
Senator Ted Cruz, Republican of 
Texas, that would allow insurers 
to sell cheaper, less comprehen- 
sive health plans if they also of- 


fered at least one plan that met 
federal insurance standards, in- 
cluding a requirement to provide 
certain benefits like maternity 
care and mental health coverage. 

Mr. Cruz has said the proposal 
would increase the number of 
health insurance options avail- 
able to consumers, allowing them 
to choose plans that would cost 
less because they did not have to 
comply with federal mandates. 

But critics said the proposal 
was unworkable because less 
healthy people would gravitate to 
insurance plans that provide a full 
set of benefits, and they could face 
higher premiums, while healthy 
people would tend to choose 
lower-cost plans. 

Mr. McConnell has said that the 
health law should be repealed 
“root and branch.” Andy Roth, a 
vice president of the Club for 
Growth, a conservative organiza- 
tion, complained on Friday that 
moderate Republicans in the Sen- 
ate wanted to keep much of the 
health law in place. 

“‘Root and branch,”’ Mr. Roth 
said, “doesn’t mean trimming the 
hedges.” 


Spend Sunday with The Times. 
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In Suicide Note , Baton Rouge Gunman 
Called Police Attack a Necessary Evil 9 



LOUISIANA STATE POLICE, VIA REUTERS 


By ALAN BLINDER 

The man who opened fire last 
summer on law enforcement offi- 
cers in Baton Rouge, La., killing 
two policemen and a deputy sher- 
iff, carried out his ambush “to cre- 
ate substantial change within 
America’s police force and judicial 
system,” according to a suicide 
note that investigators released 
on Friday. 

In a handwritten letter that ran 
to a third page, the gunman, Gavin 
Long, said his attack was “a neces- 
sary evil” that he hoped would 
compel “good” law enforcement 
officers to confront wrongdoing 
and misconduct in American po- 
licing. 

“Therefore I must bring the 
same destruction that bad cops 
continue to inflict upon my people, 
upon bad cops as well as good 


cops in hopes that the good cops 
(which are the majority) will be 
able to stand together to enact jus- 
tice & punishment against bad 
cops b/c right now the police force 
& current judicial system is not 
doing so,” Mr. Long, 29, wrote in 
the letter, which the authorities re- 
trieved from his car after the as- 
sault on July 17, 2016. 

Near the end of the letter, Mr. 
Long praised certain officers by 
name — their identities were re- 
dacted — as well as “every other 
officer who stands up & protects & 
serves, and upholds their oath, 
even if its protecting the people 
from one of their fellow officers.” 

The suicide note of Mr. Long, 
who was killed by the police, was 
included in the trove of evidence 
that the authorities made public at 
the end of their use-of-force inqui- 
ry. No officers will be charged in 


connection with Mr. Long’s death, 
a conclusion that was never in se- 
rious doubt in the Louisiana capi- 
tal. 

“This was a no-brainer,” Hillar 
C. Moore III, the East Baton 
Rouge Parish district attorney, 
said during an 83-minute presen- 
tation on Friday. 

Although the police had already 
described many details of the at- 
tack, and although Mr. Long’s mo- 
tive seemed clear, Mr. Moore’s re- 
port represented the end of the in- 
quiry into the episode, which 
came 10 days after a fatal ambush 
of officers in Dallas. 

Mr. Long’s rampage heightened 
fears about officer safety across 
the country, and by the time of his 
assault, Baton Rouge was steeped 
in turmoil after the shooting death 
of Alton B. Sterling, whose killing 
by the police led to widespread 


protests. (Mr. Moore said Friday 
that Mr. Long had used his com- 
puter to seek information, includ- 
ing addresses, about the two offi- 
cers connected to Mr. Sterling’s 
death. Neither man has been 
charged with a crime, although a 
state inquiry is continuing.) 

Mr. Long, a veteran of the 
Marine Corps, arrived July 12 in 


Baton Rouge, according to Mr. 
Moore’s report. There, he floated 
between hotels before driving 
along Airline Highway on July 17, 
beginning a fatal sequence of 
events that Mr. Moore said lasted 
nearly 14 minutes and included at 
least 149 gunshots by Mr. Long 
and the police. 

Officers were investigating a re- 


Gavin Long, who shot three 
officers in Baton Rouge, La., 
last year. He said he was angry 
about the “destruction that 
bad cops continue to inflict.” 


port of a man with a rifle when Mr. 
Long opened fire. Wounded and 
clearly in distress, Officer 
Matthew Gerald moaned two 
words over his radio: “Shots 
fired.” 

According to Mr. Moore’s re- 
port, and photographic and video 
evidence released Friday, Mr. 
Long kept firing and moving, 
striking more officers, before 
members of a special response 
team shot him. 

Officer Gerald died in the at- 
tack, along with Deputy Brad 
Garafola and Corporal Montrell 
Jackson. Three other law enforce- 
ment officers were wounded. Mr. 
Long, who was shot 45 times, ac- 
cording to an autopsy report, died 
at the scene, his left hand resting 
atop his legally purchased semi- 
automatic rifle. 


Two Dozen Women Break Silence on Culture of Sexual Harassment in Silicon Valley 
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Above, Rachel Renock, center, the chief executive of Wethos, with her business partners Claire Humphreys, left, and Kristen 
Ablamsky. Below, Lindsay Meyer, right, in her home in San Francisco, and Gesche Haas, who said an investor propositioned her. 
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investor has been accused of 
sexually harassing entrepreneurs 
while he worked at three different 
venture firms in the past seven 
years, often in meetings in which 
the women were presenting their 
companies to him. 

Several of Silicon Valley’s top 
venture capitalists and 
technologists, including Reid 
Hoffman, a founder of Linkedln, 
condemned Mr. Caldbeck’s behav- 
ior last week and called for 
investors to sign a “decency 
pledge.” Binary has since col- 
lapsed, with Mr. Caldbeck leaving 
the firm and investors pulling 
money out of its funds. 

The chain of events has em- 
boldened more women to talk 
publicly about the treatment they 
said they had endured from tech 
investors. 

“Female entrepreneurs are a 
critical part of the fabric of Silicon 
Valley,” said Katrina Lake, 
founder and chief executive of the 
online clothing start-up Stitch Fix, 
who was one of the women tar- 
geted by Mr. Caldbeck. “It’s im- 
portant to expose the type of be- 
havior that’s been reported in the 
last few weeks, so the community 
can recognize and address these 
problems.” 

The women’s experiences help 
explain why the venture capital 
and start-up ecosystem — which 
underpins the tech industry and 
has spawned companies such as 
Google, Facebook and Amazon — 
has been so lopsided in terms of 
gender. 

Most venture capitalists and 
entrepreneurs are men, with fe- 
male entrepreneurs receiving $1.5 
billion in funding last year versus 
$58.2 billion for men, according to 


Many women felt they 
could not push back 
because they needed 
funding or other help . 


the data firm PitchBook. Many of 
the investors hold outsize power, 
since entrepreneurs need their 
money to turn ideas and innova- 
tions into a business. And because 
the venture industry operates 
with few disclosure requirements, 
people have kept silent about 
investors who cross the lines with 
entrepreneurs. 

Some venture capitalists’ abuse 
of power has come to light in re- 
cent years. In 2015, Ellen Pao took 
her former employer, the presti- 
gious venture firm Kleiner 
Perkins Caufield & Byers, to trial 
for allegations of gender discrimi- 
nation, leveling accusations of 
professional retaliation after 
spurned sexual advances. Ms. 
Pao lost the case, but it sparked a 
debate about whether women in 
tech should publicly call out un- 
equal treatment. 

“Having had several women 
come out earlier, including Ellen 
Pao and me, most likely paved the 
way and primed the industry that 
these things indeed happen,” said 
Gesche Haas, an entrepreneur 


who said she was propositioned 
for sex by an investor, Pavel 
Curda, in 2014. Mr. Curda has since 
apologized. 

Some of the entrepreneurs who 
spoke with The Times said they 
were often touched without per- 
mission by investors or advisers. 

At a mostly male tech gathering 
in Las Vegas in 2009, Susan Wu, 
an entrepreneur and investor, 
said that Mr. Sacca, an investor 
and former Google executive, 
touched her face without her con- 
sent in a way that made her un- 
comfortable. Ms. Wu said she was 
also propositioned by Mr. Cald- 
beck while fund-raising in 2010 
and worked hard to avoid him lat- 
er when they crossed paths. 

“There is such a massive imbal- 
ance of power that women in the 
industry often end up in distress- 
ing situations,” Ms. Wu said. 

After being contacted by The 


Times, Mr. Sacca wrote in a blog 
post on Thursday: “I now under- 
stand I personally contributed to 
the problem. I am sorry.” In a 
statement to The Times, he added 
that he was “grateful to Susan and 
the other brave women sharing 
their stories. I’m confident the re- 
sult of their courage will be long- 
overdue, lasting change.” 

Many of the women also said 
they believed they had limited 
ability to push back against in- 
appropriate behavior, often be- 
cause they needed funding, a job 
or other help. 

In 2014, Sarah Kunst, 31, an en- 
trepreneur, said she discussed a 
potential job at 500 Startups, a 
start-up incubator in San Fran- 
cisco. During the recruiting 
process, Mr. McClure, a founder of 
500 Startups and an investor, sent 
her a Facebook message that read 
in part, “I was getting confused 


figuring out whether to hire you or 
hit on you.” 

Ms. Kunst, who now runs a fit- 
ness start-up, said she declined 
Mr. McClure’s advance. When she 
later discussed the message with 
one of Mr. McClure’s colleagues, 
she said 500 Startups ended its 
conversations with her. 

500 Startups said Mr. McClure, 
who did not respond to a request 
for comment, was no longer in 
charge of day-to-day operations 
after an internal investigation. 

“After being made aware of in- 
stances of Dave having inappro- 
priate behavior with women in the 
tech community, we have been 
making changes internally,” 500 
Startups said. “He recognizes he 
has made mistakes and has been 
going through counseling to work 
on addressing changes in his pre- 
vious unacceptable behavior.” 

Rachel Renock, the chief execu- 


tive of Wethos, described a similar 
situation in which she faced sexist 
comments while seeking financ- 
ing for her online community site. 
While she and her female part- 
ners were fund-raising in March, 
one investor told them that they 
should marry for money, that he 
liked it when women fought back 
because he would always win, and 
that they needed more attractive 
photos of themselves in their pre- 
sentation. 

They put up with the comments, 
Ms. Renock said, because they 
“couldn’t imagine a world in which 
that $500,000 wasn’t on the table 
anymore.” Ms. Renock declined to 
name the investor. Wethos raised 
the $500,000 from someone else 
and is still fund-raising. 

Wendy Dent, 43, whose com- 
pany Cinemmerse makes an app 
for smart watches, said she was 
sent increasingly flirtatious mes- 


sages by a start-up adviser, Marc 
Canter, as she was trying to start 
her company in 2014. Mr. Canter, 
who had founded a software com- 
pany in the 1980 s that became 
known as Macromedia, initially 
agreed to help her find a co- 
founder. But over time, his mes- 
sages became sexual in nature. 

In one message, reviewed by 
The Times, he wrote that she was 
a “sorceress casting a spell.” In 
another, he commented on how 
she looked in a blue dress and add- 
ed, “Know what I’m thinking? 
Why am I sending you this — in 
private?” 

Mr. Canter, in an interview, said 
that Ms. Dent “came on strong to 
me, asking for help” and that she 
had used her sexuality publicly. 
He said he disliked her ideas so he 
behaved the way he did to make 
her go away. 

Some entrepreneurs were 
asked to not speak about the be- 
havior they experienced. 

At a start-up competition in 2014 
in San Francisco, Lisa Curtis, an 
entrepreneur, pitched her food 
start-up, Kuli Kuli, and was told 
her idea had won the most plau- 
dits from the audience, opening 
the door to possible investment. 
As she stepped off the stage, an in- 
vestor named Jose De Dios, said, 
“Of course you won. You’re a total 
babe.” 

Ms. Curtis later posted on Face- 
book about the exchange and got a 
call from a different investor. He 
said “that if I didn’t take down the 
post, no one in Silicon Valley 
would give me money again,” she 
said. Ms. Curtis deleted the post. 

In a statement, Mr. De Dios said 
he “unequivocally did not make a 
defamatory remark.” 

Often, change happens only 
when there is a public revelation, 
some of the women said. In the 
case of Mr. Caldbeck and Binary, 
the investor and the firm have 
apologized, as has Mr. Caldbeck’s 
previous employer, the venture 
capital firm Lightspeed Venture 
Partners, which had received 
complaints about him. 

“We regret we did not take 
stronger action,” Lightspeed said 
on Twitter on Tuesday. “It is clear 
now that we should have done 
more.” 

Lindsay Meyer, an entrepre- 
neur in San Francisco, said Mr. 
Caldbeck put $25,000 of his own 
money into her fitness start-up in 
2015. That gave Mr. Caldbeck rea- 
son to constantly text her; in 
those messages, reviewed by The 
Times, he asked if she was at- 
tracted to him and why she would 
rather be with her boyfriend than 
him. At times, he groped and 
kissed her, she said. 

“I felt like I had to tolerate it be- 
cause this is the cost of being a 
nonwhite female founder,” said 
Ms. Meyer, who is Asian-Ameri- 
can. 

But even after she reached out 
to a mentor, who alerted one of 
Binary’s investors, Legacy Ven- 
ture, to Mr. Caldbeck’s actions, lit- 
tle changed. Legacy went on to in- 
vest in Binary’s new fund. Binary 
and Mr. Caldbeck declined to com- 
ment. 

“We failed to follow up on infor- 
mation about Mr. Caldbeck’s per- 
sonal behavior,” Legacy said in a 
statement. “We regret this over- 
sight and are determined to do 
better.” 


Entrepreneur Behind Eyre Festival Is Arrested on Charges of Federal Wire Fraud 


By BEN SISARIO 
and WILLIAM K. RASHBAUM 

Billy McFarland, the entrepre- 
neur behind the Fyre Festival, 
which was sold as an ultraluxuri- 
ous music event in the Bahamas 
but collapsed spectacularly in 
April, leaving behind angry ticket 
buyers, investors and workers, 
was arrested by federal agents at 
his home in Manhattan on Friday 
and charged with one count of 
wire fraud. 

Federal prosecutors announced 
the charge involves a scheme to 
defraud investors, which included 
misrepresenting financial infor- 


Joe Coscarelli contributed report- 
ing. 


mation about Mr. McFarland’s 
company, Fyre Media. His 
representatives were not immedi- 
ately available for comment. 

Joon H. Kim, the acting United 
States attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, said in a 
statement: “McFarland allegedly 
presented fake documents to in- 
duce investors to put over a mil- 
lion dollars into his company and 
the fiasco called the Fyre Festi- 
val.” If convicted, Mr. McFarland 
could face a maximum of 20 years 
in prison, but is likely to receive a 
lesser sentence. 

In addition to the federal 
charges, Mr. McFarland, and Ja 
Rule, his partner in the venture, 
face more than a dozen lawsuits. 
Some included accusations that 


the men and 
Fyre Media had 
included ficti- 
tious financial 
information on 
documents giv- 
en to prospec- 
tive investors. 

Stacey Rich- 
man, a lawyer 
for Ja Rule, 
whose real 
name is Jeffrey 
Atkins, said that he had not been 
arrested. “Mr. Atkins is not under 
arrest and we don’t perceive him 
to be a subject of this investiga- 
tion,” Ms. Richman said. 

A criminal complaint unsealed 
on Friday detailed the case, which 
relies heavily on misrepresenta- 


tions of financial information to 
people who invested in Fyre Me- 
dia — whose main business was a 
website that let people book celeb- 
rities for special events — and a 
subsidiary, Fyre Festival LLC. 

According to the complaint, 
sworn to by Brandon Racz, a spe- 
cial agent with the F.B.I., at least 
two people invested about $1.2 
million in the two companies, and 
in communications with these 
investors in 2016 and 2017, Mr. Mc- 
Farland repeatedly overstated 
Fyre Media’s revenue from book- 
ings and his own wealth. 

He said Fyre Media had earned 
millions of dollars from thousands 
of bookings this year and last. But 
in reality, the complaint said, his 
company had taken in only 


$57,443. 

And in one communication with 
an investor, Mr. McFarland sup- 
plied a Scottrade statement that 
he had altered to inflate his owner- 
ship of a particular company’s 
stock. According to the complaint, 
the fake document showed that 
Mr. McFarland owned $2.5 million 
in shares, when in reality his posi- 
tion was worth $1,500. 

Michael Quinn, a lawyer for 
Oleg Itkin, one investor who filed 
a civil suit against Mr. McFarland 
and his companies, called the ar- 
rest “another step toward ad- 
dressing the damage he has 
caused to our client and all of the 
other victims.” 

It was the collapse of the Fyre 
Festival that led to his arrest. 


Pitched as a high-end outing for 
millennial in the Bahamas, and 
hyped by supermodels on Insta- 
gram, the festival advertised ap- 
pearances by stars like Blink-182, 
and ticket packages as high as 
$400,000. 

But when guests arrived, they 
found only makeshift tents and a 
chaotic scene on a dark beach. 
The festival was quickly canceled, 
and images of Fyre’s breakdown 
— empty concierge stations, de- 
cidedly nongourmet meals — 
filled social media. 

The organizers cited rough 
weather as one of the factors that 
doomed Fyre, but in a statement 
on the festival’s website also ad- 
mitted, “We were simply in over 
our heads.” 



Billy McFar- 
land in 2016. 
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Mayor Bill de Blasio and his aides put aside a public feud to work with interest groups and the governors office on securing a two-year extension of control over city schools. 


Mayor Kept Quiet in Public 
To Secure Schools Control 



NATHANIEL BROOKS FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Gov. Andrew M. Cuomo took the lead in negotiations with the State Legisla- 
ture, summoning lawmakers back this week for a two-day special session. 


After years of futile sparring, 
de Blasio stayed behind the 
scenes and let the governor 
take the lead on negotiations. 

By J. DAVID GOODMAN 

Mayor Bill de Blasio has tried a full- 
frontal attack. He has tried sitting down 
for a private dinner in Midtown Manhat- 
tan to create a detente. He has tried 
building coalitions of like-minded poli- 
ticians and supporters to exert outside 
pressure. 

But in finally securing a substantive 
victory in his fight to retain control over 
New York City’s schools, Mr. de Blasio 
adopted a different tactic in his dealings 
with his chief antagonist in Albany, Gov. 
Andrew M. Cuomo: He held his fire. 

For weeks, Mr. de Blasio and his aides 
worked behind the scenes to prod and ca- 
jole, negotiating in a torrent of phone 
calls and meetings. In public, the mayor 
assembled a broad array of advocates, 
business leaders and unions to assert 
that his control over education should be 
a consensus issue. And, in the end, it was. 

What he did not do was pick a fight 
with Mr. Cuomo, choosing instead to es- 
chew years of feuding and engage in a de 
facto truce that allowed the governor the 
space to negotiate and take credit for an 
end to the standoff over mayoral control. 

After a two-day special legislative ses- 
sion in Albany that ended Thursday, Mr. 
de Blasio was given a two-year extension 


of mayoral control — instead of the sin- 
gle-year extension that he was twice 
granted, forcing him to plead his case 
anew each year. 

“The first thing that the leaders in Al- 
bany want, whether it’s the governor or 
the legislative leaders, is respect, and 
that means biting your tongue when you 
feel a need to disagree with them or em- 
barrass them,” said Kathryn Wylde, the 
president of the Partnership for New 
York City, who helped rally support 
among business leaders for mayoral con- 
trol. 

That view appeared to be widely held 
by those who are close to the two 
Democratic leaders and have seen first- 
hand their public and private animosity, 
as well as their abortive attempts to bro- 
ker peace. After having tried so many 
other tactics to push his agenda through 
Albany, the mayor was left with few 
other options. 

The path of nonaggression even ex- 
tended to the city’s troubled transit sys- 
tem. Mr. de Blasio did not show up at a 
subway train derailment in Harlem that 
injured dozens of people this week, al- 
lowing his fire commissioner, Daniel A. 
Nigro, to represent the city at the scene. 
(Mr. Cuomo was also a no-show.) 

And when the governor recently re- 
newed his call for the city to give more 
money to the Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority, the state agency that runs 
the subway system, the mayor again 
pulled his punches, dodging questions 
about the transit system until after the 
deal on mayoral control had been signed. 

But by taking a more passive public 
stance, while actively working through 


aides behind the scenes, Mr. de Blasio se- 
cured himself a better position with re- 
spect to schools than he has ever ob- 
tained before. He did so without visiting 
Albany during the negotiations, a signifi- 
cant political risk. 

Behind the scenes, he sought help 
from the governor. Mr. de Blasio called 
Mr. Cuomo in mid-June for assistance 
when the fate of mayoral control ap- 
peared uncertain and the Legislature un- 
interested in compromises. 

The next day, on June 14, the two had 
lunch at Docks, a Manhattan seafood 
restaurant, according to a person with di- 
rect knowledge of the get-together, who 
requested anonymity to discuss the 
event. Also in attendance for the nearly 
two-hour lunch were two top aides: 
Emma Wolfe, the mayor’s top legislative 
aide, and Melissa DeRosa, the secretary 
to the governor. 

If the lunch bore an eerie similarity to 
an ill-fated 2015 dinner, the circum- 
stances could not have been more differ- 
ent. The dinner, at Casa Lever in Mid- 
town, had been an attempt at reconcilia- 
tion between the leaders after the mayor 
lashed out publicly against the governor, 
accusing him of a “vendetta.” The lunch 
at Docks, by contrast, was focused on a 
goal they had in common. 

For the next few weeks, Mr. de Blasio 
stayed away from Albany, part of a strat- 
egy to avoid turning the debate over city 
schools into a personal referendum on 
the mayor. In that time, Mr. Cuomo began 
to broker a deal. 

For Mr. Cuomo, the outcome was also a 
victory. He could claim to have navigated 


the shoals of Albany politics and 
emerged without seeing New York City 
schools revert, even temporarily, to a 
system governed by a Board of Educa- 
tion — as they did in 2009. 

“The governor needed to get this done 
for his own image as a person who is 
fighting dysfunction in Albany,” George 
Arzt, a veteran political consultant, said. 

Both men are up for re-election — Mr. 
de Blasio this year and Mr. Cuomo in 2018 
— and have further political ambitions. 

Mr. Cuomo, in signing the deal, said 
that it would “give continuity to the may- 
or and a sense of permanence, and we 
will not go through this exercise next 
year, as pleasant as it was and joyful.” 

Afterward, some close to the governor 
stressed that their history together — a 
“friendship,” one aide called it — long 


preceded his widely publicized battles 
with the mayor. The two have known 
each other since the mid-1990s, and Mr. 
de Blasio worked under Mr. Cuomo at the 
federal Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development during the Clinton ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. de Blasio also stressed their long 
relationship when asked on Thursday 
about the governor, and whether the deal 
could be read as a warming of what has 
become, since Mr. de Blasio became 
mayor, an often personally and publicly 
fraught relationship. 

“I don’t want to get into the per- 
sonalities,” Mr. de Blasio said. “I can say 
broadly that I’ve known the governor 
since 1995. I’ve had a lot of experience 
working with him; he did some good 
work here.” 


For Manhattan Fare-Beaters, a One-Way Ticket to Court May Be Gone Soon 


By JAMES C. McKINLEY Jr. 

For two decades, arresting people who 
jumped subway turnstiles has been a 
crucial tool of New York City policing. 
Fare beating was one of the petty of- 
fenses enforced aggressively on the the- 
ory that doing so would curb more seri- 
ous crimes. 

Even as crime has fallen to record lows 
in recent years, the police have 
continued to haul thousands of fare 
beaters into the city’s criminal courts, 
filling the calendars with cases that often 
end with the defendants pleading guilty 
and being sentenced to the time they had 
already been in jail. 

Now, the Manhattan district attorney, 
Cyrus R. Vance Jr., has decided that his 
office will no longer pursue criminal 
cases against most people arrested over 
fare evasion. 

Instead of being brought from the po- 
lice station to court, those defendants 
generally will be diverted into communi- 
ty service or social programs, and if they 
comply, the fare-beating charge will be 
dropped, Mr. Vance said. An exception 
will be made only when the police have 
strong reason to believe that the defend- 
ant is someone who poses a risk to public 
safety, like a sex offender. 

“It’s about getting more fair outcomes 
without sacrificing public safety,” Mr. 
Vance said in an interview this week as 
the plan was being completed. In most 
cases, he said, “these guys just don’t 
need to be arrested and processed in the 
justice system.” 


Benjamin Mueller and Jeffery C. Mays 
contributed reporting. 


But the plan has yet to win the un- 
equivocal support of the police commis- 
sioner, James P. O’Neill. On Friday Mr. 
O’Neill and Mr. Vance’s office had yet to 
reach an agreement on how and when to 
divert the fare-evaders. The police still 
need to control subway entrances, Mr. 
O’Neill said. “We have to take a real seri- 
ous look, if we’re going to make a move 
like that, you know, what are the implica- 
tions for public safety?” he said. 

As the district attorney, however, Mr. 
Vance has unique leverage: If the Police 
Department does not embrace the diver- 
sion program, Mr. Vance’s prosecutors 
can simply decline to prosecute any or all 
of the 10,000 fare-evasion cases his office 
handles each year. 

The new policy, announced Friday 
morning along with two other programs, 
is the latest in a series of efforts by 
prosecutors, the Police Department and 
Mayor Bill de Blasio to recalibrate the 
tough enforcement of petty crimes that 
the city pioneered in the 1990s. Catching 
fare-beaters was a cornerstone in that 
policing strategy, started under Mayor 
Rudolph W. Giuliani, along with van- 
quishing public urination, panhandling, 
street prostitution and so-called 
“squeegee people” who wiped car wind- 
shields with dirty rags. 

While the effort was lauded in many 
circles for helping drive down crime in 
New York City, the collateral conse- 
quences of such aggressive practices, 
particularly for young black and His- 
panic men, have come under pointed 
criticism, especially in a time of record- 
low crime. There is a growing consensus 
among city’s liberal policy makers, 
among them Mr. Vance and Mr. de Bla- 
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Manhattan prosecutors say they 
plan to divert people caught jump- 
ing turnstiles from the court system 
to community service programs. 


sio, that tough enforcement of petty 
crimes has burdened a generation of 
New Yorkers, most of them minorities, 
with criminal records that undermine 
their job prospects. 

The Police Department, in the face of a 
federal lawsuit, has greatly scaled back 
its practice of stopping and searching 
thousands of people in high-crime neigh- 
borhoods. Spurred by Ken Thompson’s 
efforts as Brooklyn district attorney, the 
police and prosecutors have greatly re- 
duced the number of people prosecuted 
for low-level marijuana arrests. And the 
City Council passed a law last year creat- 
ing civil tickets for minor offenses like 


public urination. 

The aims of all those measures has 
been to shrink the number of people fac- 
ing charges in Criminal Court, reduce the 
population at the troubled Rikers Island 
jail complex and free up resources for 
more serious crimes. 

Mr. Vance’s decision on fare evasion is 
especially notable, given the centrality of 
mass transit in a city where millions of 
people ride the subway every day. Some 
City Council members and advocates for 
the poor have complained that fare eva- 
sion arrests amount to the criminaliza- 
tion of poverty, contending many people 
jump turnstiles because they cannot af- 
ford the $2.75 fare. 

“For too long, prosecution of fare eva- 
sion as a crime has disproportionately 
impacted people of color, bogged down 
our courts, and even put immigrants at 
risk of deportation,” said Councilman 
Rory I. Lancman of Queens, the chair- 
man of the Court and Legal Services 
Committee. 

Brooklyn’s acting district attorney, 
Eric Gonzalez, said his office would set 
up a similar policy while the Queens Dis- 
trict attorney, Richard A. Brown, said he 
would monitor Manhattan’s initiative. 

Yet Mr. de Blasio, when asked on Fri- 
day about Mr. Vance’s plan, defended the 
status quo. He said most of the people be- 
ing arrested had been stopped before for 
jumping turnstiles or had an outstanding 
warrant. “You do it a bunch of times, 
you’re asking for higher consequences,” 
he said at a news conference. The mayor 
also disputed the notion poor people had 
to jump turnstiles. “There’s no way in 
hell anyone should be evading the fare,” 
he said. “That would create chaos.” 


The police currently give three-quar- 
ters of the people they stop for jumping a 
turnstile or sneaking in through a sub- 
way exit gate a civil summons. But if the 
person lacks a valid identification or has 
a history of similar arrests, they are 
booked on a “theft of services” charge, a 
misdemeanor, police officials said. 

Last year, the police arrested about 
24,600 people for theft of services and is- 
sued about 67,400 civil summons for the 
offense, sending the latter group of 
defendants to the Transit Adjudication 
Bureau to pay a $100 fine. 

In Manhattan, 9,629 were people 
charged with fare evasion in 2016, 
making it the second most common mis- 
demeanor, behind assault. A third of 
those defendants pleaded guilty and re- 
ceived time-served sentences. Another 
third had the charges dismissed after 
avoiding arrest for six months. About 
1,700 were given community service. 
Only 320 were sentenced to jail. “It’s an 
unbelievable resource drain,” Justine M. 
Luongo, the attorney in charge of Legal 
Aid’s Criminal Practice, said. 

One New Yorker who said he approved 
of Mr. Vance’s new policy was Frankie 
Gonzalez, 54, who lives in a Midtown 
homeless shelter. Mr. Gonzalez said he 
has gotten two tickets for fare beating in 
the last three months, both at the 6 train 
station on Canal Street. The first time, 
Mr. Gonzalez said, he came off a M.T.A. 
shuttle bus and just followed a crowd 
through an open gate. The second time, 
Mr. Gonzalez said he swiped his Metro- 
Card but the turnstile did not revolve. 

“People shouldn’t be locked up just be- 
cause they don’t have the income,” Mr. 
Gonzalez said. 
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Doctor Shoots 7, One Fatally , in Bronx Hospital and Then Kills Himself 


From Page A1 

nities around the United States. 

“He’s shooting! He’s shooting!” 
one woman yelled in the frantic 
initial moments of the afternoon 
assault, as recounted by a mother 
in the pediatric emergency room 
who had cowered with her five 
children, ages 1 to 10. 

Some believed that the death 
toll would have been far higher 
had the shooting occurred any- 
where but where it did — a hospi- 
tal filled with state-of-the-art med- 
ical equipment, and with doctors 
and nurses who rushed to victims 
and performed triage where they 
fell, in staircases and hallways, 
even as the gunman was still at 
large. 

“The situation unfolded in the 
middle of a place that people asso- 
ciate with care and comfort,” May- 
or Bill de Blasio told reporters out- 
side the hospital, on the Grand 
Concourse in the Claremont Vil- 
lage neighborhood. The gunman 
acted alone, Mr. de Blasio said, 
adding that it appeared to be a 
workplace dispute that ended 
when the gunman committed sui- 
cide — “but not before having 
done horrible damage,” the mayor 
said. 

The police did not identify the 
victim, other than as a woman and 
a doctor. The five seriously injured 
patients were “fighting for their 
lives,” said the police commis- 
sioner, James R O’Neill. The sixth 
had a gunshot wound to the leg. 

Dr. Bello was armed with a rifle, 
an AR-15, that investigators be- 
lieve he sneaked into the hospital 
under his lab coat, police officials 
said. 

While investigators were still 
trying to determine a motive, one 
official said, “Most likely it’s a 
workplace violence on the part of 
a former disgruntled employee.” 

Dr. Bello was hired in August 
2014, according to Errol C. 
Schneer, the hospital’s vice presi- 
dent, and left in February 2015, in 
lieu of being terminated. The po- 
lice said he resigned after an accu- 
sation of workplace sexual har- 
assment. 

In 2004, Dr. Bello was arrested 
and charged with sex abuse and 
unlawful imprisonment after a 23- 
year-old woman told officers he 
had grabbed her crotch area out- 
side a building on Bleecker Street 
in Manhattan and tried to pene- 
trate her through her underwear, 
a law enforcement official said. 
The woman told officers that Dr. 
Bello had lifted her up in the air 
and dragged her while saying, 
“You’re coming with me.” 


Reporting was contributed by 
Hannah Alani, Al Baker ; Nick 
Corasaniti, Annie Correal, David 
Gonzalez, Benjamin Mueller, 
William K. Rashbaum, Rick Rojas 
and Marc Santora. Susan C. 
Beachy contributed research. 
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A man identified as Dr. Henry Bello shot seven people inside Bronx-Lebanon Hospital Center on Friday. Terrorism was ruled out. 
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The hospital, on the Grand Concourse, is one of the Bronx’s busiest, with 1.1 million patient visits and over 140,000 emergency 
room visits a year. Dr. Bello had worked there but was said to resign to avoid being fired. He opened fire on the 16th and 17th floors. 


Court records indicate that Dr. 
Bello pleaded guilty to unlawful 
imprisonment in the second de- 
gree, a misdemeanor, and was 
sentenced to community service. 
The felony sexual abuse charge 
was dismissed. 

Mr. Schneer said on Friday 
night that the hospital did not 
know about Dr. Bello’s criminal 
past when he was hired. “At that 
time, and as a result of a human 
resources and security depart- 
ment background check, which in- 
cludes fingerprinting, there was 


no record of any conviction for 
sexual abuse,” he said. 

Dr. Bello was a graduate of Ross 
University School of Medicine on 
the Caribbean island of Dominica, 
a New York State official said. 

The state’s Education Depart- 
ment said Dr. Bello had received a 
limited permit to practice as an in- 
ternational medical graduate in 
order to gain experience so that he 
could be licensed. The permit was 
issued on July 1, 2014, and expired 
on July 1, 2016. He also had an ex- 
pired pharmacy technician li- 


cense, issued in California in 2006. 

The carnage took place around 
2:50 p.m. Friday on the 16th and 
17th floors of one of the Bronx’s 
largest hospitals, which has 1.1 mil- 
lion patient visits and over 140,000 
emergency room visits a year, ac- 
cording to its website. Witnesses 
said that on Friday afternoon, 
Bronx-Lebanon’s rooms and cor- 
ridors were filled with patients 
and visitors. 

As the situation developed, 
emergency workers were at first 
prevented from entering the 


building. At least one of the 
wounded was being treated by 
people inside the hospital who had 
tied an emergency fire hose as a 
tourniquet, a Fire Department of- 
ficial said. At one point, the police 
escorted into the building a group 
of emergency workers wearing 
armor, as the gunman was still be- 
ing sought. 

Dr. Sridhar Chilimuri, the physi- 
cian in chief at the hospital, said 
the doctor who was killed had 
been shot in the chest. Of the five 
victims in critical condition, one is 


a family services physician, three 
are medical students and one is a 
gastrointestinal specialist. Dr. 
Chilimuri said he had treated 
some of the victims, who were 
friends and colleagues. The situa- 
tion was “extraordinarily diffi- 
cult,” he said. 

Norma Ruiz, a patient-care 
technician at Bronx-Lebanon, 
said the shooting took place on a 
floor where she works, and she re- 
called seeing a man, now believed 
to be the gunman, on fire. “He was 
running down the hall throwing 
himself on the floor,” she said. “We 
threw ourselves on the floor, and 
when everybody was quiet, my 
co-worker and me, we lift our 
heads, and the doctors’ station 
was on fire.” 

“Everybody just started 
screaming,” said the mother in the 
pediatric unit, who asked that her 
name not be used to protect her 
children’s medical privacy. The 
hospital staff frantically tried to 
quiet everyone, she said, ordering 
people in the packed waiting room 
to lie on the floor while the lights 
were turned off. 

The woman ran into an exam 
room with her children and 
shoved them underneath a hospi- 
tal bed, while she lay on the floor 
as a barricade in front of them. 
When her 1-year-old began to cry, 
she breast fed him to keep him 
quiet, she said. “My heart was 
pounding,” she said. “I was shak- 
ing, just shaking.” 

Miguel Mercado, 61, was lying 
in a hospital bed on the 10 th floor, 
waiting for an M.R.I. after compli- 
cations from back surgery earlier 
in June, when the police burst into 
the room and ordered patients 
who could walk to head down the 
stairs with their hands up. “The 
cops came and started emptying 
out the rooms floor by floor — ‘Ev- 
erybody get out, get out, get out ! ’ ” 
he said about an hour after the 
shooting, standing in the parking 
lot outside the hospital, IV tubes 
dangling from his arm. On his feet 
he wore only hospital socks. 

“It’s been happening almost 
anywhere, but nobody was wait- 
ing for this,” Mr. Mercado said, re- 
ferring to the workplace shooting. 
“Who would have thought it would 
happen in a hospital?” 

Shortly after the shooting, 
graphic images emerged online 
that purported to show the sus- 
pect lying on the hospital floor, in a 
button-down shirt worn under a 
lab coat, the scene covered in 
blood. 

As patients and employees 
drifted from the hospital in the 
hours after the shooting, Ms. Ruiz, 
the patient-care technician, stood 
in her green scrubs, deeply shak- 
en. 

“I just want to get out of here,” 
she said, recalling the moment she 
heard the gunman. “We hear, 
‘Boom, boom, boom.’ We thought, 
‘A patient, a relative.’ But no, it 
came from the doctors’ station.” 


Scrambling to Save Lives 
As a Place Built for That 
Turns Into a Battlefield 
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Workers outside Bronx-Lebanon Hospital Center on Friday, after a gunman killed one person and wounded several others. 


By MARC SANTORA 
and HANNAH ALANI 

As fire alarms blared and 
smoke billowed from the 16 th floor 
of Bronx-Lebanon Hospital Cen- 
ter where a gunman had set him- 
self ablaze after shooting seven 
people on Friday, hospital work- 
ers rushed the injured to the emer- 
gency room and got to work. 

On the battlefield, medics refer 
to the golden hour, the initial 60- 
minute window that is crucial for 
getting trauma victims into treat- 
ment. Even more significant is the 
platinum ten, the first critical min- 
utes that can mean the difference 
between life and death. 

The quick care given to those 
wounded by the gunman, identi- 
fied by a police official as Dr. 
Henry Bello, who had worked at 


Quick care from 
hospital employees 
may have helped 
some people survive. 


the hospital, may prove to be the 
most important factor in whether 
they survive. A doctor was killed 
in the shooting before Dr. Bello 
killed himself. 

Beyond the rush to treat the vic- 
tims, other doctors and hospital 
staff members sought to comfort 
patients and continue to provide 
care for more than an hour while 
the hospital was locked down. 

Evelyn Torres-Ferrara, an ad- 
ministrative employee at the hos- 
pital who had just been dis- 
charged after surgery to have a tu- 
mor removed from her face, was 
on the eighth floor with her hus- 
band when the shooting occurred. 

Ms. Torres-Ferrara said the 
couple had not heard gunfire or 


Annie Correal contributed report- 
ing. 


seen those who were hit, but had 
watched doctors rushing to stabi- 
lize what a co-worker told her 
were two victims, one who had 
been shot in the leg and the other 
who been struck in the neck. 

She said the victims had been 
quickly taken to the first-floor 
emergency room. 

“It definitely helped that the 
doctors were right there,” she 
said. 

Her husband, Ian Wittenberg, a 
pediatrician who has worked at 
Bronx-Lebanon for 17 years, said 
there were tough challenges 
ahead. 

“A gunshot wound to the neck, 
there are so many large blood ves- 
sels there,” he said. “No one is safe 
from that.” 

Dealing with a gunman intent 
on inflicting mass casualties in a 
hospital presents unique chal- 
lenges. Unlike in a school or a 
movie theater, many of the people 
in a hospital are patients who can- 
not be moved. 

The instinct when gunshots are 
fired is to run. If you are in an op- 
erating room, that is not an option. 

Dr. Irwin Redlener, the director 
of the National Center for Disaster 
Preparedness at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Earth Institute, said that 
unless a gunman enters the oper- 
ating room itself, “you keep go- 
ing.” 

“You really have to depend 
upon the judgment of people in 
these situations” he said. 

Hospitals conduct robust train- 
ing for lockdown situations and 
have stringent protocols for pro- 
tecting staff members and pa- 
tients. 

“The specific security staff at a 
hospital will not be armed and not 
able to do much about a random 
shooting like this,” Dr. Redlener 
said. 

Many such drills focus on what 
is considered the most likely 
shooting scenario in a hospital — a 
gunman entering through the 
emergency entrance — but if a 
disgruntled employee or former 


patient familiar with the build- 
ing’s layout is involved, the threat 
could be more problematic. 

Kyrillos Rezkalla, a third-year 
medical student, was on the hospi- 
tal’s ninth floor at the time of the 
shooting. He said he had barri- 


Corrections 

INTERNATIONAL 

Because of an editing error, an 
article on Thursday about the new 
prime minister of Serbia, Ana 
Brnabic, referred incorrectly to 
her political affiliation. She is 
backed by the Serbian Progres- 
sive Party, but she is not a mem- 
ber of any party. 

An article on May 11 about con- 
cerns over pro-Nazi soldiers in the 
German armed forces referred in- 
correctly to Lippe, the location of 


caded himself and others in a con- 
ference room after watching sev- 
eral doctors rush toward a stair- 
well. 

The words “code silver” — the 
term for “person with a weapon” 
— came over the speakers. The 


an army barracks named for Er- 
win Rommel, the World War II 
field marshal. Lippe is a district in 
western Germany, not a city. This 
correction was delayed because 
the error was only recently called 
to the attention of editors. 


BUSINESS DAY 
An article on June 21 about trav- 
el companies’ bracing for weaker 
growth this year referred incor- 
rectly to cancellations in bookings 


“coat team,” as Mr. Rezkalla called 
the doctors, rolled a stretcher and 
carried gauze. 

They were responding to a gun- 
shot wound, which Mr. Rezkalla 
said he had heard was to the vic- 
tim’s liver. The doctors needed to 


reported this summer by Loews 
Hotels. The company said it had 
seen an increase in cancellations 
by groups that have international 
attendees, but this increase is not 
especially concentrated in New 
York City. 

SPORTS 

An article on Friday about the 
qualifying tournament for Wim- 
bledon omitted one way people 
can get Centre Court tickets for 


attend to the patient’s immediate 
needs before taking him to the 
emergency room. 

“The people who ran out there 
were really courageous,” Mr. 
Rezkalla said. “It’s a big risk that 
they took, but they did it.” 


the main event. Besides paying a 
high price or waiting overnight, 
they can also win a lottery. 


Contact the newsroom: 
nytnews@nytimes.com or call 
1-844-NYT-NEWS 
(1-844-698-6397). 

Editorials: letters@nytimes.com 
Newspaper Delivery: 
customercare@nytimes.com or call 
1-800-NYTIMES (1-800-698-4637). 
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A boat owned by Frank M. Flower and Sons Oyster Company dragged Oyster Bay Harbor for clams. The company farms shellfish on 1,800 acres leased from the Town of Oyster Bay. 


Dispute Over Shellfish Fuels a Legal Battle in Oyster Bay 



Baymen Say Dredging 
By a Leaseholding Rival 
Damages Their Harvest 

By COREY KILGANNON 

OYSTER BAY, N.Y. — The bounteous shell- 
fish here in this hamlet on the North Shore of 
Long Island are so iconic, they were extolled by 
Cole Porter in his song “Let’s Do It,” with its 
line about oysters down in Oyster Bay doing it. 

While the lyric connotes cozy relations be- 
tween the famously fertile shellfish of this bi- 
valve capital, feelings among shellfishermen 
themselves are decidedly less friendly. 

Locals describe them as the clam wars, with 
two sides waging a public battle for decades 
over rights and practices in Oyster Bay Harbor, 
which remains the most productive shellfish- 
ing habitat in New York State. 

The dispute pits the baymen who hand-rake 
for clams against the Frank M. Flower & Sons 
shellfish company, which uses dredge boats to 
mechanically harvest the clams and oysters it 
farms on a swath of 1,800 acres leased from the 
Town of Oyster Bay. 

Each side accuses the other of intimidation 
and harassment, in a battle that has included 
lawsuits and letter- writing campaigns, as well 
as arrests and police reports for episodes that 
include vandalism, assault and poaching. 

The baymen have raised numerous chal- 
lenges — in court, in public protests and with 
governmental agencies — about the legitimacy 
of the company’s lease of the town’s prime 
shellfishing area, and its dredging, which the 
baymen claim threatens their livelihoods by 
damaging clam populations on nonleased ar- 
eas. 

The company has long called its dredging 
harmless, but now federal and state officials, 
responding to baymen’s complaints, are re- 
viewing the company’s permits. That process is 
being watched by the Town of Oyster Bay offi- 
cials who administer the lease, though they 
would not comment any further about the dis- 
pute. 

The Army Corps of Engineers, the federal 
agency conducting the review, would not pro- 
vide details on the matter. New York State De- 
partment of Environmental Conservation offi- 
cials said in a statement that the review would 
examine Flower’s permits and compliance with 
harvesting rules and then arrive at a decision 
“on any changes or limits needed to the compa- 
ny’s permit to ensure that Oyster Bay remains 
protected from overharvesting and envi- 
ronmental damage.” 

The baymen are confident that it may finally 
bring a long-sought crackdown on the com- 
pany, and changes to what they call a “bay of 
imbalance.” 

Flower officials call the review a routine 
process that will prove they follow all regula- 
tions, are fully permitted for dredging and pose 
no harm to the baymen or the harbor, which 
opens onto Long Island Sound. 

Founded in 1887, Flower is the oldest and 
largest shellfish-farming operation in New 
York. After steadily taking over smaller local 
leases years ago, it signed a 30-year lease with 
the town in 1994 providing exclusive harvesting 
rights of its section. 

The company says it has improved the clean- 
liness and fertility of the harbor by seeding the 
bottom with clams and oysters that help filter 
the water and have helped Oyster Bay’s shell- 
fish populations remain strong, even as other 


Yovani Paguada, above, works for 
Flower. Because the company operates 
on leased grounds that it seeds itself, 
its boats can use more mechanical 
means of harvesting. Other baymen, 
like Bobby DeFeo, right, face stricter 
limits on technology. 


areas have been depleted by pollution, over- 
fishing and algae bloom. 

Oyster Bay is one of the few places in the 
New York area where the dwindling bay man 
culture still thrives. 

But the several dozen independent baymen 
who make up the North Oyster Bay Baymen’s 
Association say their livelihood has been hurt 
by the company’s town-sanctioned monopoly 
on the harbor’s most fertile areas, and by the 
company’s dredge boats pulling up clams in 
large quantities from the bottom. 

The baymen contend that water jets on the 
Flower dredges damage the fragile ecosystem 
on the harbor bottom and stir up a deep layer of 
silt that causes oxygen depletion. 

They say the dredge boats leave wide flumes 
of turbulent sediment that damages marine life 
and shellfish fertility in the sections used by the 
baymen, reducing the number of shellfish they 
might harvest. 

“Their side gets constantly groomed and re- 
planted, so they can survive it, but it’s killing 
our side” of the harbor, said the baymen’s asso- 
ciation president, Billy Painter, who pulled his 
boat one recent weekday near a Flower boat 
that hauled its dredge rake up every few min- 
utes to dump its catch onto a sorting table on 
deck. 

Eyeing the dredge’s load, Mr. Painter said, 
“He’s got like eight bushels of clams right there 
in one shot.” 


Here, a 45-minute drive from New York City, 
both parties work the same waters along a 
coastline lined with mansions. In their rough- 
hewed work boats, the baymen ply the bottom 
with 50-foot rakes outside the leased area and 
are barred from using most mechanical means, 
even running a boat engine while raking for 
clams. 

The baymen say they have to follow stricter 
rules than the company, including a 10-bushel- 
per-day limit per bayman, unlike Flower, which 
is not subject to such limits because it works on 
leased grounds it seeds itself. 

They say their complaints and lawsuits 
against government agencies have led to retal- 
iatory harassment and summonses by enforce- 
ment officers from town, county and state 
agencies. They complained of harassment from 
the Flower company’s security guards. Flower 
denies these charges. 

Mr. Painter pulled up to a group of fellow bay- 
men that included Doug Rodgers, Bill Fetzer 
and Bobby DeFeo, working the deep harbor 
waters between mansions owned by Charles 
Dolan, the billionaire founder of Cablevision, 
and Billy Joel. 

Mr. Joel’s support of Long Island commercial 
fishermen can be heard in his 1990 song “The 
Downeaster Alexa,” and he has spoken up for 
the Oyster Bay clammers in their dispute. 

The baymen say the company’s dredging 
method, which is rarely permitted or practiced 
elsewhere in the state, flouts federal coastal 
management regulations and requires federal 
permits and state water quality certificates 
that the company has not obtained. 

The baymen say they have been unable to 
get government agencies to study the envi- 
ronmental impacts of Flower’s dredging in a 
harbor that has heavy recreational use and is 
classified as a federal fish and wildlife refuge 
sustaining several protected species. 

Flower officials counter that the dredge digs 
down less than four inches into the bottom and 
that the disturbed sediment settles quickly 
with no environmental damage. 

A lawyer for the company, James Cam- 


marata, said that the baymen collectively har- 
vested as many clams as the company did. The 
baymen’s campaign, he added, was being 
waged by a core group of greedy baymen look- 
ing to make “easy money” by harvesting in the 
waters that Flower has long cultivated. 

“They want to put the company out of busi- 
ness, with no science to support their claims, so 
that they can harvest it all and capture the en- 
tire marketplace,” he said. 

Litigation between the two sides goes back at 
least to 1991, when the baymen sued Flower for 
damages and nullification of Flower’s leases. A 
more recent lawsuit, still pending, demands 
that Flower obtain proper dredging permits 
among other claims, Darrin Berger, the bay- 
men’s lawyer, said. 

Mr. Painter said that Flower had failed to 
honor the 1991 settlement stipulations that they 
provide the baymen with one million seed 
clams and “boat days,” transplanting clams to 
harvest areas for the baymen. 

Mr. Painter said the baymen had raised over 
$150,000 for legal costs, while the company 
benefits from what he calls a “sweetheart deal” 
with the Town of Oyster Bay. The company 
pays the town $40,000 a year to farm the bot- 
tom and less than $200 a month for a sprawling 
waterfront docking compound. 

Christa Relyea, the company’s general man- 
ager, said the company had invested in major 
improvements to town-owned docks and called 
the baymen’s campaign malicious, even includ- 
ing death threats left on a company phone, a 
claim that Mr. Painter called untrue. 

Ms. Relyea, while giving a tour of a Flower 
dredge boat, said, “They’ve tried every argu- 
ment to knock us out of the water.” 

She walked through the company’s hatchery 
and said the Flower staff of 50 helped raise and 
plant 100 million clam and oyster seeds each 
year in the leased waters, and provided the 
town with one million clam seeds annually to 
plant on public grounds. 

“This is the cleanest harbor around,” she 
said, “and it’s because of what we’re putting 
down there.” 



Many baymen complain that draggers like this one from a Flower clam boat leave wide 
flumes of sediment that damage marine life and shellfish fertility elsewhere. 
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Colleagues Hold Their Collective Breath for an Injured Police Officer 





for their front lawn, Mr. Harron 
said. A couple of years later, Offi- 
cer Veve returned the favor: He 
helped Ms. Harron rebuild the en- 
gine of her 1974 Volkswagen Bee- 
tle, a hobby of hers as a member 
of the Long Island Volkswagen 
Club. 

“She was out, greased up and 
grunting in the driveway, and he 
came over and helped because I 
think he had one back in Haiti and 
he liked Bugs,” Mr. Harron said 
with a chuckle, gazing at the re- 
conditioned, cream-colored car. 

With the early sun shining 
across porches adorned with 
flower pots and American flags, 
several neighbors noted how long 
it had been since Officer Veve last 
stepped on their street. Elias Wal- 
ters said the buds of his hy- 
drangea and hibiscus plants had 
blossomed in pink and purple 
shades as spring had turned to 
summer. 

“A neighbor came by and said, 
‘Everything is blooming,’” said 
Mr. Walters, 61, whose family emi- 
grated from the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti’s neighbor, in 1965. 
“Life goes on evolving.” 

Mr. Harron said he could not 
imagine Officer Veve’s succumb- 
ing to his injuries, opting rather to 


The scene near Officer Veves injury on June 4. He was answer- 
ing a call about gunshots; they turned out to be fireworks. 


By AL BAKER 

It has been nearly a month 
since Officer Dalsh Veve of the 
New York City police was griev- 
ously injured on June 3 while in- 
vestigating reports of gunfire on a 
Brooklyn street that turned out to 
be fireworks outside a 2-year-old 
boy’s birthday party. Officer Veve 
was slung off a fleeing car and 
rushed by colleagues to a hospital 
with catastrophic head trauma. 

The news rippled across the re- 
gion and overseas, to Haiti, where 
he was born. But the situation re- 
mains as raw as it was weeks ago, 
with Officer Veve, 35, still in an in- 
duced coma and those close to him 
numb from an extended period of 
worrying whether he will live or 
die. 

Officers kept a rolling vigil at 
the hospital in Brooklyn where he 
was first treated. Police Commis- 
sioner James O’Neill made sev- 
eral visits. At a news conference 
two days after the episode, a cadre 
of high-ranking police brass ap- 
peared subdued as they reported 
another month of crime declines. 
That sentiment has only 
deepened, even as Officer Veve 
was transferred days ago to a hos- 
pital in New Jersey in serious con- 
dition, a slight upgrade from criti- 
cal. 

Around the 67th Precinct sta- 
tion house, where Officer Veve is 
assigned, a quietness is palpable. 
Officers come and go, marching 
off for police work, or home at 
shift’s end, uncertain of their col- 
league’s fate. But they are holding 
their collective breath. Officer 
Veve’s locker has stayed shut. On 
the streets, his partners feel a 
void. They are stuck, it seems, 
along with many across the de- 
partment, in a slow-motion crisis. 

“This is hanging over them day 
in and day out,” a police official 
said. “These are unique circum- 
stances.” 

When a New York City police of- 
ficer is gravely injured in an on- 
duty confrontation, the circum- 
stances often involve a firearm. 
When officers survive, their re- 
covery typically begins quickly — 
even if it takes months or years to 
get back on the street. Occasion- 
ally, officers hang on for several 
days, only to succumb: Officer 
Brian Moore, shot on a Saturday 
evening in Queens, in 2015, died 
two days later; Officer Russel Ti- 
moshenko died five days after he 
was shot in the face during a traf- 
fic stop in Brooklyn in 2007. 

On the suburban street where 
Officer Veve (pronounced vay- 
vay) settled with his wife, Mathes 
Esther Veve, and 2-year-old 
daughter, neighbors said they 
could feel his absence, though not 
a final loss. 

“He’s in everybody’s prayers 
around here,” said Bryan Harron, 
62, standing in his driveway on a 
recent morning across the street 
from the Veves’ white, two-story 
home with a child’s wooden swing 
set in the backyard. 

After Officer Veve and his fam- 
ily moved into the neighborhood, 
around eight years ago, Mr. Har- 
ron’s wife, Audrey, assisted them 
in picking out plants and shrubs 


The police kept vigil at Kings County Hospital in June after Officer Dalsh Veve suffered a head injury. He has since been transferred to a hospital in New Jersey. 


Officer Veve and his wife, Es- 
ther, above. While investigat- 
ing a 911 call, Officer Veve was 
thrown off a stolen car driven 
by Justin Murrell, 15, right. 
The officer fired two shots be- 
fore falling off the car, and one 
hit Mr. Murrell in the mouth. 


focus on the idea of his returning 
home. 

“We don’t want to lose him,” Mr. 
Harron said. “So, we are not look- 
ing at the other end of it.” 

Officials have given a harrow- 
ing account of Officer Veve’s inju- 
ries. 

It was shortly before midnight 
that Saturday when he and other 
plainclothes officers responded to 
911 calls reporting gunshots on 
Tilden Street in East Flatbush, 
they said. Officer Veve turned his 
attention to a black Honda sedan 
parked in front of a fire hydrant 
about half a block east of East 
53 rd Street. A 15 -year-old, identi- 
fied by the authorities as Justin 
Murrell, was at the wheel, officials 
said, when he hit the gas and sped 
off. 

Officer Veve “was attempting to 
hang on” to the driver’s side of the 
car, said Eric Gonzalez, Brook- 
lyn’s acting district attorney, but 
he was thrown off as Mr. Murrell 


wove through the residential 
blocks at speeds as high as 56 
miles per hour. 

Some residents who saw the 
episode, and its aftermath, said 
they were sorry an officer was 
hurt but wondered why things had 
turned so violent so fast. One 
woman said Mr. Murrell had ar- 
rived with friends at the end of the 
party for her grandson, taken a 
plate of food and given her a hug. 
She knew him, and his mother, 
who was also at the party, since 
she had cared for him as a small 
boy. 

Minutes later, she said, Mr. 
Murrell “scratched off” in the 
Honda “with speed.” 

“They took off after him,” the 
woman, who provided only her 
first name, Steph, said of the offi- 
cers. “We told his mom, ‘Go down 
the block, because they are going 
to arrest him.’ But she came back 
and said they shot him.” 

Officials said Officer Veve had 


fired two shots into the car before 
falling off. His colleagues carried 
him to their car and drove him to 
Kings County Hospital Center. 

One of the bullets hit Mr. Mur- 
rell in the mouth and lodged in his 
jaw. He sought treatment at Kings 


A comatose partners 
fate hangs over a 
Brooklyn precinct 
‘day in and day out. 9 


County, but ran off after seeing of- 
ficers massed out front. He then 
took a car service car to Brookdale 
University Hospital and Medical 
Center. The police later deter- 
mined that he had been the driver 
of the Honda, which had been re- 
ported stolen in Valley Stream on 
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Long Island. 

Mr. Murrell has been charged 
as an adult with attempted mur- 
der and assault of a police officer 
and has pleaded not guilty. Two 
passengers in the car, Jeronda Oli- 
ver, 18, and Eboni Clinton, 19, were 
charged with hindering prosecu- 
tion. A third passenger was not 
charged. 

Deputy Inspector Joseph Gu- 
lotta, the commander of the 67th 
Precinct, told colleagues that Offi- 
cer Veve, Shield No. 30734, was 
among his best officers — en- 
dowed with good instincts for 
sniffing out crime. He has 
amassed more than 350 arrests 
since joining the force in January 
2011, and has been recognized 23 
times for excellent or meritorious 
police duty. 

The inspector has kept in close 
touch with Officer Veve’s family. 
On Thursday, he was with the fam- 
ily again for several hours at the 
officer’s bedside. 


Mayor ; in Reversal, Says City Will Pay $2 Million for His Lawyers 


RELIGIOUS 

SERVICES 


By WILLIAM NEUMAN 

Mayor Bill de Blasio said on 
Friday that he would “let the city 
cover” most of his legal bills de- 
riving from federal and state in- 
vestigations into his activities — 
reversing an earlier, “bottom- 
line” pledge that no taxpayer 
money would be used to pay his 
lawyers. 

He said in an online statement, 
titled “Our Legal Bills,” that the 
public portion of the lawyer fees 
would be about $2 million, for 
work done in response to investi- 
gations that related “directly to 
my public service and decision- 
making in government.” 

Mr. de Blasio said he would 
form a legal-defense fund to pay 
an additional amount, approxi- 
mately $300,000, for legal fees 
that related to “nongovernmental 
work.” 

“I have been reluctant to ask 
taxpayers to shoulder the bur- 
den,” Mr. de Blasio said in the 
statement. “But after giving this a 
great deal of thought, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that the 


most appropriate course of action 
is to let the city cover the costs for 
legal work tied to my government 
service.” 

The mayor and some of his 
aides came under investigation 
last year for a variety of activities, 
including allegations of pay to 
play and possible violations of 
campaign fund-raising rules. In 
March, federal and state 
prosecutors said they had decided 
not to file criminal charges, al- 
though they raised questions 
about the ethics of some of the 
mayor’s actions. 

Some of the investigations 
looked at whether the mayor had 
done favors for donors who made 
contributions to his political cam- 
paign or a nonprofit group he cre- 
ated to support his policies. An- 
other focus of the investigations 
was whether laws were broken 
during a fund-raising push aimed 
at electing Democrats to the State 
Senate in 2014 (Mr. de Blasio cited 
the State Senate effort as an ex- 
ample of the nongovernmental 
work for which lawyers’ fees 


would be paid from a legal-de- 
fense fund.) 

Mr. de Blasio had previously 
been emphatic in saying that no 
city money would go to pay his le- 
gal fees — although public money 


De Blasio expects to 
raise $300,000 for the 
rest of his legal fees. 


was used to pay private lawyers 
hired by the city for some of his 
aides. 

“I do want to ask everyone to 
accurately report the fact that all 
legal efforts on my behalf are not 
paid for by the taxpayer, as op- 
posed to other city employees,” he 
said at a news conference in Feb- 
ruary. “That’s the reality, but the 
bottom line is, no public dollars 
are going into the legal work on 
my behalf.” 


But in March, the city’s Conflict 
of Interest Board ruled that dona- 
tions to a legal-defense fund 
should be treated as gifts to the 
mayor and would be capped, in 
most cases, at $50. That made it 
extremely difficult for Mr. de Bla- 
sio to raise the millions of dollars 
needed to pay all his legal bills. 

At an unrelated new conference 
on Friday, Mr. de Blasio at first 
said he had changed course be- 
cause he listened to good-govern- 
ment groups that argued that he 
should not be treated differently 
from other public employees, 
whose legal fees were paid. 

“The more I thought about it, 
the more I think that that does 
make sense and that’s a good 
standard,” he said. 

But he later acknowledged that 
the restriction on donations to a 
legal-defense fund was a major 
factor, saying, “There’s not the op- 
tion for the legal-defense fund that 
we thought would be there, and I 
think this is the way to proceed.” 

He said that he would like the 
City Council to pass a law setting 


clear rules for legal-defense funds 
for public officials, and that he 
would wait to set up a fund. 

Dick Dadey, the executive di- 
rector of Citizens Union, one of the 
good-government groups the 
mayor referred to, said he sup- 
ported the decision to have the 
city pay for the bulk of the mayor’s 
legal fees. But he said the mayor 
should use his own money (or 
campaign money, if allowed by 
law) to pay for the rest, to avoid 
possible conflicts of interest. 

“Sometimes people are on the 
hook for taking personal responsi- 
bility for their political activities,” 
Mr. Dadey said. 

Susan Lerner, executive direc- 
tor of Common Cause New York, 
another group referred to by Mr. 
de Blasio, said the group sup- 
ported the mayor’s decision and 
would release recommendations 
on how to best regulate legal-de- 
fense funds. 

“I think one has to be practical,” 
she said. “As the mayor has 
pointed out, he’s not a wealthy in- 
dividual.” 
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Mr. Trump, Melting Under Criticism 


This president 
lacks the 
confidence, 
toughness and 
resilience of his 
predecessors. 

He can’t seem to 
take the heat. 


Maybe we should all take a moment to feel a little sorry for 
Donald Trump, who reacted to criticism on Thursday by 
tweeting a stream of coarse insults at the television journal- 
ist Mika Brzezinski. 

After all, he so clearly lacks the toughness of George 
Washington, who once privately observed that his critics’ 

“arrows . . . never can reach the most 

vulnerable part of me.” He lacks the 
confidence of Dwight Eisenhower, who 
said, when asked if he thought his press 
coverage was fair, “Well, when you 
come down to it, I don’t see what a re- 
porter could do much to a president, do 
you?” 

And — are we really about to write 
this sentence? — Mr. Trump lacks the 
grace Richard Nixon showed, at least in public. At the height 
of Watergate in late 1973, Mr. Nixon blurted at a news con- 
ference, “I have never heard or seen such outrageous, vi- 
cious, distorted reporting in 27 years of public life.” Yet he 
added, “I am not blaming anybody for that. Perhaps what 
happened is that what we did brought it about.” 

Mr. Trump may be a more tender soul, or less resilient. 
In any case, he can’t seem to take the heat. 

Probably no one in the world draws as much scrutiny 
and criticism — even mockery — as an American president, 
and each president understandably chafes. But for Mr. 
Trump, every barb seems to hit home, and he vengefully at- 
tacks his tormentors in full view of the world. 

He does not appear to realize that he is embarrassing 
himself. This is what both Republicans and Democrats have 
been trying to tell Mr. Trump since his tweeted attacks on 
the MSNBC co-hosts Joe Scarborough and Ms. Brzezinski, 
which were capped by the claim that he refused to spend 
New Year’s Eve at Mar-a-Lago with Ms. Brzezinski, who 
was “bleeding badly from a face-lift.” 


“People may say things during a campaign, but it’s dif- 
ferent when you become a public servant,” Senator Susan 
Collins, Republican of Maine, told The Times. “I see it as em- 
barrassing to our country.” Senator James Lankford, Repub- 
lican of Oklahoma, said Mr. Trump’s tweets “do not provide a 
positive role model.” 

Add to the nastiness of the attack its creepy misogyny. 
Here again was Mr. Trump, whose casual boasting of sexual 
assault nearly upended his candidacy, denigrating women 
with references to “bleeding.” “This is not okay,” Represent- 
ative Lynn Jenkins, Republican of Kansas, said on Twitter. 
“As a female in politics I am often criticized for my looks. We 
should be working to empower women.” 

Mr. Trump’s advocates are trying, implausibly, to 
present his online demonstrations of self-pity as feats of ma- 
cho toughness. The spokeswoman for Melania Trump (who 
has named anti-cyberbullying as a potential advocacy 
project) said the tweets showed that “when her husband 
gets attacked, he will punch back 10 times harder.” Sarah 
Huckabee Sanders, the deputy White House press secre- 
tary, said Mr. Trump was “fighting fire with fire.” 

Mr. Trump’s behavior sabotaged a day that included 
critical talks on the Senate health care bill, a speech on ener- 
gy policy and the arrival of South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in for talks on the North Korean nuclear threat. Thurs- 
day ended with Mr. Trump awkwardly awaiting Mr. Moon’s 
motorcade, as reporters shouted, “Mr. President, do you re- 
gret your tweets this morning?” 

The big question for all of us is whether with his foot- 
stamping and his vulgarity Mr. Trump, in defiance of all his 
predecessors, is creating a new model for future presiden- 
tial behavior. Can the etiquette of professional wrestling and 
reality television truly pass as acceptable for the Oval Of- 
fice? The breadth and depth of bipartisan repugnance for 
this president’s insults suggests, thankfully, that the answer 
may prove to be no. 


Like Vanity Plates for Pols 


Let’s say you have a major bridge rising to replace a faded 
span well past its prime. What do you call the newcomer? 

(a) The name already there. 

(b) The name of the region it principally serves. 

(c) The name of a famous politician whose connection 
to the project is nigh impossible to detect. 

New Yorkers will know in a millisecond that the correct 
answer is, of course, (c). Since politicians get to do the nam- 
ing, they almost invariably 
decide that no human is 
more deserving than one of 
their own. 

The latest instance of 
this mutually assured con- 
struction is a vote by the 
New York State Legislature 
to name the new Tappan Zee 
Bridge across the Hudson 
River after Mario Cuomo, 
the governor from 1983 to 
1994, who died in 2015. What- 
ever honors ought to fall Mr. 

Cuomo’s way, his connection 
to the bridge project is non- 
existent. Naturally, this ma- 
neuver came with the full 
devotion of his son, the 
present governor, Andrew 
Cuomo. While they were at 
it, the lawmakers named a 
park and a stretch of high- I 
way for a couple of veteran 
colleagues. 

The exercise underscored the elevated self-regard of 
the political class. Not that this is new in New York. The 
East River Drive had Franklin D. Roosevelt’s name added to 
it decades ago. The Major Deegan Expressway — there is no 
Minor Deegan Expressway — honors William Francis Dee- 
gan. He was an Army officer in World War I. More to the 
point, he was a political functionary in the Bronx. 

Even the old Tappan Zee (named for a Native American 


tribe and the Dutch word for “sea”) bears the name of a poli- 
tician, Malcolm Wilson. He was New York’s governor for all 
of 379 days in 1973 and 1974, and barely left an imprint. 
Mostly he was known as Nelson Rockefeller’s faithful lieu- 
tenant governor for 15 years. 

If anything, the politicians’ absorption with themselves 
has grown more pronounced over the past decade. In 2008 
Gov. Eliot Spitzer arranged to have the Triborough Bridge 
(spanning three boroughs 
— get it?) renamed the 
Robert F. Kennedy Bridge, 
for the New York senator 
who was assassinated 
during his 1968 presiden- 
tial race. The purpose, Mr. 
Spitzer said, was to “hon- 
or a leader who did so 
much to build the New 
York we love today.” In 
fact, Bobby Kennedy is 
best remembered for his 
national role, not his mod- 
est ties to the city. 

Since then, other poli- 
ticians have similarly had 
their names attached to 
structures that existed 
long before they held of- 
fice. Witness the Ed Koch 
Queensboro Bridge and 
the Hugh L. Carey Tunnel, 
which most New Yorkers 
continue reasonably to call the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. 

So it is hardly a shock that the Mario Cuomo Bridge 
now joins them. We’ll see if the name catches on with the 
driving public. 

It is hard to imagine its ever infusing a song like “Really 
Rosie,” a playful Maurice Sendak-Carole King number about 
a girl who is “terrific at everything” and sings, “I can tap/ 
Across the Tappan Zee.” Let’s see: “I can roam, oh, /Across 
the Cuomo.” Doesn’t quite cut it, does it? 



BRANDON CELI 



What Trump’s Tweets Say About Him 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “Trump’s Taunts Aimed at TV 
Host Prompt Rebukes” (front page, 
June 30): 

In a world of focus groups, 
polling and talking points, where 
even the slightest statement makes 
its rounds through one, two or three 
staff members, there are very few 
occasions in which we see the true 
character of our public officials. For 
the president of the United States, 
there is only one exception to that 
norm: Twitter. 

Twitter is seemingly our only 
chance to see the real President 
Trump. If that is the case, then we 
have plenty of instances to work 
with. What we see is that the presi- 
dent is a misogynist, a conspiracy 
theorist and a liar, and he has a 
large ego, a thin skin, no filter and 
an unhealthy obsession with what 
the “fake news” media says about 
him. 

The worst of his Twitter activity 
speaks for itself. Mr. Trump’s tweets 
about Alicia Machado, Megyn Kelly, 
Rosie O’Donnell and Mika Brzezin- 
ski all have one thing in common: 
They show that the Donald Trump 
that we saw in the “Access Holly- 
wood” tape wasn’t Donald Trump in 
the midst of a lapse of judgment, 
but rather Donald being Donald. 

LUKE STONE, JUNO BEACH, FLA. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

I spend a lot of time helping my 
young son and daughter learn to 
“use their words” to express their 
often overwhelming feelings and to 
stop and calm down before acting 
out of anger or hurt. I see the im- 
pact that television has on their 
emotions and behavior, and I try to 
help them manage what and how 
much they watch, and how to 
process their feelings when they 
turn the TV off. 

President Trump’s most recent 
tweet is further evidence that he 
lacks these fundamental skills. I am 
saddened and alarmed by so many 
of our president’s policies, but I am 
terrified by his tweets. They illumi- 
nate our president’s impulsive, 


Civilian Casualties of War 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “Facing Civilian Casualties” 
(Op-Ed, June 19), about the civilian 
death toll from United States oper- 
ations in Iraq and Syria: 

The recommendations by Micah 
Zenko are both timely and impor- 
tant, especially his call for a com- 
prehensive study of civilian harm. 

As a result of lessons learned 
from a similar study in Afghan- 
istan in 2010, civilian harm caused 
by United States operations signifi- 
cantly decreased. 

While we know that many in the 
United States military remain 
committed to civilian harm mitiga- 
tion, we are troubled that others, 
including some in positions of 
leadership, no longer believe that 
making minimal effort to prevent 
harm to civilians matters as much 
as defeating ISIS at any cost. 

This logic puts much at risk, 
most important the lives of Iraqi 
and Syrian civilians, but also the 
reputation of the United States 
government. Preventing harm 
contributes to ultimate success, 
but it also speaks volumes about 
the nature and character of the 
country in whose name that mili- 
tary fights. 

FEDERICO BORELLO, WASHINGTON 
The writer is executive director of the 
Center for Civilians in Conflict. 


angry, vengeful inner life and his 
inability to manage his feelings. 
Who is there to help President 
Trump “stop and calm down” before 
deciding to take actions that jeopar- 
dize our collective existence? I fear 
that no one is. 

MOLLY MARTIN, CLEVELAND 

TO THE EDITOR: 

I’m so bored with the whole Twitter 
debate. 

First, he ain’t gonna stop. He’s 
Donald Trump. He does things 
Donald Trump’s way. His way won 
him the presidency, so stop with the 
unsolicited advice about tweets. 

Second, we live in a new world. 
Social media rules here, and Presi- 
dent Trump is using it to defend 
himself from an overtly antagonis- 
tic fake-news media. 

Third, his supporters love the 
tweets. Maybe it’s the insouciance 
in the face of such fire-breathing 
criticism that we love. All the 
tweets put together don’t diminish 
the presidency as compared with 
Bill Clinton’s having sex with an 
intern in the Oval Office. 

MARK ALESSE, KITTERY POINT, ME. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

The Times felt the need to have five 
separate stories related to Presi- 
dent Trump’s pathetic tweets about 
Mika Brzezinski at the top section 
of the online news coverage? He is 
despicable, but surely there are far 
more newsworthy occurrences that 
should be attended to. Please stop 
featuring the nonsense and please 
cover the many real threats to 
freedom. 

KAREN COULTER, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Regarding the latest disgusting, 
misogynistic, sexist tweets from the 
supposed leader of the free world, 
his motto must be — with apologies 
to Michelle Obama — “When they 
go low I go lower.” 

CYNTHIA WEESE, EMPIRE, MICH. 


An Appalled Grandma 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “Stepsister, Yes; Grandma, No: 
U.S. Sets Guidelines for Revised 
Travel Ban” (nytimes.com, June 
28): 

In addition to being appalled by 
the travel ban to begin with, not to 
mention everything else this out- 
rageous president does, I cannot 
believe that grandparents are now 
not “close family.” I am the grand- 
mother of four and believe I am an 
important part of my children’s 
and grandchildren’s lives. When 
help is needed in their families, I 
am the one they turn to. Likewise, 
when I need help, I turn to them. 

I grew up with my grandmother 
living in my home, and my parents 
were a huge part of my children’s 
lives. Is it not enough that this 
president wants to destroy health 
care, women’s rights, the envi- 
ronment, longstanding relation- 
ships with allies and basic human 
dignity? Now he’s going after 
grandparents. 

LINDA SCHECHET TUCKER 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


ONLINE; MORE LETTERS 

Nuclear power; Navient and 
debt; Puerto Rico’s creditors. 

nytimes.com/opinion 


TIMOTHY EGAN 


The Senates Toxic Trade: My Tax Cut for Your Health Care 


PRETEND YOU ARE THAT MOST IMPROBA- 
BLE of combinations — a lovable billion- 
aire. In other words, you’re Warren Buf- 
fett. The politicians who worship guys 
like you have another treat in store: 
They will cut your most recent tax bill by 
$679,999, making you even wealthier. 

But it comes with a price. A fellow 
American of a certain age making 
$56,000 a year would have to pay three 
times more in annual health care premi- 
ums — $20,500 — to help finance your 
windfall. You don’t need the money. 
Cripes, you’re worth $76 billion ! But that 
other citizen can’t live without health 
care. 

Such is the bargain — your health care 
for my tax cut — that Republicans have 
proposed with their overhaul of the Af- 
fordable Care Act. The toxic Senate bill 
does nothing to fix a struggling system. 
But it is bold and quite daring: for this is 
the broadest attack on working Ameri- 
cans by a governing political party in our 
lifetime. 

No surprise, the real Warren Buffett 


wants nothing to do with it. He calls it, 
the “Relief for the Rich Act.” Another em- 
inently sensible Midwesterner, Gov. 
John Kasich of Ohio, is equally per- 
plexed. Why take away vital services for 
the struggling middle class, the mentally 
ill, the poor and the elderly to give more 
money to people who don’t need it? 

“And they think that’s great?” Kasich, 
a Republican, said. “That’s good public 
policy? What, are you kidding me?” 

Lost in the usual banality of the Belt- 
way box score this week are the moral di- 
mensions of the plot to gut health care. 
The reprieve on a Senate vote, until after 
the July 4 recess, is momentary. Still, it 
gives people just enough time to con- 
sider the audacity of meanness behind 
what Republicans are trying to do. 

There is blood on this tax cut. It’s a 
simple swap — taking away $700 billion 
from one class of people to give it to an- 
other. That swap would leave 22 million 
Americans without health care over the 
next decade, and many of them will die 
prematurely because they will not see a 
doctor in time. In turn, those making 


$875,000 a year would get an average tax 
cut of about $45,000. Those making $5 
million a year would get a break of 
$250,000. 

Americans don’t like talk of class war- 
fare; it reminds us of those dreary, failed 
Marxists who seldom practice what they 
preach. But there’s no other way to look 

A cruel , broad attack on 
working Americans by a 
governing political party. 

at this. Right now, a 64-year-old making 
$55,000 can afford to get health care, 
thanks to Obamacare subsidies. 

But how is that person supposed to 
pay nearly half of his or her income in 
premiums, as Republicans propose? The 
bill would also allow states to eliminate 
minimum standards of health care. And 
the worst blow would fall on Medicaid, 
which one in five Americans depends on. 

Think of it this way: Your car breaks 


down. You need it to get to work. Indeed, 
your livelihood depends on it. You call the 
Republicans. They scrap the car for cash 
and leave you on the road. 

All for a tax cut. Not a tax cut on wages, 
which would actually help most Ameri- 
cans. But a cut of taxes that are painless 
to the small percentage of people who 
have to pay them — a 0.9 percent Medi- 
care surtax, and 3.8 percent tax on net in- 
vested income for couples earning more 
than $250,000 a year. 

And it’s not as if there’s been a great 
hue and cry to repeal those tax increases. 
“My wealthy clients barely noticed the 
taxes resulting from the Affordable Care 
Act and have not needed to make life- 
style adjustments,” wrote the Forbes 
contributor Carolyn McClanahan, a fi- 
nancial planner. 

I bet if you asked rich people if they 
wanted to cut off health care for millions 
of their fellow citizens in exchange for a 
bit more money at the end of the year, 
most of them would say no, that’s crazy. 
Taxes don’t register among the top con- 
cerns of people, in poll after poll. 


Why such a cruel bill, then? You can 
start at the top, with a petty, soulless 
president who showed with a tweet in- 
sulting a woman’s appearance this week 
that he has no more empathy than a so- 
ciopath. Nor does he have a clue about 
what Congress has been up to. 

“We’re talking about a great, great 
form of health care,” President Trump 
said at midweek, with all the conviction 
of someone peddling the fraud of Trump 
University. 

And you have a Congress that was 
largely paid for by influential groups for 
whom tax cuts are the only reason to get 
out of bed in the morning. Still, we have a 
moment of rare consensus in this coun- 
try: An overwhelming majority hates 
the Republican overhaul. No state in the 
union has voiced majority support. 

Where to start? Congress could begin 
by following the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. They see the Republican plan as 
a violation of an ancient oath that the 
best doctors still swear by — first, do no 
harm. □ 


BRET STEPHENS 

A Price for the 
G.O.P.s Health 
Care Insanity 

it costs as little as $10 and as much as 
$10,169 to get the same blood test in Cali- 
fornia. A lower-back M.R.I. priced at $199 
at one Florida clinic goes for $6,221 in San 
Francisco. A shoulder X-ray can run any- 
where between $21 and more than $700 
across the United States. 

In Spain, a 30-day supply of Truvada, 
which helps prevent H.I.V.-AIDS, costs an 
average of $559, according to data com- 
piled by the International Federation of 
Health Plans. In the United States it’s 
$1,301. In Britain, the average price of an 
angioplasty is $7,264 versus $31,620 in the 
United States. Hip replacement in New 
Zealand is $15,465. The United States fig- 
ure is $29,067. 

Many things about health care delivery 
in the United States are insane. The econo- 
mist Kenneth Arrow crisply described the 
biggest insanity back in December 1963. 
“Insurance,” he wrote, “removes the in- 
centive on the part of individuals, pa- 
tients, and physicians to shop around for 
better prices for hospitalization and surgi- 
cal care.” When did you last go bargain- 
hunting for a urinalysis? 

This is the third-party-payer problem, 
and if Republicans had been more modest 
and less inept in advancing a realistic 
health care agenda, they might have spent 
the past seven years understanding, ex- 
plaining and changing it. Instead, it was 
“repeal and replace” all the way to the po- 
litical Verdun in which they now find 
themselves. 

What is it that Americans don’t like 
about their health care? Chiefly, skyrock- 
eting insurance premiums, higher de- 
ductibles and decreasing access to 
services. Obamacare has made all this 
worse. 

Average premiums for the benchmark 
Obamacare plan rose 8 percent in 2016 and 
21 percent in 2017, according to Kaiser 
Family Foundation data, while de- 
ductibles were up by about 15 percent. For 
some markets and plans, the increases 
were considerably higher: 67 percent in 
Oklahoma City; 71 percent in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; 145 percent in Phoenix. 

Same deal for employer-sponsored 
plans. “While Sen. Obama promised dur- 
ing his campaign in 2008 that the average 
family would see health insurance premi- 
ums drop by $2,500 per year, the average 
family premium for employer-sponsored 
coverage has risen by $3,671,” noted Mau- 
reen Buff and Timothy Terrell in the Jour- 
nal of American Physicians and Surgeons. 
That was back in 2014, and premiums con- 
tinue to rise. 

Meanwhile, insurers keep walking 
away from Obamacare’s unprofitable ex- 
changes. Anthem and MDWise an- 
nounced last month that they were with- 


Health savings accounts 
can restore a measure of 
sanity to the market . 

drawing from Indiana, which will leave 
76,000 Hoosiers in need of a new insurer. 
Anthem said it would be pulling out of the 
exchange in Ohio. Aetna warned it was 
pulling out of Virginia in May and Iowa in 
April. Humana did as much in Tennessee 
in February. More than 1,000 counties in 
the United States — a third of the total — 
are down to just one insurer, according to a 
Bloomberg analysis. 

This was predictable. “Obamacare was 
sold using the language of choice and com- 
petition, but it is actually reducing both,” a 
Wall Street Journal editorial warned back 
in 2010, when the law was months old. 
Health insurance doesn’t work when it 
isn’t allowed to operate as insurance: 
when it cannot tailor its products to the 
preferences and budgets of consumers, 
and when it cannot make business deci- 
sions based on considerations of risk. 

You do not get to insure your house af- 
ter it’s on fire. Why should Americans 
have the unalienable right to wait till they 
get sick (at least during open enrollment) 
before buying health insurance? 

Here, however, is where the philippic 
against the Affordable Care Act ends. 
Barack Obama inherited a broken health 
care model and made it worse, unless you 
count shunting millions of people into 
Medicaid as a triumph. For all the liberal 
angst about the Republican House and 
Senate bills, they are only tinkering with 
the same unfixable formula. 

The only genuinely promising reform in 
the Republican health bills are proposals 
to nearly double contribution limits for 
heath savings accounts and allow them to 
be used to pay for premiums. Enrollment 
in tax-deductible, investable H.S.A.S has 
roughly doubled since Obamacare took ef- 
fect, to about 20 million, because they help 
cover out-of-pocket costs for low-pre- 
mium, high-deductible plans. 

But as Peter Ubel of Duke pointed out 
last year, they’re mainly attractive to 
wealthier people with income to spare. 
Government subsidies of H.S.A.s for low- 
income people, Ubel writes, could turn 
H.S.A.S into something other than “an- 
other tax break for the wealthy” and 
“make our health care system more re- 
sponsive to consumer needs.” This is what 
Singapore does, along with mandates for 
employees to set aside a portion of their 
income for H.S.A.s, and for employers to 
match it. 

H.S.A.s can restore sanity to a market in 
which prices are invisible and costs keep 
rising, and in which the concept of “insur- 
ance” has lost its meaning. Republicans 
who want to salvage a conservative policy 
victory from their health care fracas 
would be wise to leave Obamacare alone, 
so that its authors can pay the price for its 
failure, just as the G.O.P. restores price to 
the rest of the health care system. □ 
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The Thrill and Fear 
Of ‘Hey, Beautiful’ 


Jamal Lewis 

■ 1 VERY morning when I walk down 

I | the street in Bedford- 
I 1 Stuyvesant, my Brooklyn neigh- 
1 A borhood, men try to stop me be- 
cause they are attracted to my body. 

“Ayo miss, you are really beautiful. 
Can I have a moment of your time?” 
“Damn, ma, you got a fat ass. What’s 
your name? Do you have a number?” 

I usually smile respectfully and keep 
moving. More often than not, I hear foot- 
steps behind me. I am flattered and terri- 
fied; I appreciate having my beauty af- 
firmed, but I don’t know what will hap- 
pen once this person comes closer. 

Many women worry about being 
sexually harassed or assaulted by men. I 
also have to worry about what will hap- 
pen when men find out I’m trans. The 
year 2016 was the deadliest on record for 
trans people: At least 27 were killed. To 
live joyfully in a trans or gender-deviant 
body is to flirt with danger and even 
death, it seems. 

One morning a few months ago, a man 
said to me: “Where are you headed, 
pretty lady? Are you in a rush?” My 
heart pounded as he approached me. I 


Luigi Zingales and Guy Rolnik 

CHICAGO 

T HE European Union imposed a 
2.4 billion euro ($2.7 billion) fine 
on Google last Tuesday for ma- 
nipulating its search engine re- 
sults to favor its own comparison shop- 
ping service. It is just the latest institution 
to recognize the increasing monopoliza- 
tion of the technology industry. 

Google has about a 90 percent market 
share in searches, while Facebook has a 
penetration of about 89 percent of inter- 
net users. Economists have a fancy name 
for this phenomenon: “network external- 
ities.” In traditional product markets, one 
customer’s choice (for example, a partic- 
ular car tire) does not directly affect other 
individuals’ preferences for that product, 
and competition generally ensures that 
consumers enjoy the best products at the 
lowest possible price. 

In the market for social media, by con- 
trast, when one customer uses Facebook 
over Myspace, it has a direct (and pos- 
itive) impact on other customers’ prefer- 
ences for the same social network: I want 
to be in the social network where my 
friends are. These markets naturally tend 
toward a monopoly. 

Historically, there have been two main 
government interventions to reduce this 
risk of monopoly power. The first is price 
regulation. When railway companies 
gained excessive market power in the late 
1800s, the United States government cre- 
ated the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and gave it the power to set maxi- 
mum prices. (In the long run, the remedy 
turned out to be worse than the disease, 
but that’s another story.) 

The second is antitrust. When Stand- 
ard Oil, in the early 1900s, controlled 90 
percent of oil refinery capacity in the 
United States, the federal government 
used its antitrust power to break it up into 
more than 30 smaller companies. A simi- 
lar breakup was imposed 70 years later 
on AT&T. 


tried to avoid contact. 

“Yes, I’m rushing to work,” I an- 
swered. As I spoke, his attention was no 
longer focused on my body; instead, it 
shifted to my voice. 

“Never mind, miss, you’re a dude. I 
thought you were a woman. Have a great 
day.” 

I sighed out of frustration and relief 
and kept walking. But I was still nervous, 
so I looked back to see if he was following 
me. He wasn’t. He was standing still. His 
gaze felt like a target on my back. 

Just as I found my stride again, I heard 
a familiar voice alongside me. 

“I really can’t believe you’re not a 
woman,” he said. “Do you have a number 
I can reach you at?” I pretended that I 
couldn’t hear him, that my music was too 
loud, that I was late for work. 

I finally reached the subway entrance, 
walked down the stairs and felt relieved 
that the station was busy. I was safe. 

I am a black trans femme, happy to be 
alive and grateful that a man’s desire for 
my body has not led to violence, which is 
all too common for trans women and 
gender-nonconforming people of color. 

And to complicate this even further: 
Black, fat and gender-deviant are the tar- 


Still, there is a problem with traditional 
antitrust policy when looked at through 
the lens of network externalities: It fo- 
cuses only on consumers’ benefits from 
competition. But consumers love Google 
and Facebook since they do not pay a 
dime for their services. 

What many users do not fully appreci- 
ate is that they do pay for these services, 
in the form of very valuable information. 
And those who appreciate this cost have 
no choice: There is no major search en- 
gine that does not store our past searches 
or collect information on our activities, 
and there is no significant social media 
platform that does not retain our prefer- 
ences. That is the cost of using these tech- 

New digital property 
rights will break the risk 
of tech monopolies. 

nologies. Lack of competition also means 
lack of choice, which is ultimately lack of 
freedom. But what can be done? 

For a 21st-century problem, we suggest 
a 21st-century solution: a reallocation of 
property rights via legislation to provide 
more incentives to compete. In fact, the 
idea is not new. Patent law, for example, 
attributes the right to an invention to the 
company a scientist works for, to moti- 
vate companies to invest in research and 
development. Similarly, in the mobile in- 
dustry, most countries have established 
that a cellphone number belongs to a 
customer, not the mobile phone provider. 
This redefinition of property rights (in 
jargon called “number portability”) 
makes it easier to switch carriers, foster- 
ing competition by other carriers and re- 
ducing prices for consumers. 

The same is possible in the social net- 
work space. It is sufficient to reassign to 
each customer the ownership of all the 
digital connections that she creates — 
what is known as a “social graph.” If we 


gets I wear on my back as I move 
throughout the world. People feel a sense 
of entitlement toward my body — 
whether they are random men on the 
street, goofy teenagers in Brooklyn, po- 
lice officers, women and children on the 
subway, or people on the internet. 

I often wonder, when is my body my 
own? 

According to the National Center for 
Transgender Equality’s 2015 survey, al- 
most half of the 28,000 transgender 
respondents were sexually assaulted at 
some point in their lives, and 9 percent 
were physically attacked because of 
their trans identity. 

This year at least 12 transgender wom- 
en of color have been killed: Ava Le’Ray 
Barrin, Josie Berrios, Chayviss Reed, 
Kenne McFadden, Alphonza Watson, 
Jaquarrius Holland, Ciara McElveen, 
Chyna Gibson, Keke Collier, JoJo Striker, 
Mesha Caldwell and Jamie Lee Wounded 
Arrow. This is an emergency. And we 
must do something about it. 

Desire and violence run concurrently 
throughout my world. When I walk down 

As a trans femme, Pm 
grateful that a catcall 
hasn’t led to violence. 

the street and just go about my business, 
this is always on my mind. 

Consider the case of James Dixon, the 
man responsible for the 2013 death of Is- 
lan Nettles in Harlem. During his trial 
last year, Mr. Dixon confessed that he 
murdered her because “my pride is at 
stake.” 

Ms. Nettles was walking with several 
friends in Harlem when Mr. Dixon hit on 
her. He didn’t know that Ms. Nettles was 
transgender until his friends, who did 
know, began laughing at him. He beat her 
to death because of external pressure 
that conflicted with desires he couldn’t 
quite reconcile in his imagination. 

People are often ashamed that trans 
and gender-nonconforming bodies 
produce pleasure for them, and they’re 
also fearful that others might find out. 
This is similar to something the poet 
Claudia Rankine wrote about police vio- 
lence: “Because white men can’t police 
their imagination, black people are dy- 
ing.” Similarly, trans women and gender- 
nonconforming people of color are dying 
because people, especially cisgender 
men and women, cannot police their 
imaginations. 

Mr. Dixon later blamed Ms. Nettles for 
her death because he was “fooled by a 
transgender” and also humiliated by his 
friends. This is the world we live in. 

During a recent commute to Manhat- 
tan, thoughts about Ms. Nettles, male 
gazes and the weight of responsibility 
overpowered my music. About halfway 
through the ride, I paused and surveyed 
the people around me. A black mother 
and her child sat next to me. A white 
woman reading a book (who frequently 
looked over at me) sat in front of me. 

I wondered what they worry about 
during their daily commute. Do they 
worry about dying? About being beat- 
en? I wondered if they’d intervene on my 
behalf should someone attack me on the 
train. 

Sadly, when trans and gender-noncon- 
forming people experience violence at 
the intersections of race, class, gender 
and sexuality, we are often blamed for 
our deaths. 

Some of us live and thrive because we 
are desired; none of us should die be- 
cause of that. □ 


jamal lewis is the communications 
coordinator at The Audre Lorde Project. 


owned our own social graph, we could 
sign into a Facebook competitor — call it 
MyBook — and, through that network, in- 
stantly reroute all our Facebook friends’ 
messages to MyBook, as we reroute a 
phone call. 

If I can reach my Facebook friends 
through a different social network and 
vice versa, I am more likely to try new so- 
cial networks. Knowing they can attract 
existing Facebook customers, new social 
networks will emerge, restoring the bene- 
fit of competition. 

Today Facebook provides developers 
with application-program interfaces that 
give them access to its customers’ social 
graph, Facebook Connect and Graph 

A.RI. Facebook controls these gates, re- 
taining the right to cut off any developer 
who poses a competitive threat. Antici- 
pating this outcome, very few developers 
invest seriously in creating alternatives, 
eliminating even the threat of competi- 
tion. 

By guaranteeing access to new 
customers’ data and contacts, a Social 
Graph Portability Act would reduce the 
network externality dimension of the ex- 
isting digital platforms and ensure the 
benefits of competition. 

Google and Facebook will no doubt dis- 
play their enormous lobbying power to 
kill this idea in its infancy. But they would 
do so at their own risk. If their monopoly 
is not curbed by competition, it will 
eventually be curbed by regulation, and 
experience suggests that will be worse, 
not only for consumers, but also for 
Google and Facebook themselves. 

As the uproar over United Airlines’ 
treatment of a passenger it ejected from a 
flight has shown, people’s tolerance for 
companies’ market power is running low. 
A “social graph to the people” revolution 
is in the making; Congress better be in 
front of it or find itself overwhelmed. □ 


LUIGI ZINGALES and GUY rolnik are pro- 
fessors at the University of Chicago 
Booth School of Business. 
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Your Fourth 
Of July Quiz 

happy extremely long Independence 
Day weekend ! As our thoughts turn to the 
nation’s glorious beginnings, it’s not ac- 
tually necessary to wonder what would 
have happened if Donald Trump had been 
a founding father. Really, stick to the fire- 
works. 

Still, the demands of concerned citizen- 
ship never wane. Let’s see how much at- 
tention you’ve been paying to current 
presidential events. 

1. Celebrating 100 days in office, Trump 
looked back philosophically on his White 
House experience and said . . . 

A. “I thought it would be easier.” 

B. “I thought there would be better food.” 

C. “I thought I could do it from Mar-a- 
Lago.” 

2 . In another lOOth-day interview, Trump 
was grilled by CBS’s John Dickerson 
about his Twitter claim that Barack 
Obama had his phones wiretapped. 
Trump defensively explained that . . . 

A. “I have huge sources.” 

B. “I don’t know how to spell tapp.” 

C. “I don’t stand by anything.” 

3 . Speaking to the graduating class at the 
Coast Guard Academy, Trump said . . . 

A. That he had come to regret getting out 
of military service for bone spurs. 

B. That no politician in history “has been 
treated worse or more unfairly” than 
Donald Trump. 

C. That having a great Coast Guard was 
the key to having a great cruise ship in- 
dustry. 

4 . The president is leaving next week on 
his second trip overseas. We have hardly 
gotten over the first one. On a visit to Is- 
rael, Trump canceled a speech at the his- 
toric Masada site because . . . 

A. He needed more time to prepare his re- 
marks on Middle East peace, which he 
was planning to deliver in Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

B. He wanted to throw a party for Israeli 
spies to make amends for leaking their 
secrets to the Russians. 

C. It involved riding a cable car. 

5. During Trump’s visit to Saudi Arabia, 
Commerce Secretary Wilbur Ross was 
thrilled by the signs that the Saudis were 
“liberalizing their society.” Ross pointed 
out that . . . 

A. “They’ve got women all over the place.” 

B. “There was not a single hint of a 
protester anywhere there during the 
whole time we were there.” 

C. “The lunch at the airport was terrific.” 

6. At the meeting of NATO leaders in Bel- 
gium, Trump . . . 

A. Won hearts when he said that his first 
childhood memory was hearing about 
the Marshall Plan. 

B. Won applause with his praise for 
“down-home Brussels hospitality.” 

C. Shoved the prime minister of Montene- 
gro out of the way so he could get to the 
front of the group. 

7. The president has also been doing a lot 
of diplomacy in Washington. He recently 
met with the president of Panama and 
bragged that . . . 

A. He’s been “working very, very hard” to 
get to know the names of the countries 
in Central America. 

B. “We did a good job” building the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

C. Teddy Roosevelt did not get nearly as 
many votes as Donald Trump. 

8. The budget Trump’s administration 
sent to Congress . . . 

A. Counted the same $2 trillion twice. 

B. Projected how much money the govern- 
ment could save if the national parks 
were turned into golf courses. 

C. Was titled “Plan to Help Everyone 
Work,” or PHEW. 

9. The tax plan Trump’s administration re- 
leased . . . 

A. Called for a large entrance fee for press 
conferences. 

B. Called for a constitutional amendment 
banning hotel occupancy taxes. 

C. Was only one page long. 

10 . Trump criticized Obama for calling the 
Republican health care bill mean, claim- 
ing .. . 

A. “He actually used my term.” 

B. “He underestimates the leadership po- 
tential of Mitch McConnell.” 

C. “He got that from a wire tapp.” 

11 . The public is getting to know the Trump 
cabinet. For instance, there’s H. R. Mc- 
Master, the national security adviser, who 
constantly tries to save the president from 
making monster misstatements on for- 
eign policy. Trump likes to refer to him as 

A. “My Hector Protector.” 

B. “A pain.” 

C. “What’s-his-name who replaced Mike 
Flynn.” 

12 . Health and Human Services Secretary 
Tom Price has a deputy overseeing family 
planning issues who . . . 

A. Has said “contraception doesn’t work.” 

B. Believes abortion causes cancer. 

C. Both of the above. 

13 . When asked about her father’s Twitter 
habits, Ivanka Trump — who has an office 
in the White House and the official title of 
special adviser to the president — said . . . 

A. “You know, I try to stay out of politics.” 

B. “This interview is about Workplace De- 
velopment Week.” 

C. “God, I could tell you stories.” 

14 . The American ambassadors to France, 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden . . . 

A. Are all former executives at Goldman 
Sachs. 

B. Joined together to petition the presi- 
dent to stop calling Europe “that phony 
continent.” 

C. Haven’t been nominated. 

ANSWERS: 1-A, 2-C, 3-B, 4-C, 5-B, 6-C, 
7-B, 8-A, 9-C, 10-A, 11-B. 12-C, 13-A, 14-C □ 
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Simone Veil, 89, Politician 
Who Inspired France, Dies 


By SEWELL CHAN 

Simone Veil, an Auschwitz sur- 
vivor who as health minister of 
France championed the 1975 law 
that legalized abortion in that 
country, and who was the first 
woman to be chosen president of 
the European Parliament, died on 
Friday in Paris. She was 89. 

The death was confirmed by 
President Emmanuel Macron, 
who offered condolences to her 
family on Twitter and called her 
life an exemplary inspiration. 

“Her uncompromising human- 
ism, wrought by the horror of the 
camps, made her the constant ally 
of the weakest, and the resolute 
enemy of any political compro- 
mise with the extreme right,” his 
office said in a statement. 

Trained as a lawyer, Mrs. Veil 
(pronounced vayy) rose to the top 
ranks of public life, drafting legis- 
lation expanding the rights of 
prison inmates, people with dis- 
abilities and disadvantaged chil- 
dren, as well as measures that 
barred discrimination and ex- 
panded health benefits. 

In 2008, she became one of few 
politicians to be elected to the 
Academie Frangaise, the august 
40-member body that is the au- 
thority on the French language; 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing, the 
president under whom Mrs. Veil 
served as health minister, is an- 
other. 

Opinion polls routinely showed 
Mrs. Veil to be one of the most ad- 
mired people in France. 

The abortion law, still known as 
the Veil Law, was one of the most 
divisive actions taken by the gov- 
ernment of Mr. Giscard d’Estaing 
and his first prime minister, 
Jacques Chirac. 

In three days of debate before 
the National Assembly passed the 
law on Nov. 29, 1974, by a vote of 
284 to 189, phrases like “an act of 
murder,” “monstrous” and 
“France is making coffins instead 
of cribs” were hurled in the cham- 
ber. Critics likened abortion to 


Tamar Ziff contributed research. 


Nazi euthanasia; one asked, 
“Madame Minister, do you want to 
send children to the ovens?” 

Mrs. Veil told lawmakers: “I 
say this with total conviction: 
Abortion should stay an excep- 
tion, the last resort for desperate 
situations. How, you may ask, can 
we tolerate it without its losing the 
character of an exception — with- 
out it seeming as though society 
encourages it? I will share a con- 
viction of women, and I apologize 
for doing it in front of this assem- 
bly comprised almost exclusively 
of men: No woman resorts to 
abortion lightheartedly.” 

Abortion had been criminalized 
in France since the Napoleonic 
era. The new law, which took ef- 
fect on Jan. 17, 1975, made the pro- 
cedure legal during the first 10 
weeks of pregnancy (later ex- 
tended to 12), and required that 
the procedure be carried out by a 
doctor at a hospital or a clinic. 
Girls under 18 were required to ob- 
tain parental consent. 

Mrs. Veil, whose parents and 
brother died in the Holocaust, re- 
jected the comparison of abortion 
to murder as absurd. 

Simone Jacob was born in Nice, 
France, on July 13, 1927, the young- 
est of four children of Andre Ja- 
cob, an architect, and the former 
Yvonne Steinmetz. She completed 
her baccalaureate, the diploma re- 
quired to pursue university stud- 
ies, on March 29, 1944, the day be- 
fore her arrest by the Germans. 

She was deported, with her eld- 
est sibling, Madeleine (nick- 
named Milou), and their mother, 
to the Auschwitz-Birkenau death 
camp and then to Bergen-Belsen. 
The two sisters were liberated on 
April 15, 1945, but their mother had 
died of typhus weeks earlier. 

Another sister, Denise, who en- 
tered the Resistance at the start of 
the war, was arrested and de- 
ported to the Ravensbriick camp 
in Germany, but survived by hid- 
ing her Jewish identity. 

No trace of their father, Andre, 
and brother, Jean — last recorded 
in Lithuania on a convoy of French 
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Jews bound for Estonia — was 
ever found. 

“I’m often asked what gave me 
the strength and will to continue 
the fight,” Mrs. Veil told an inter- 
viewer in 2005. “I believe deeply 
that it was my mother; she has 
never stopped being present to 
me, next to me.” 

Her left forearm forever carried 
the number tattooed on it at 
Auschwitz; she tended to wear 
long-sleeve dresses. 
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Simone Veil during 1979 European elections, and left, in 2007. 
She was the first woman to be European Parliament president. 


Resuming her studies in law 
and political science in Paris, Si- 
mone Jacob met a fellow student 
at Sciences-Po, Antoine Veil. He 
later enrolled at the Ecole Natio- 
nal d’Administration, which 
trains France’s top civil servants, 
and became a businessman. 

They married in 1946 and had 
three sons: Jean, Claude-Nicolas 
and Pierre-Frangois. The middle 
son died in 2002; Mr. Veil, in 2013. 

Mrs. Veil is survived by her two 
other sons and 12 grandchildren. 
Her sister Milou died in a car acci- 
dent in 1952; her sister Denise 
died in 2013. 

In 1954, Mrs. Veil passed the ex- 
tremely competitive national ex- 
amination to become a magis- 
trate. As an official in the Justice 
Ministry, she helped improve liv- 
ing conditions for female 
prisoners, including Algerians de- 
tained during their country’s war 
for independence. 

At age 46, she was plucked from 
the Civil Service by Mr. Giscard 
d’Estaing to serve as health min- 
ister, becoming only the second 
woman to hold full cabinet rank in 
France. (The first was Germaine 


Poinso-Chapuis, health minister 
from 1947 to 1948.) 

Mrs. Veil left the government in 
1979 to run for the European Par- 
liament, in the first direct elec- 
tions to that legislative body, for 
what was then the European Eco- 
nomic Community, a precursor to 
the European Union. 

In her July 17, 1979, speech ac- 
cepting the presidency of the Par- 
liament, she said: “Whatever our 
political beliefs, we are all aware 
that this historic step, the election 
of the European Parliament by 
universal suffrage, has been taken 
at a crucial time for the people of 
the Community. All its member 
states are faced with three great 
challenges: the challenge of 
peace, the challenge of freedom 
and the challenge of prosperity, 
and it seems clear that they can 
only be met through the European 
dimension.” 

Mrs. Veil was president of the 
Parliament until 1982 and re- 
mained a member until 1993. She 
returned to the French govern- 
ment in 1993, as minister for 
health, social affairs and urban is- 
sues, under Prime Minister 


An Auschwitz 
survivor who became 
a vocal advocate for 
womens rights. 


Edouard Bahadur, serving until 
1995. 

From 1997 to 1998, she was pres- 
ident of the High Council for Inte- 
gration, a body devoted to the as- 
similation of immigrants, and in 
1998 she began a nine-year term 
as a member of the Constitutional 
Council, the country’s highest le- 
gal authority. 

Mrs. Veil was also the president 
of the Fondation pour la Memoire 
de la Shoah, France’s Holocaust 
remembrance organization, from 
2000 to 2007, and chairwoman of 
the board of the Trust Fund for 
Victims from 2003 to 2009. The 
group supports victims of geno- 
cide, war crimes and crimes 
against humanity in cooperation 
with the International Criminal 
Court. 

She published an autobiogra- 
phy in 2007, in which she criticized 
the long delay in the French gov- 
ernment’s acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the murder of French 
Jews, whose deportations were 
organized by the collaborationist 
regime based in Vichy. The 
French state affirmed its “col- 
lective error” for the crimes only 
in 1995, during Mr. Chirac’s presi- 
dency, after decades of equivoca- 
tion. 

When Mrs. Veil was elected to 
the Academie Frangaise, the nov- 
elist Jean d’Ormesson paid her 
tribute, saying her “capacity to 
bring about support among the 
French” was crucial to her popu- 
larity. 

“This support does not rest on 
mediocre and lame consensus 
among the countless opinions that 
never cease dividing our old coun- 
try,” he said. “It rests on the princi- 
ples that you affirm and, against 
all odds, without ever raising your 
voice, manage to convince every- 
one of. We can say this without 
airs : In the heart of political life, 
you offer a moral and republican 
image.” 


Ketumile Masire, 91; Shaped and Led a Vibrant Botswana 



By AMISHA PADNANI 

Ketumile Masire, who as presi- 
dent of Botswana for nearly two 
decades helped transform his arid 
and destitute country into the 
envy of other African nations, died 
on June 22 in Gaborone, the capi- 
tal city. He was 91. 

His death, at a hospital where 
he had been taken for surgery on 
June 16, was announced in a state- 
ment by his family. 

Mr. Masire (pronounced ma- 
SEE-ray) was an architect of 
Botswana’s government after the 
southern African country gained 
independence from Britain in 
1966, working alongside Seretse 
Khama, the country’s first presi- 
dent. Mr. Masire succeeded Mr. 
Khama, who died of cancer in 
1980, and he was elected in 1984, 
1989 and 1994, serving until 1998. 

At the time of its independence, 
Botswana was listed by the 
United Nations as one of the 
world’s least developed nations, 
with little running water or elec- 
tricity, few paved roads and no 
public high schools. Beef was 
virtually the only export. 

The geographical challenges 
were great, too; in the landlocked 
country, largely made up of desert 
sand, farming was virtually im- 
possible. 

“When we asked for independ- 
ence, people thought we were ei- 
ther very brave or very foolish,” 
Mr. Masire was often quoted as 
saying. 

They got to work. Mr. Masire 
and Mr. Khama formed the 
Botswana Democratic Party, and 
Mr. Masire became the first min- 
ister of finance and the first vice 
president. 

About a year after Botswana 
became independent, the De 
Beers company made a mining 
discovery on the eastern edge of 
the Kalahari Desert that gave the 
country the glittering hope it 
needed: diamonds. 

But Mr. Masire and Mr. Khama 
saw to it that De Beers did not sim- 
ply plunder Botswana’s re- 
sources, as many big companies 
had historically done in Africa. In- 
stead, De Beers entered into a 50- 
50 joint venture with the govern- 
ment. 

Today, diamonds are as synony- 
mous with Botswana as cigars are 
with Cuba, accounting for more 
than 60 percent of the country’s 
exports. 

Mr. Masire and Mr. Khama 
leveraged the newfound wealth to 
add schools, improve health care, 
build infrastructure and modern- 
ize farming. The development 
helped Botswana maintain stabil- 
ity through droughts and a slump 
in diamond prices in the 1980s. 
Tourism began to flourish, espe- 
cially wildlife tourism. 

Laura Alfaro, a professor at 


Harvard Business School who in- 
terviewed Mr. Masire in 2002 for a 
case study she co-wrote called 
“Botswana: A Diamond in the 
Rough,” said that unlike leaders 
who “want to build palaces and 
statues,” Mr. Masire said, “‘No, I’d 
rather build schools.’ ” 

“It’s a simple country, but he 
was not ashamed of that,” she 
said. 

Botswana achieved the highest 
annual economic growth rate in 
the world and reached middle-in- 


Transforming an arid, 
destitute country into 
the envy of other 
African nations. 


come status among nations glob- 
ally. As surrounding countries 
struggled with violence and cor- 
ruption, Botswana became a mod- 
el, often referred to as “the African 
exception.” 

But not everything was rosy. 
One delicate challenge for Mr. 
Masire was opposing apartheid in 
neighboring South Africa even 
while depending on the country 
economically. When South 
African guerrillas from the 
African National Congress set up 
a base in his country, he looked the 
other way. But in 1985, after South 


African forces raided Gaborone, 
destroying buildings and killing 
civilians, Mr. Masire was forced to 
eject the A.N.C. 

Another challenge in the 1980s 
was the rapid spread of the virus 
that causes AIDS. Though the 
government provided free treat- 
ment, Botswana continues to have 
one of the highest rates of H.I.V. in 
the world. 

Inequality between the rich and 
the poor also remained vast, de- 
spite Mr. Masire’s efforts to close 
the gap by providing access to ed- 
ucation, giving Botswana one of 
the highest literacy rates in Af- 
rica. 

Abdi Samatar, author of “An 
African Miracle,” (1999) a book 
about the development of 
Botswana, said in a phone inter- 
view that Mr. Masire had been un- 
usual among leaders for his hu- 
mility and his recognition of his 
country’s shortcomings. 

“He was a man who carried a 
big brain but who spoke softly and 
walked softly,” Mr. Samatar said. 
“He was a different kind of poli- 
tician than I have seen anywhere 
else in the world.” 

Quett Ketumile Joni Masire was 
born in Kanye, Botswana, on July 
23, 1925, to Joni Masire, a farmer, 
and the former Gabaione Kgopo. 
He spent his childhood as a herd 
boy but excelled in academics, 
winning a scholarship to the Tiger 
Kloof secondary school in South 
Africa. 

In 1946, after both his parents 


had died, he earned a teaching 
certificate and worked at the 
Kanye Junior Secondary School to 
support his younger siblings. 
When he saved enough money, he 
bought a tractor and taught him- 
self dry farming. 

In 1958, he married Gladys 
Olebile Molefi, who died in 2013. 
They had six children, who sur- 
vive him, as do 10 grandchildren 
and four siblings. Mr. Masire was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth II in 
1991. 

Mr. Masire was working as a 
journalist for the Naledi ya 
Batswana and African Echo news- 
papers when he first met Mr. 
Khama at a community meeting. 
The two had a symbiotic relation- 
ship: Mr. Khama had the vision 
for a democratic post-colonial 
Botswana, and Mr. Masire had the 
enthusiasm and community ties 
to rally support. 

Long after he stepped down as 
Botswana’s president in 1998 — 
there were no term limits at the 
time, but Mr. Masire helped estab- 
lish them — Mr. Masire was often 
asked how the rest of Africa could 
be more like Botswana. He would 
answer, softly, with thoughtful 
pauses, that the keys to success 
were government transparency, a 
resistance to corruption and a 
willingness to follow the rule of 
law. 

“Corruption is an evil,” he said. 
“It is something that has really ru- 
ined the economy, the morals and 
everything of value in a society.” 
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Amster, Arthur Gottfried-Kahn, C. 

Aronson, Morton Mcgrath,John 

Buchwald, Deborah Murphy, Thomas 
Ossip, Audrey 


AMSTER— Arthur, 
on June 29, 2017. A lover of 
life, wine, family and arf. Con- 
summate sculptor, father of 
David and Lloyd. Grandfath- 
er of six. Husband of Barbara 
and the late Roz. Graveside 
service: Sunday, 1 1 am at New 
Montefiore Cemetery, Far- 
mingdale, NY. 

ARONSON— Morton, M.D. 

The Columbia University 
Center for Psychoanalytic 
Training and Research and 
the Association for Psychoa- 
nalytic Medicine mourn the 
loss of our distinguished col- 
league. A devoted teaching 
psychoanalyst, he trained ge- 
nerations of us and there his 
influence lives on. We extend 
our heartfelt condolences to 
his family. 

Eric R. Marcus, M.D. 

Director, 
CU Psychoanalytic Center 
Edith M. Cooper, Ph.D., 
President, APM 

BUCHWALD — Deborah 
Blank, peacefully on June 30. 
Beloved wife of the late 
Charles Buchwald and the 
late Marvin Blank. Loving 
mother of Ivy Sherman and 
the late Bruce Blank. Cher- 
ished grandmother of Sam 
Sherman. Devoted sister of 
Rochelle Turshen and the 
late Renee Sickles. Adored 
aunt of Alan, Roberta, Barry, 
Howard, Richard, Beniamin 
and Julia. A world of friends 
and extended family: Don, 
Maggie, Adam, David, Em- 
ma, Zachary, Olivia and Ezra. 
Debby was a New York City 
decorator with style and 
taste. A bringer together 
around one big table. She will 
be missed by all who knew 
and loved her. Services 
12:30pm, Sunday, July 2 at 
Plaza Jewish Community 
Chapel, 630 Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

GOTTFRIED-KAHN — 
Carolyn, 77, died peacefully 
on June 29, 2017 after a long 
heroic battle with Parkin- 
son's. She never let it define 
her, and enjoyed every 
moment and experience in 
life! Loving devoted daughter 
of the late Jean Gottfried, and 
never-ending loving Sister of 
Frances Gottfried. Carolyn 
was the most extraordinary 
person to all friends and fa- 
mily, and touched so many 
hearts. She so much enjoyed 
her career in the fashion 
world — Editor of Seventeen 
Magazine, Associate Fashion 
Editor Women's Wear Daily, 
and PR firm-Gottfried & Lov- 
ing. Carolyn will be missed by 
so many! Contributions in her 
memory to Mazon.org or 
Brooklyn Heights Synagogue 
Capital Campaign, 131 Rem- 
sen St., Brooklyn, NY 11201 
would be appreciated. Ser- 
vice 11am Sunday July 2, 2017 
at "The Riverside" 76 Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue. 


MCGRATH— John Williams. 
Died at home in Honolulu, HI 
on June 27, 2017, at the age of 
87. He had a long and suc- 
cessful career in real estate, 
which included the original 
development of Hilton Head 
Island, development of resort 
properties with Laurance 
Rockefeller, advising the 
Ford Foundation and an exe- 
cutive position at AIRCOA in 
Denver. A great friend to 
many and devoted head of 
his extended family. Gra- 
duate of Amherst College '51 
and Yale Law School '54. 
Served in the United States 
Navy '54-'56. Husband of 
Mary Philpotts, brother of 
Anne Kilbourn Caretto and 
the late R. Gregory McGrath. 
Brother-in-law of Elizabeth 
McGrath. Uncle of Mary Kil- 
bourn, Tim Kilbourn, Anne 
Bonington, Peggy Sherman, 
Cathy McGrath, Libby Gra- 
ham, and Rob McGrath. God- 
father of Jamie Bielawa. His 
wisdom, counsel, generosity 
of spirit, and sense of humor 
were a gift to all who knew 
him. Memorial services will 
be held in Honolulu and New 
England. For additional infor- 
mation contact 

mary.kilbourn@gmail.com. 

MURPHY— Rev. Thomas P., 
S.J., on June 28, 2017. Sur- 
vived by his sister Marie 
Tuttle of Glen Rock, NJ. Re- 
posing at the Murray-Weigel 
Hall Chapel, 515 E. Fordham 
Rd„ Bronx, NY, on Sunday, 
3-5pm and 7-8:30pm. Funeral 
Mass at St. Margaret of Cor- 
tona Church, 6000 Riverdale 
Ave., Bronx, Monday, 9:45am. 
Interment at the Jesuit Ceme- 
tery, Auriesville, NY. In lieu of 
flowers, donations may be 
made to Northeast Province 
Society of Jesus, 39 E. 83rd 
St., NY, NY 10028. Contact 
Farenga Bros., Inc., 
(718)654-0500. 

OSSIP— Audrey A., on June 28, 
2017. Devoted wife of the late 
Jerry Ossip; loving mother of 
Dale, Brad and Michael (Re- 
becca), grandmother of Da- 
ryl (Judy), Jessica (Paulo), 
Jonathan and Rachel and her 
five great- grandchildren. She 
will fondly be remembered 
for her wonderful sense of 
humor. 
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BOOKSTAVER— Doug (7/1/60 
-7/23/92) "It's the laughter we 
will remember whenever we 
remember the way we were." 

Mumsie, Bobbi, Julie, 
Michelle, and Lauren 

PILCH— Todd David 
7/1/61 -1/15/99. 

Happy 56th Birthday in 
Heaven. I will never stop 
thinking about you and won- 
dering if you are okay - that's 
what big sisters are for. 

With all my love. Sue 
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In Memoriam: 

Celebrate a Life 

Memorialize and celebrate a loved one in the pages of 
The New York Times. 

For more information, visit advertising.nytimes.com 
or call 1-800-458-5522. 
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Shake-Up in U.S. Attorneys Office 

Joining Muellers Team 

A prosecutors new role in the 
inquiry into election meddling 
leads to changes in New York. 2 



Details on New Security Rules 

Airlines Face Strains 

Carriers are rushing to work 
with airports to comply with 
U.S. directives on screening. 2 
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Battle Over Solar Trade 


In an odd case, China has interests on both sides, and a final decision may belong to Trump. 


By DIANE CARDWELL 

Millions of Americans now get their 
electricity, at least in part, from the solar 
panels that have rapidly spread through- 
out the country since 2010, thanks to 
their sharply declining cost. For cus- 
tomers — including homeowners, busi- 
nesses and utilities — as well as for the 
companies that promote and install 
them, cheap solar panels have been a 
good thing. 

But for American manufacturers, 
those cheap panels — specifically, a glut 
of low-cost supplies from overseas — 
have not been a good thing, driving more 
than a dozen of them to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy and beyond. 


Now manufacturers are fighting back, 
in an unusual trade case that could put 
the final decision about government in- 
tervention, and any remedy, directly in 
President Trump’s hands. 

The case, filed with the United States 
International Trade Commission, is 
shaping up to be one of the first major 
trade decisions of the Trump administra- 
tion. The outcome could have a powerful 
impact on whether the American solar 
industry will be able to compete on cost 
with conventional fuels like natural gas 
and coal in producing electricity. 

And China, Mr. Trump’s frequent foil 
on trade issues, has interests on both 
sides of the fight. 


Technicians installing 
solar panels in Miami 
last year. Low-cost 
supplies from overseas 
have driven down 
prices, hurting Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 


The cheaper equipment coming into 
the American market is often from Chi- 
nese manufacturers that the trade com- 
mission previously determined were 
dumping goods below cost, according to 
the petition. But the company that initi- 
ated the new case, Suniva, is an equip- 
ment maker based in Georgia whose ma- 
jority owner is a Chinese company. 

The petition seeks steep tariffs and 
minimum price guarantees on certain 
solar energy equipment made outside 
the United States. The commission is set 
to vote on the merits of the case by Sept. 
22, and send any recommendations to 
the president by Nov. 13. But it is already 

Continued on Page 5 


U.S. Gives 
All Firms 
Secrecy 
Inl.P.O.s 

By CHAD BRAY 
and MATTHEW GOLDSTEIN 

In an attempt to revitalize the public 
capital markets, the nation’s top regula- 
tor of stocks is turning to stealth mode. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, in Walter J. Clayton’s first major 
policy move as chairman, is expanding a 
program that will allow all private com- 
panies to keep some details of their fi- 
nances and business strategies under 
wraps early in the process of an initial 
public offering. 

Currently, only smaller companies are 
allowed to confidentially file draft regis- 
tration statements for review by the 
agency before offerings. Some well- 
known companies, like Snap, Twitter and 
the burger chain Shake Shack have been 
able to do so, but the threshold of annual 
gross revenue of $1 billion has barred 
others. 

Beginning July 10, all companies will 
have access to that program, which 
originated in the 2012 JOBS Act, the com- 
mission said late Thursday. The compa- 
nies would be required to file their paper- 
work publicly at least 15 days before any 
“road show” to meet with potential 
Continued on Page 4 


Germany Tells 
Sites to Delete 
Hate or Pay Up 

By MELISSA EDDY 
and MARK SCOTT 

BERLIN — Social media companies 
operating in Germany face fines of as 
much as $57 million if they do not delete 
illegal, racist or slanderous comments 
and posts within 24 hours under a law 
passed on Friday. 

The law reinforces Germany’s position 
as one of the most aggressive countries 
in the Western world at forcing compa- 
nies like Facebook, Google and Twitter to 
crack down on hate speech and other 
extremist messaging on their digital 
platforms. 

But the new rules have also raised 
questions about freedom of expression. 
Digital and human rights groups, as well 
as the companies themselves, opposed 
the law on the grounds that it placed 
limits on individuals’ right to free expres- 
sion. Critics also said the legislation 
shifted the burden of responsibility to the 
providers from the courts, leading to 
last-minute changes in its wording. 

Technology companies and free- 
speech advocates argue that there is a 
fine line between policy makers’ views 
on hate speech and what is considered le- 
gitimate freedom of expression, and so- 
cial networks say they do not want to be 
Continued on Page 5 


Plan on Growing Old? 
Then the Debate 
Over Medicaid Affects You 


These are the stories we tell our- 
selves: I will never be poor. I will never 
be disabled. My child will develop nor- 
mally. They stand a decent chance of 
being true, even. 

There is one tall tale, howev- 
er, that ought to inspire a great 
deal of skepticism: I will be 
able to pay for myself in my 
old age. 

In fact, a majority of people 
cannot and do not. One in 
three people who turn 65 end up in a 
nursing home at some point. Among 
the people living in one today, accord- 
ing to the Kaiser Family Foundation, 

62 percent cannot pay the bill on their 
own. 

And when that happens, Medicaid 
pays. The very Medicaid program that 
stands to have hundreds of billions of 
dollars less to spend if anything like the 
health care bills on the table in Wash- 
ington come to pass. 

All too many of the currently com- 
fortable are utterly unconscious of this 


fact, for reasons that are perfectly 
understandable. We assume, incor- 
rectly, that Medicaid is only for the 
younger poor or those with disabilities 
and that Medicare will pay for most 
nursing home care. Emotionally, we 
just cannot handle the prospect of our 
breaking down in old age. So we put our 
heads in the sand. 

Reality forces our hand, however, 
when the first nursing home bills ar- 
rive. The average annual cost is $82,128 
for a semiprivate room, according to 
Genworth, which sells insurance that 
can help pay those bills. Most people 
can’t pay that amount and certainly not 
for long, especially after 10 or 20 years 
of retirement spending. If a spouse (a 
male spouse, more often than not in 
heterosexual couples) has already 
needed years of expensive care, the 
other partner is all the more vulnera- 
ble. 

Ask around. Someone you know has 
quietly faced these facts and probably 
Continued on Page 4 
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EXPENSIVE TASTES 

The Food & Wine Classic, on Aspen Mountain in Colorado, and other festivals offer exclusive 
experiences to the wealthy, like demonstrations by famous chefs. Wealth Matters. Page 3. 
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Manhattan Prosecutor Joins Inquiry Into Russian Meddling in Election 



By BENJAMIN WEISER 

One federal prosecutor in Man- 
hattan is being promoted to be- 
come the new chief of the public 
corruption unit, while another is 
departing to join Robert S. Muel- 
ler III, the special counsel over- 
seeing the investigation into Rus- 
sia’s meddling in the 2016 presi- 
dential election. 

The new chief of the corruption 
unit in Manhattan is Tatiana R. 
Martins, who in 2015 helped to 
convict Dean G. Skelos, the Long 
Island Republican who was the 
majority leader of the State Sen- 
ate until shortly after his arrest 
that year. 

Ms. Martins, the deputy chief of 
the unit, succeeds Andrew D. 
Goldstein, who will join Mr. 
Mueller’s team after having led 
the public corruption unit for 
about a year. 

As a line prosecutor, Mr. Gold- 
stein was a member of the team 
that in 2015 won the conviction of 
Sheldon Silver, a Manhattan Dem- 
ocrat who had been the longtime 
speaker of the State Assembly. 

Mr. Goldstein is the first pros- 
ecutor to join Mr. Mueller’s team 
from the United States attorney’s 
office for the Southern District of 
New York, an office known for its 


pursuit of public corruption, 
white-collar crime and Wall Street 
fraud, the office confirmed on Fri- 
day. 

Ms. Martins is expected to take 
her new post in early July, when 
Mr. Goldstein departs the office, 
according to an email that Joon H. 
Kim, the acting United States at- 
torney in Manhattan, sent to his 
office this week. 

The changes come at a time of 
transition in the United States at- 
torney’s office: Mr. Kim suc- 
ceeded Preet Bharara, the long- 
time chief federal prosecutor in 
Manhattan who was fired by Pres- 
ident Trump in March after he re- 
fused a request to resign. Mr. 
Trump has not named a successor. 

Under Mr. Kim, the office’s cor- 
ruption unit, overseen by Mr. 
Goldstein and Ms. Martins, has 
continued to aggressively pursue 
cases, most notably its pending 
prosecution of an alleged bribery 
and bid-rigging scheme against 
eight people, including two former 
advisers to Gov. Andrew M. 
Cuomo. (They all have pleaded 
not guilty.) 

Mr. Kim’s office also an- 
nounced, in March, that it would 
not bring criminal charges 
against Mayor Bill de Blasio or 
any of his aides after a lengthy in- 


vestigation. According to a state- 
ment Mr. Kim’s office released at 
the time, the investigation exam- 
ined several instances in which 
Mr. de Blasio, and others acting on 


his behalf, solicited donations 
from individuals who wanted offi- 
cial favors, after which the mayor 
contacted city agencies on their 
behalf. 


The convictions of Mr. Silver 
and Mr. Skelos in 2015 followed the 
two most prominent public cor- 
ruption trials held in New York 
City in decades; both men remain 


A U.S. attorneys 
office elevates a 
deputy to lead its 
corruption unit 


free while they appeal their con- 
victions. 

Mr. Goldstein, 43, joined the 
United States attorney’s office in 
2010 and has also worked in its 
money laundering and asset for- 
feiture unit. In 2013, Mr. Goldstein 
helped win the convictions of 
three men in connection with a 
scandal-ridden payroll modern- 
ization project known as City- 
Time. 

Ms. Martins, 40, has been a fed- 
eral prosecutor for five years and 
previously worked in the office’s 
narcotics unit. She also helped to 
prosecute a widespread disability 
fraud scheme involving retired 
Long Island Rail Road workers. 

Mr. Goldstein and Ms. Martins 
are graduates of Yale Law School. 

“The special counsel is lucky to 
be getting Andrew, and we are 
lucky to have Tatiana,” Mr. Kim 
said in the email to his staff. 


New U.S. Security Rules 
May Strain Air Industry 



By MICAH MAIDENBERG 

New directives from the De- 
partment of Homeland Security 
require airlines that fly to the 
United States to step up screening 
of passengers for trace amounts of 
explosives and, in some cases, im- 
pose more stringent security 
checks. 

The department, in announcing 
the directives on Wednesday, laid 
out generally what the measures 
would do. But the additional de- 
tails were disclosed in an airline 
industry memo obtained by The 
New York Times. 

Aviation specialists and indus- 
try officials predicted that the new 
mandates would add to the chal- 
lenges of airports and airlines, 
particularly smaller ones, during 
the busy summer travel season. 
The directives said the airports 
must have the explosive detection 
devices in place in 21 days and 
conduct the tougher security 
checks by the fall. 

“I don’t expect everything to go 
smoothly because it never does,” 
said Ben Baldanza, the former 
chief executive of Spirit Airlines. 
“But I do expect the new direc- 
tives to be implemented, and im- 
plemented well.” 

To comply with the new rules, 
some airlines and airports will 
need to buy explosive-detection 
equipment, hire more staff and 
spend time training employees. 
Besides the added costs, the chal- 
lenge is putting the technology 
and workers in place at hundreds 
of airports across the globe. 

In the short term, the aviation 
specialists said, passengers may 
run into additional delays as they 
go through security. And as the 
airlines and airports absorb the 
higher costs of complying with the 
new rules, the industry officials 
said, ticket prices could increase. 

The rules require that 280 air- 
ports that are the last point of de- 
parture for flights to the United 
States have explosive-detection 
technology, such as devices that 
can detect bomb residue on pas- 


sengers’ hands, in place within 
weeks, according to a memo the 
International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation sent to airlines on Wednes- 
day. A spokesman for the associa- 
tion declined to comment. 

Foreign airlines operating 
flights to the United States must, 
within months, show that they are 
carrying out certain security 
measures, including interviewing 
passengers as part of the security 
check, the memo obtained by The 
Times said. Overseas airlines 
must bring their security 
procedures in line with the 
standards for American airlines, 
the memo said. 

Some of the largest American 
airlines expressed fear that the 
changes could complicate their 
operations in the next few 
months. 

Nicholas Calio, chief executive 
of Airlines for America, which rep- 
resents most of the large Ameri- 
can airlines, criticized the process 
for developing the rules. In a 
statement, he said his group be- 
lieved “that the development of 
the security directive should have 
been subject to a greater degree of 
collaboration and coordination to 
avoid the significant operational 
disruptions and unnecessarily 
frustrating consequences for the 
traveling public that appear likely 
to happen.” 

A spokeswoman for the airline 
organization declined further 
comment. A spokesman for Delta 
Air Lines, which is not part of the 
organization, said the airline was 
working with the federal security 
agencies to minimize impact on 
customers. 

Andrew Herdman, director 
general of the Association of 
Asian Pacific Airlines in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, said that the 
mandates will have a “far-reach- 
ing impact” and described the 
deadlines as “quite tight.” He add- 
ed that some of the most signifi- 
cant costs will be borne by 
travelers trying to navigate secu- 
rity. 

The full financial implications of 


280 airlines and 
airports may need 
more equipment, staff 
and training. 


the new rules remain unclear. At 
some airports, airlines may pay 
for new equipment and additional 
employees, but airport operators 
are expected to share the burden. 

Robert O’Meara, a spokesman 
for the European region of Air- 
ports Council International, said, 
“At this early stage, it’s difficult to 
estimate the cost implications, but 
I think it’s fair to say it’s likely to 
be significant unless national gov- 
ernments assist with funding.” 


European airports already offer 
relatively stringent security 
measures, and that could make 
compliance with the new rules 
easier, Mr. O’Meara said. 

Compliance promises to be 
challenging for smaller airports 
that have not recently upgraded 
security systems and protocols, 
and for the airlines that service 
those locations. 

“The problem is going to be 
some of the smaller airports that 
operate flights to the U.S.,” said 
Kenneth Button, a professor at 
George Mason University who 
studies air transport. “Some of 
those only have one or two flights 
to the U.S. a day.” 

Airlines that do not comply with 
the new rules face significant pen- 
alties. Those at airports that do 


not put the explosive detection de- 
vices in place within the Home- 
land Security Department’s time- 
table could lose the right to serv- 
ice the United States. 

“We recognize there are fairly 
aggressive timelines involved, 
partially because we are dealing 
with a known and evolving 
threat,” said Dave Lapan, a 
spokesman for the department. 
"There is a sense of urgency.” 

While airports are affected by 
the new mandates, the depart- 
ment officially issued the rules to 
airlines, because the department, 
with the Transportation Security 
Administration, regulates flights 
into the United States. 

Some airlines may even benefit 
from the new rules. Their pas- 
sengers are currently prohibited 


from carrying devices larger than 
cellphones on direct inbound 
flights from 10 airports in Muslim- 
majority countries. If the airlines 
can show that they have complied 
with the rules, the laptop ban will 
be lifted. 

“Lifting the ban on bringing lap- 
tops and other personal electronic 
devices on board will be good 
news for travelers flying into the 
U.S.A.,” Emirates, the airline with 
a hub at Dubai International Air- 
port, said in a statement. Emirates 
is among the Mideast airlines 
whose business has been affected. 

“We look forward to working 
with the authorities and Dubai air- 
port stakeholders to implement 
these measures as soon as possi- 
ble for our U.S. flights,” the airline 
said. 
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Wall St. Ends Last Day of Quarter With Slight Gains 


The Dow Minute by Minute 
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By The Associated Press 

Wall Street closed out the final 
day of the second quarter with 
slight gains after a broad rally 
faded in the last few minutes of 
trading on Friday. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age and the Standard & Poor’s 
500-stock index eked out tiny in- 
creases, while the Nasdaq com- 
posite closed essentially flat. 

Industrial stocks and con- 
sumer-focused companies led the 
markets. Energy stocks also rose 
as crude oil prices closed higher 
for the seventh straight day. Utili- 
ties, technology and health care 
companies were among the big- 
gest decliners. 

Trading was mostly subdued 
ahead of the Independence Day 
holiday next week, though many 
investors seized on the final trad- 
ing day of the quarter and the 
market slide on Thursday to buy 
more shares or close out positions 
and book profits. 

“Over all, we’re ending this 
quarter with a strong market. 
Even though technology has tak- 
en a hit, other sectors have moved 
up,” said Quincy Krosby, chief 
market strategist at Prudential 
Financial. 

The S.&P. 500 rose 3.71 points, or 
0.2 percent, to 2,423.41. The Dow 
gained 62.60 points, or 0.3 per- 
cent, to 21,349.63. The Nasdaq lost 
3.93 points, or 0.1 percent, to 
6,140.42. 

Bond prices fell. The 10-year 


Treasury yield rose to 2.30 per- 
cent from 2.27 percent late Thurs- 
day. 

The major stock indexes got off 
to a shaky start early Friday, but 
soon veered higher and held 
course for much of the day. A last- 
minute flurry of selling nudged 
the Nasdaq slightly into the red. 

The Dow, S.&P. 500 and Nasdaq 
ended the week in negative terri- 
tory. This was also the worst week 
of the year for the Nasdaq and the 
third loss in the last four weeks for 
the tech-heavy index. 

The market’s snapshot at the 
halfway mark for 2017 is more en- 
couraging, however. 

The S.&P. 500, the broadest 


measure of the stock market, is up 
8.2 percent this year, while the 
Dow is up 8 percent. The Nasdaq 
has amassed a gain of 14.1 percent. 

Remarks from central bank offi- 
cials in Europe this week helped 
set the tone for the market, 
spurring speculation among 
investors that global interest 
rates could move higher. That sent 
bond yield sharply higher and 
helped lift shares in banks. 

On Friday, investors sized up 
the latest company earnings and 
deal news. 

The Commerce Department 
said consumer spending grew just 
0.1 percent in May, less than the 
last couple of months. Personal in- 


come grew by a healthy 0.4 per- 
cent, but spending only rose 0.1 
percent. 

Nike had its best day in almost 
two years on Friday. Its shares 
jumped 11 percent after a strong 
quarterly report. Nike also said it 
was testing a program to sell 
sneakers directly through Ama- 
zon.com. Nike shares were the 
biggest gainer in the S.&P. 500, 
adding $5.83 to $59. 

The specialty contractor 
Quanta Services was the biggest 
winner in the industrials sector, 
rising $1.04, or 3.3 percent, to 
$32.92. 

Parkway, a commercial real es- 
tate investment trust, vaulted 12.3 
percent after the Canada Pension 
Plan Investment Board agreed to 
buy it for about $1.13 billion. Park- 
way rose $2.51 to $22.89. 

Crude oil prices closed higher 
for the seventh straight day. 
Benchmark United States crude 
gained $1.11, or 2.5 percent, to set- 
tle at $46.04 a barrel in New York. 
Brent, the international standard, 
rose $1.14, or 2.4 percent, to close at 
$48.77 a barrel in London. 

Gold fell $3.50 to settle at 
$1,240.70 an ounce. Silver slipped 3 
cents to $16.63 an ounce. Copper 
gained 2 cents to $2.71 a pound. 

The dollar rose to 112.45 yen 
from 112.04 yen late Thursday. The 
euro weakened to $1.1417 from 
$1.1438. The pound rose to $1.3024 
from $1.2996. 


The most-read business news articles on nytimes.com from June 23 
through June 29 

1. Trump Mocks Mika Brzezinski; Says She Was ‘Bleeding Badly 
From a Face-Lift’ 

7,123 comments, including: 

... as his wife tackles the issue of cyberbullying... — vt, va 


2. Cyberattack Hits Ukraine Then Spreads Internationally 

494 comments, including: 

Anything that is important — including our electric grid and our 
voter information — should not be on the internet. — pam, Alaska 

3. 3 CNN Journalists Resign After Retracted Story on Trump 
Ally 

4. A Cyberattack ‘the World Isn’t Ready For’ 

5. In Towns Already Hit by Steel Mill Closings, a New Casualty: 
Retail Jobs 

6. A Costly Retraction for CNN and an Opening for Trump 

7. How a Rising Minimum Wage Affects Jobs in Seattle 

8. Global Ransomware Attack: What We Know and Don’t Know 

9. Sarah Palin Sues New York Times, Claiming Editorial De- 
famed Her 

10. Google Fined Record $2.7 Billion in E.U. Antitrust Ruling 


Other points of view 
on the Op-Ed page 
seven days a week. 
The New York Times 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


WEALTH MATTERS 


By ALLEN SALKIN 

ASPEN, Colo. — Kristine Price 
Dozier squealed when she saw 
the email. 

Ms. Dozier, an international 
trade consultant; her husband; 
and another couple had already 
spent around $20,000 on hotels, 
travel and tickets to attend the 
35th annual Food & Wine Classic, 
a four-day festival of celebrity 
chef demonstrations, parties and 
wine tastings held in June in this 
Rocky Mountain enclave. 

But there was one thing 
money could not buy, and that 
was the thing she wanted most. 

Two weeks before the festival, 
the approximately 4,000 people 
who had purchased basic passes 
(for $1,550 each) or V.I.P. passes 
($4,000) had been informed that 
they could be among 100 diners 
admitted to a secluded mountain 
meadow taping of “Top Chef,” the 
Bravo reality show. A quick 
response was required. Ms. 
Dozier’s group, all of them from 
Texas, replied within 35 minutes, 
but it was not until June 15, the 
day before the taping, that they 
received the good news via 
email: “You are invited to a 
special dining event.” 

“Kristine squealed,” her friend 
Dr. Tiffany Finn, a dentist, said at 
the taping, green grass on her 
shoe heels as she sampled an 
asparagus dish that had been 
handed to her by a “cheftestant” 
from “Top Chef.” 

It takes something extra spe- 
cial to goose the appetites of the 
most discerning food folk these 
days, whether it is seeing the 
“Top Chef” stars Tom Colicchio, 
Padma Lakshmi and Gail Sim- 
mons stride past as they discuss 
what hazelnuts add to a dish, or 
an experience even more exclu- 
sive. 

A decade ago, just getting a 
reservation to a hot restaurant 
like Alinea in Chicago was 
enough to thrill. But these days, 
those who can afford it command 
time with celebrity chefs, private 
wine tastings in rarely visited 
cellars and other experiences 
that are off the menu to most of 
the public. 

“People want access to things 
they can’t get,” said Garen 
Staglin, a Napa winemaker who 
assembled and donated a luxury 
experience that sold at Auction 
Napa Valley, a four-day event in 
June, for $1.5 million. The three 
buyers — who included Stacy 
Jacobs, the ex-wife of the Qual- 
comm chairman Paul Jacobs — 
paid $500,000 each for a trip for 
two couples to Tuscany that 
included luxurious dinners and 
visits to wineries such as Antino- 
ri nel Chianti Classico, Biondi- 
Santi and Tenuta di Biserno, all 
with Mr. Staglin’s family as ex- 
pert guides. 

The scene on gala night of 
Auction Napa Valley, held at the 
Meadowood resort in St. Helena, 
Calif., was described in a trade 
publication, The Drinks Busi- 
ness: “While bidders got giddy 
on magnums of Krug and Dom 
Perignon, a brass band blasted 
out ‘Hey Big Spender’ and flap- 
per girls dressed in gold shim- 
mied across the stage after a 
Balthazar of Screaming Eagle 
2014 fetched $440,000.” 

Mr. Staglin’s trip was not the 
only one in demand: An excur- 
sion to Japan that included din- 


Allen Salkin, a freelance writer, is 
the author of the book “ From 
Scratch: The Uncensored History 
of the Food Network” 


Food, Celebrity and the Lure of Exclusive Access 
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The Food & Wine Classic festival in Aspen, Colo., in 
June included the Height of Good Taste dinner on 
Aspen Mountain, above. At left, festival participants 
were able to sample sandwiches and taste wines. 


ner at the three-Michelin-star 
Kanda with the winemaker 
Naoko Dalla Valle and a six-liter 
bottle of her vineyard’s highly 
rated 2013 red wine went for 
$720,000. In all, the event raised 
more than $15 million for charity. 

Mr. Staglin said that for those 
who go to Napa every year, a 
food and travel experience im- 
pels them to “irrational generos- 
ity” because many already “have 
more wine in their cellars than 
they can drink in a lifetime.” 

In the early 2000s, one of the 
hottest tickets one could score on 
the food festival circuit was for 
the Burger Bash at the annual 
South Beach Wine & Food Festi- 
val in Miami Beach. For around 
$200, one could meet a cavalcade 
of spectacularly dressed meat 
patties and celebrity chef grillers 
like Bobby Flay, Tim Love and 
Rachael Ray. After a vote on 
which was best, the champion’s 
name was instantly blogged out 
across dozens of food websites. 

These days, fewer reporters 
attend the Burger Bash and 
fewer Food Network stalwarts 
compete. Those with means 
prefer South Beach events like 


the $850-a-ticket dinner with the 
chef Massimo Bottura of Osteria 
Francescana in Modena, Italy, 
and Giada De Laurentiis, a Food 
Network host. Guests enjoy 
dishes like veal on a spin-painted 
plate, and the festival as a whole 
gets a sponsor-pleasing dollop of 
prestige. 

“What the 1 percent like are 
unique experiences,” said Lee 
Schrager, the festival’s organizer. 
“They want access. It’s what 
everyone wants, but the 1 per- 
cent can afford it. They want 
intimate.” 

The heat is at the higher end, 
which explains why American 
Express paid around a dozen 
social media influencers $1,000 to 
$10,000 to file dispatches from its 
Platinum House, a rented man- 
sion on the side of Aspen’s ski 
mountain, during this year’s 
Food & Wine Classic. Stephanie 
Izard, a Chicago chef who was 
the first woman to win the “Top 
Chef” title, prepared Instagram- 
ready meals over three days. 

In an interview, Erin Maxwell, 
director for brand partnerships 
at American Express, said that 
determining which chefs to bring 


on board was as simple as noting 
where high-spending cardhold- 
ers seek reservations from the 
company’s concierge service. 

“We use that data to know where 
to be,” she said. 

Similarly, American Express 
noticed a lot of purchases of 
tickets to this spring’s Coachella 
Valley Music and Arts Festival 
and set up a Platinum House in 
the Palm Springs, Calif., area. 

At the inaugural Arroyo Seco 
Weekend, a music festival held in 
June at the Rose Bowl in Pasade- 
na, Calif., the organizers of 
Coachella showed their under- 
standing that those buying $400 
V.I.P. tickets to see acts like Tom 
Petty and the Heartbreakers and 
Andrew Bird would be eager to 
pay for unique dining options. 
Available was a $120 picnic bas- 
ket from Republique, the Los 
Angeles bistro, that included two 
desserts: a rectangle of salted 
caramel chocolate cake and a 
square peach crisp. 

Forget the bad brown acid of 
Woodstock. Food is a powerful 
way to transport festivalgoers 
mentally — and to keep them 
coming back, said Nic Adler, 


culinary director for Coachella 
and Arroyo Seco. 

“I’m just trying to get you to 
have that bite,” Mr. Adler said. 
“Close your eyes, go somewhere 
else, open them up and realize, 
‘Oh wow.’ ” 

Many chefs at the Aspen festi- 
val said they had cooked pri- 
vately for patrons who bought 
their services at charity auctions. 
Ms. Izard fetched $25,000 to 
benefit Alex’s Lemonade Stand, a 
children’s cancer foundation. 
Mike Lata, owner of two restau- 
rants in Charleston, S.C., yielded 
around $34,000 at a James Beard 
Foundation event to prepare 
dinner for 12 at the home of 
Wenda Harris Millard, the digital 
advertising executive. An up- 
and-comer, Katie Button of Cu- 
rate in Asheville, N.C., raised 
$8,000 to benefit the area’s 
Downtown Welcome Table food 
program. She agreed to cook 
dinner for eight for a banker, 
Dana L. Stonestreet. 

The ravenous taste for extrav- 
agant food experiences had some 
people in the food event business 
scratching their heads in June at 
news that Time Inc., the owner of 
Food & Wine, was moving most 
of the magazine’s operations to 
Birmingham, Ala., from New 
York. Despite great restaurants 
there like Chris Hastings’s Oven- 
bird and Frank Stitt’s Highlands 
Bar and Grill, Birmingham is not 
known for generating the kind of 
culinary heat that the Aspen set 
longs to be part of. Along with 
the news that Susan Ungaro was 
stepping down after more than a 
decade as head of the New York- 


based James Beard Foundation, 
there was a sense that the food 
world’s foundations were shift- 
ing. 

But money and power flow 
sometimes to new places and 
new pockets. 

At a Wines for Zillionaires 
tasting in an air-conditioned tent 
in Aspen’s Paepcke Park, a som- 
melier, Mark Oldman, opened the 
session by instructing everyone 
to pocket the laminated card at 
each place. It contained tips on 
how to recognize counterfeit 
wine at auctions. 

Moving on to more pleasant 
topics, he instructed: “Zillion- 
aires like big bottles.” He ticked 
the sizes off in increasing grades 
of rarity: the Salmanazar, nine 
liters; the Nebuchadnezzar, 15 
liters, equivalent to 20 standard 
bottles. And then, pointing to his 
left on the dais, eliciting admir- 
ing pants from the hundreds in 
attendance, he indicated an 
example of the rarest: an 18-liter 
bottle, a 2014 pinot noir from 
Benovia Winery in California. A 
Melchior, it contained $1,920 
worth of wine. 

Mr. Oldman, one of the wine 
world’s great showmen, called 
for a volunteer. A woman who 
identified herself as Becca 
obliged, stepping forward and 
kneeling under the bottle, her 
pants printed with roses and 
Eiffel Towers. He spun open a 
tap in the cork. Some of the wine, 
rich with notes of cherry, went 
into her mouth, some down her 
chin. The sommelier offered her 
a napkin just in time to prevent it 
from reaching her gold necklace. 
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Should You Take Advantage of a Deferred Compensation Plan? 


By ANN CARRNS 

To defer, or not to defer? 

That is the question executives 
with access to deferred compen- 
sation plans at work must an- 
swer each year. 

The plans, made available to 
company officers or other high 
earners, let employees set aside 
part of their annual salary or 
bonus, to be paid at some point in 
the future. Money set aside 
grows tax-deferred, until paid out 
to the employee. 

Formally known as nonquali- 
fied deferred compensation 
plans, the plans are a way to let 
highly paid employees — 
typically, those making at least 
$115,000, but often much more — 
stash away more money than 
allowed under 401(k)’s and simi- 
lar plans. Companies may pay 
interest on the deferred money, 
or allow employees to choose 
from a menu of investments. 

But the plans come with risks. 
By deferring money, employees 
are essentially accepting an i.o.u. 
from their employer. While funds 
in a 401(k) are protected if the 
company runs into trouble, 
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money deferred in a nonqualified 
plan is not. So in case of bank- 
ruptcy, employees with deferrals 
become unsecured creditors of 
the company, and must line up 
behind secured creditors in the 
hopes of getting paid. 

“There is a risk you may not 
see the money,” said Micky 
Reeves, a wealth adviser with 
Buckingham Strategic Wealth in 
Plano, Tex. 

That may be one reason that 
over the last decade or so, just 
under half of employees eligible 
for the plans participate, on 
average, according to a report 
from the Newport Group, which 
devises and administers the 
plans. 

The Plan Sponsor Council of 
America, a nonprofit lobby group 
for employers that offer retire- 
ment plans, recently found simi- 
lar levels of participation, but 
noted that employers offering 
matching contributions on de- 
ferred money reported much 
higher participation (62 percent). 

As the economy has recovered 
and competition for talented 
employees intensifies, more 
companies see such plans as 
important for recruiting and 
retaining executives, human 
resources consulting groups say. 


A recent Newport Group survey 
of more than 100 companies in 
the Fortune 1000 found that 92 
percent currently offer nonquali- 
fied plans, up from 78 percent 
two years ago. 

Since highly paid employees 
usually max out their 401(k) 
contributions quickly, deferral 
plans can be attractive. For 2017, 
the maximum employee contri- 
bution to a 401(k) is $18,000, plus 
an extra $6,000 for those over 50. 

Employees consistently indi- 
cate that their top reason for 
participating in the plans is to 
save for retirement, and they 
turn to nonqualified plans in part 
because of their flexibility, said 
Gary Dorton, vice president for 
employer solutions and service 
with the Principal Financial 
Group, a provider of the plans. 
“You can really tailor it to your 
specific need,” he said. 

Consider employees who want 
to retire at age 62. They are not 
required to start withdrawing 
money from their 401(k)’s until 
they turn 70i/ 2 and can maximize 
Social Security payouts by delay- 
ing receipt of benefits. So, they 
could time payouts from their 
deferred compensation to pro- 
vide income in those early retire- 
ment years, letting their other 


savings and investments grow. 

“They’ll say, ‘I’ll use my non- 
qualified plan to bridge that 
gap,’ ” Mr. Dorton said. 

Dr. Peter Steckl, 59, an emer- 
gency room physician in Atlanta, 
also does consulting work for a 
malpractice insurer that offers 
deferral of up to half of his pay. 
When the plan was first pre- 
sented to him, he said in a tele- 
phone interview, “It sounded 
attractive to me.” 

But after conferring with his 
financial adviser, he decided not 
to participate. After reviewing 
his finances, his adviser forecast 
that based on current tax policy, 
Dr. Steckl was unlikely to fall into 
a lower tax bracket after retire- 
ment. The insurance company is 
financially sound, so the risk of 
losing his money is remote. “It’s 
nice to have the option,” he said. 
But with big tax benefits unlikely, 
he added, “Why take that 
chance?” 

His adviser, Scott Beaudin, a 
financial planner and founder of 
Pathway Financial Advisors in 
Burlington, Vt., said he generally 
recommends deferrals only if 
there is a compelling reason. 
Many people, he said, react 
viscerally to the idea of deferring 
income — it feels good to avoid 


the tax man, even if temporarily. 
But it does not always follow that 
clients will be better off waiting, 
he said, instead of taking the 
income when it is earned, paying 
taxes at current rates, and then 
investing the money. 

In addition to potential tax 
savings, Mr. Beaudin said, other 
sound reasons to defer include 
having children who are apply- 
ing to college, to increase the 
chances of a financial aid award; 
or, to push income into the future 
if the client is involved in litiga- 
tion or a contentious divorce 
(opposing lawyers tend to focus 
on assets available now, he said, 
rather than on money that is off 
the table until well into the fu- 
ture). 

Another potential deferral 
scenario is if an employee plans 
to relocate after retirement from 
a high-tax state to one with lower 
or no state income taxes, like 
Florida. Deferring the money 
and having it paid out later in the 
lower-tax state can provide a 
significant tax break. 

Mr. Beaudin said he was see- 
ing more smaller companies, 
particularly in the technology 
sector, offering deferred compen- 
sation plans, which makes him 
wary. Companies like to retain 


cash to fund research and devel- 
opment, he said, but the situation 
may be risky for employees, who 
may feel pressured to participate 
to show that they’re supporting 
the venture. “There may not be 
anything at the end of the rain- 
bow,” Mr. Beaudin said. 

To help manage the risk, Mr. 
Reeves suggested limiting de- 
ferred compensation to no more 
than 10 percent of overall assets, 
including other retirement ac- 
counts, taxable investments and 
even emergency cash funds. 

Typically, employees must 
choose how much to defer and 
when they would like to receive 
the payout. 

Joel Isaacson, a wealth man- 
ager in New York City, recom- 
mends that installment payouts 
stretch no longer than five to 10 
years. “It’s not money I’d want to 
put off for 20 years,” he said. 

Employees need to consider 
that they not only get their sala- 
ry from their employer, but may 
also have stock grants and other 
compensation, Mr. Isaacson 
noted. So deferring large 
amounts may make their fi- 
nances overly dependent on one 
source. “People have to look at 
the total exposure they have to a 
company,” he said. 
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If You Plan on Growing Old , 
The Medicaid Debate Affects You 



From First Business Page 

turned to Medicaid. Chances 
are, you, a family member or a 
close friend will someday, too. 

So we tune out the health care 
policy debates at our own peril. 
The proposed cutbacks in the 
growth of Medicaid spending do 
not just affect the expansion that 
has taken place in recent years. 
They propose new per-capita 
caps on spending. 

While the haggling over the 
calculations continues, it is hard 
to predict or quantify how 


A potential impact 
on nursing home 
care as well as 
home-based care . 


painful the cuts will be for 
seniors compared with children 
and adults who are poor or have 
disabilities. Each state will have 
some discretion over which of its 
populations bear the brunt of 
any cuts. The Congressional 
Budget Office did suggest on 
Thursday that Medicaid’s budg- 
et could be 35 percent lower by 
2036 if the Senate’s most recent 
proposal were to take effect, 
rather than if the status quo 
remained. 

So if anything like the pro- 
posed cuts come to pass, the 
impact will be meaningful. In 
addition to nursing homes, Med- 
icaid may also pay for home- 
and community-based care for 
older adults, and H. Stephen 
Kaye, the director of the Com- 
munity Living Policy Center at 
the University of California, San 
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Francisco, recently examined 
how much less might have been 
budgeted for those services and 
others for people with physical 
and other nondevelopmental 
disabilities if the House bill’s 
caps had been in existence from 
2001 to 2013. His estimate? 
Roughly 25 percent, a stagger- 
ing figure for people who use 
those services to keep them- 
selves out of nursing homes in 
the first place. 

How does this all trickle down 
to an individual? First, you need 
to qualify for Medicaid. This will 
depend on your income, assets 
and condition. Each state has its 
own rules, and a federal website 
provides links to all of them. In 
general, you have to be pretty 
close to destitute, with certain 
important exceptions related to 
homes and spouses, among 
other things. 

The most detailed, plain- 
English guide I’ve found to the 
rules so far is called “How to 
Protect Your Family’s Assets 
From Devastating Nursing 
Home Costs.” As the title sug- 
gests, an entire industry has 
grown up around helping people 
qualify for Medicaid while still 
having something left for 
spouses and heirs. More than 
nearly any other important area 
of personal finance, this one 
depends a great deal on your 
state of residence, and many 
people hire an elder-law attor- 
ney to help them navigate the 
process. 

Medicaid must pay for nurs- 
ing homes, but not every nurs- 
ing home takes Medicaid pa- 
tients. Nor do the ones that do 
accept Medicaid patients have to 
let in every Medicaid patient 
who wants an empty bed. That 
means that people with at least 
some ability to pay at the begin- 
ning of their care may have an 
advantage getting a bed at their 
favored nursing home. How 
much might it cost where you 
live? Genworth has a good state- 


by-state estimator for this and 
other elder-care costs. 

But many people don’t want to 
be in a nursing home at all. They 
would much rather live in their 
own residence for as long as 
possible. This is where things 
get tricky, and where the 
various proposals in 
Congress could make ^ 

a big difference. 

Medicaid must 
cover nursing 
home care, but 
state Medicaid 
plans don’t 
have to cover 
community- or 
home-based 
care that might 
allow you to 
stay out of a 
nursing home for 
some period of 
time or forever. 

So how do states 
handle this in prac- 
tice? On the federal 
Medicaid site, a bit of ^ 

research tells the story. 

(View it now — this adminis- 
tration has a habit of denying 
access to bits of useful informa- 
tion.) Alaska, Arizona, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico and Oregon 
spend more than two-thirds of 
their Medicaid budgets for long- 
term care on home- and commu- 
nity-based care. Florida, 

Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan 
and Mississippi spend less than 
40 percent in that manner. 

If state Medicaid administra- 
tors have much less money to 
work with in future years, they 
will face some unpleasant 
choices. Do they spread the cuts 
equally (or at least proportion- 
ally) among children, adults 
with disabilities and seniors? 

And when billions disappear 
from budgets for old people who 
have run out of money and have 
no family to help them, what will 
be cut first and most? 

Advocates for seniors and the 
industries that serve them are in 


general 
agreement 
here: that care at 
home and in your nearby 
community will probably be cut 
first, given that Medicaid isn’t 
required to pay for that but is 
required to pay for nursing 
home care. 

Once Medicaid administrators 
push that domino, here’s how 
the rest of them might fall. Peo- 
ple who cannot get care in the 
community or at home will 
simply make different choices if 
they meet the eligibility require- 
ments. 

“They will end up in nursing 
homes, when they could have 
been cared for at home,” said 
Joe Caldwell, director of long- 
term services and supports 
policy at the National Council on 
Aging. “And nursing homes are 


way more expensive.” How 
much? Close to three times as 
much. 

If they tough it out at home 
without the help they need, they 
may become injured or sick. 
That could lead to a hospital 
stay that’s even more expensive 
than a nursing home. And who 
picks up the tab for that? The 
federal government, except 
Medicare this time and not 
Medicaid (which states contrib- 
ute to as well). 

So to review, big Medicaid 
cuts could lead all of us to miss 
out on the care that many of us 
like best — and costs the gov- 
ernment the least — because it 
will be cut first. 


Sound wrongheaded to you? 
Then it’s time to learn more and 
do more. I pledge to do my part 
in this space in the coming weeks 
as the debate in Washington 
continues. Ask me anything 
about Medicaid and elder-care 
services by emailing me at 
lieber@nytimes.com, and I’ll try 
to answer as many questions as I 
can in future articles. 

“We are absolutely ill prepared 
for what is going to happen,” said 
Cheryl Phillips, a geriatric physi- 
cian in Washington and the sen- 
ior vice president for public 
policy and health services at 
LeadingAge, an association of 
service providers in the field. 

She’s right. And it’s time to get 
ready. 


S.E.C. Allows All Companies to Keep Some Parts ofl.P.O. Filings Secret 
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investors, the commission said. 

Filing confidentiality is in- 
tended to make it easier for com- 
panies that want to go public. It al- 
lows companies to iron out any 
wrinkles in their financial report- 
ing with the regulator privately. 
And they do not have to worry 
about competitors getting an 
early peek at their figures. 

Yet some market specialists say 
confidential filing has had little 
impact and question why markets 
regulators are emphasizing se- 
crecy over openness. 

Since the JOBS (Jumpstart Our 
Business Start-Ups) Act was en- 
acted, some 1,350 confidential fil- 
ings have been submitted, as of 
March 31, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission said. 

The Nasdaq stock market, 
which competes with the New 
York Stock Exchange for the list- 
ings of new companies, cheered 
the S.E.C.’s decision. 

“We have long supported such 
an action and believe it is one step 


forward in making the public mar- 
kets more attractive, which will 
foster economic growth,” Adena 
Friedman, the chief executive of 
Nasdaq, said in a statement. 

Jay R. Ritter, a professor at the 
Warrington College of Business at 
the University of Florida, who 
studies initial public offerings, 
was more skeptical about its ef- 
fects, although he generally sup- 
ported the idea. 

“This is not necessarily going to 
encourage more companies to go 
public,” Professor Ritter said. 
“The whole JOBS Act has had 
very marginal impact.” 

One criticism of the confidenti- 
ality provision has been that it 
shortens the time between when a 
prospectus becomes public and 
the roadshow for investors before 
the trading debut of a stock. But 
that should not be a major obsta- 
cle for big investors who can 
spend time poring over the filing, 
Professor Ritter said. 

The move by the commission 
follows several slow years in the 
market for new stocks. And fewer 


initial public offerings have meant 
fewer publicly traded companies. 
From a peak of 7,322 publicly 
traded companies in 1996, the total 
number of companies listed on the 
United States stock market has 
plunged by nearly half, according 


A change intended 
to make it easier 
for more companies 
to go public. 


to research by Credit Suisse, aptly 
titled “The Incredible Shrinking 
Universe of Stocks.” 

At his confirmation hearing in 
March, Mr. Clayton — who as a 
longtime lawyer at the Wall Street 
law firm Sullivan & Cromwell 
worked on a number of initial pub- 
lic offerings, including Alibaba’s 
and Och-Ziff Capital Manage- 


ment’s — emphasized that he 
would “like to see more compa- 
nies going public here.” 

He and Republican lawmakers 
have pointed to regulation as a 
prime culprit for the shrunken 
universe in American stocks. 

“We are striving for efficiency 
in our processes to encourage 
more companies to consider going 
public, which can result in more 
choices for investors, job creation 
and a stronger U.S. economy,” Mr. 
Clayton said on Thursday. 

Yet other forces have clearly 
been at work over the last two 
decades. Wave after wave of 
mergers and acquisitions have 
caused many stocks to be delisted. 
Mutual funds and other big 
investors tend to prefer bigger in- 
vestments to many small invest- 
ments in new company offerings 
and the like. 

Perhaps more important, 
younger companies, particularly 
in technology, are now able to 
raise huge sums of capital pri- 
vately and have no need of public 
markets. Take Uber, which has 


raised more than $14 billion from 
venture capitalists and other 
investors, giving the private com- 
pany a valuation of $70 billion. 

Mr. Clayton cited Uber during 
his confirmation hearing as an ex- 
ample of a company that 20 years 
ago probably would have gone 
public at this point. 

This year, however, there have 
been signs of improvement in the 
market for new stocks. Renais- 
sance Capital noted on Thursday 
that 54 initial offerings raised $11 
billion in the second quarter — the 
most in number and proceeds in 
two years. Already, the market for 
new stocks, led by companies like 
Altice USA and Blue Apron, has 
raised more capital this year than 
in all of 2016. 

The commission said on Thurs- 
day that permitting all companies 
to file secretly would give them 
more flexibility to plan their offer- 
ings and reduce “the potential for 
lengthy exposure to market fluc- 
tuations that can adversely affect 
the offering process and harm ex- 
isting public shareholders.” 


Anna Pinedo, a partner at Mor- 
rison & Foerster who specializes 
in securities law, said the expan- 
sion on confidential filing would 
also apply to companies consider- 
ing a direct listing on a stock ex- 
change without seeking to raise 
capital through a public offering. 

The streaming music service 
Spotify is said to be considering a 
direct listing — a move that elimi- 
nates the need to hire 
underwriters and conduct a road- 
show to woo investors. The advan- 
tage of a direct listing is that a 
company’s shares simply begin 
trading on an exchange. 

But until now, a company con- 
sidering a direct listing had to 
make its filing public when it ap- 
plied. Ms. Pinedo said the com- 
mission’s action would permit any 
company to keep its financial 
statements confidential until 15 
days before its shares are set to 
begin trading. 

“If you look at how much money 
unicorns have raised, perhaps 
they don’t need to do a conven- 
tional I.P.O.,” she said. 
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Newspapers in London in November. The Wall Street Journal is cutting costs in Europe and Asia. 


Wall Street Journal Set for Print Cutbacks 


By EMILY STEEL 
and PRASHANT S. RAO 

The Wall Street Journal is scal- 
ing back its print operations in Eu- 
rope and Asia, two people familiar 
with the plans said on Friday, part 
of efforts by the news organiza- 
tion to cut costs and focus on its 
digital offerings. 

The latest move would involve 
greatly reducing publication of its 
print newspaper in Europe, ac- 
cording to one of the people, who 
spoke on the condition of ano- 
nymity to discuss internal mat- 
ters. That includes eliminating 
free copies and reducing hotel dis- 
tribution deals that are not prof- 
itable. The Journal will continue to 
publish an Asian edition in Tokyo, 
but is exploring other ways to re- 
duce print publishing elsewhere 
in Asia. The publisher is working 
out the decisions, and it was not 
immediately clear when they 
would take effect. 


The news was first reported by 
The Financial Times. 

A spokeswoman for Dow Jones, 
the publisher of The Wall Street 
Journal, declined to comment 
specifically on The Journal’s 
plans, but said in a statement that 
it was “constantly examining the 
balance between print and digital 
at a time when we’re seeing sharp 
growth in customer demand for 
digital.” 

She added that The Journal’s 
digital subscriptions had doubled 
in Asia in the last year, and grown 
by 48 percent in Europe in that 
time. She did not provide further 
details. 

Like many news organizations, 
The Journal has seen subscrip- 
tions soar since President 
Trump’s election, but it has faced 
criticism from within and outside 
its newsroom for its coverage of 
the White House, which some 
have seen as too deferential to the 


president. 

It has also faced months of un- 
certainty as management has un- 
dertaken a major shift in strategy, 
called WSJ2020. It hopes to cut 
about $100 million in costs, and the 
news organization is grappling 
with buyouts and layoffs as well as 
the elimination of entire sections 
from the print publication. 

The Journal’s prospects have 
been strengthening in other re- 
spects. It added around 300,000 
digital subscribers in the year to 
March, and now has about 1.2 mil- 
lion subscribers for its online of- 
fering. Digital subscribers now 
represent more than 50 percent of 
the publication’s total subscriber 
base, according to Robert Thom- 
son, the chief executive of News 
Corporation, which owns Dow 
Jones. 
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Delete Hate Speech or Pay Up, Germany Tells Social Media Companies 



From First Business Page 

forced to censor those who use 
their services. Silicon Valley com- 
panies also deny that they are fail- 
ing to meet countries’ demands to 
remove suspected hate speech on- 
line. 

Still, the German authorities 
pressed ahead with the legisla- 
tion. Germany witnessed an in- 
crease in racist comments and 
anti-immigrant language after the 
arrival of more than a million mi- 
grants, predominantly from Mus- 
lim countries, since 2015, and 
Heiko Maas, the justice minister 
who drew up the draft legislation, 
said on Friday that it ensured that 
rules that currently apply offline 
would be equally enforceable in 
the digital sphere. 

“With this law, we put an end to 
the verbal law of the jungle on the 
internet and protect the freedom 
of expression for all,” Mr. Maas 
said. “We are ensuring that every- 
one can express their opinion 
freely, without being insulted or 
threatened.” 

“That is not a limitation, but a 
prerequisite for freedom of ex- 
pression,” he continued. 

The law will take effect in Octo- 
ber, less than a month after nation- 
wide elections, and will apply to 
social media sites with more than 


two million users in Germany. 

It will require companies in- 
cluding Facebook, Twitter and 
Google, which owns YouTube, to 
remove any content that is illegal 
in Germany — such as Nazi sym- 
bols or Holocaust denial — within 
24 hours of it being brought to 
their attention. 

The law allows for up to seven 
days for the companies to decide 
on content that has been flagged 
as offensive, but that may not be 
clearly defamatory or inciting vio- 
lence. Companies that persist- 
ently fail to address complaints by 
taking too long to delete illegal 
content face fines that start at 
5 million euros, or $5.7 million, 
and could rise to as much as 
€50 million. 

Every six months, companies 
will have to publicly report the 
number of complaints they have 
received and how they have han- 
dled them. 

In Germany, which has some of 
the most stringent anti-hate- 
speech laws in the Western world, 
a study published this year found 
that Facebook and Twitter had 
failed to meet a national target of 
removing 70 percent of online 
hate speech within 24 hours of be- 
ing alerted to its presence. 

The report noted that while the 
two companies eventually erased 
almost all of the illegal hate 


speech, Facebook managed to re- 
move only 39 percent within 24 
hours, as demanded by the Ger- 
man authorities. Twitter met that 
deadline in 1 percent of instances. 
YouTube fared significantly bet- 
ter, removing 90 percent of 
flagged content within a day of be- 
ing notified. 


Facebook said on Friday that 
the company shared the German 
government’s goal of fighting hate 
speech and had “been working 
hard” to resolve the issue of illegal 
content. The company announced 
in May that it would nearly dou- 
ble, to 7,500, the number of 
employees worldwide devoted to 


clearing its site of flagged post- 
ings. It was also trying to improve 
the processes by which users 
could report problems, a spokes- 
man said. 

Twitter declined to comment, 
and Google did not immediately 
respond to a request for comment. 

The standoff between tech com- 


panies and politicians is most 
acute in Europe, where freedom- 
of-expression rights are less com- 
prehensive than in the United 
States, and where policy makers 
have often bristled at Silicon Val- 
ley’s dominance of people’s digital 
lives. 

But advocacy groups in Europe 
have raised concerns over the 
new German law. 

Mirko Hohmann and Alexander 
Pirant of the Global Public Policy 
Institute in Berlin criticized the 
legislation as “misguided” for 
placing too much responsibility 
for deciding what constitutes un- 
lawful content in the hands of so- 
cial media providers. 

“Setting the rules of the digital 
public square, including the iden- 
tification of what is lawful and 
what is not, should not be left to 
private companies,” they wrote. 

Even in the United States, Face- 
book and Google also have taken 
steps to limit the spread of 
extremist messaging online, and 
to prevent “fake news” from circu- 
lating. That includes using artifi- 
cial intelligence to remove poten- 
tially extremist material automat- 
ically and banning news sites be- 
lieved to spread fake or 
misleading reports from making 
money through the companies’ 
digital advertising platforms. 


Solar Industry’s Trade Battle Could Upend Market 
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reshaping the market. 

Prices for solar panels have in- 
creased as buyers rush to get 
ahead of potential tariffs. Solar- 
farm developers have become 
skittish about long-term commit- 
ments to supply power at prices 
that could become uneconomical 
if tariffs, which can be applied 
retroactively, raise their costs. 

“It clearly throws a wrench into 
what is already a challenged 
global market,” said Shawn 
Kravetz, president of Esplanade 
Capital, a hedge fund based in 
Boston that is focused on solar en- 
ergy companies. “There are going 
to be winners and losers. The list 
of losers is long.” 

Though Suniva, once lauded on 
the White House blog as “an 
American success story” during 
the Obama administration, 
originally filed the petition in 
April, it is in many ways the next 
skirmish in a protracted war be- 
tween the United States and 
China that started in 2011. The dis- 
pute centers on crystalline silicon 
cells, the major electricity- 
producing components, as well as 
the modules, or panels, into which 
they are assembled. 

Back then, SolarWorld Ameri- 
cas, a subsidiary of a now-bank- 
rupt German panel maker, filed a 
trade complaint along with six 
other domestic solar manufac- 
turers that accused their Chinese 
counterparts of using unfair gov- 
ernment subsidies to finance their 
operations and then selling their 
merchandise for less than the cost 
of manufacturing and shipping it. 

SolarWorld, which has joined 
Suniva’s petition, won that battle, 
as well as a second case that in- 
cluded Taiwan, where Chinese 
manufacturers had turned for 
cells to avoid anticipated tariffs. 

After the imposition of tariffs 
beginning in 2012 that ranged 
from about 20 percent to about 55 
percent for the largest cell and 
panel makers, manufacturers out- 
side China and Taiwan — includ- 
ing those in the United States like 
SolarWorld and Suniva — saw 
their fortunes rise. In 2014, Solar- 
World Americas, based in Oregon, 
announced a $10 million expan- 
sion of its plant and plans to hire 
hundreds more workers to meet 
surging demand for solar panels. 

Suniva had grown out of gov- 
ernment-supported research at 
Georgia Tech to become one of the 
largest American makers of solar 
cells and finished modules. But 
the much larger Chinese manu- 
facturers that came to dominate 
the global market kept up the 
pressure on price. Seeking a 
much-needed infusion of cash to 
finance an anticipated expansion, 
Suniva sold a majority stake in 
2015 to a Chinese company, Shun- 
feng International Clean Energy, 
which wanted to get a foothold in 
what it believed was a growing 
American market. 

Then came a glut of cheap, new 
panels as Chinese manufacturers 
began operating or contracting 
with factories in countries like 
Malaysia, Thailand and Vietnam, 
the petition charges. Last year, the 
Chinese government suggested it 
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might slash its domestic incen- 
tives for buyers of solar panels, 
sharply reducing demand for 
equipment and adding to the over- 
supply. Manufacturers cut their 
prices to compensate, which sent 
global prices plummeting. Even 
though China ended up shaving 
subsidies just slightly and only for 
large power-plant arrays, prices 
remained low. 

As panel prices dropped to 
about 40 cents per watt in late 2016 
from 57 cents per watt in 2015, 
American solar installations 
reached a record high, making so- 
lar energy the biggest source of 
new electricity generation last 
year. But the domestic industry’s 
share of the panel market, which 
had been declining since 2013, 


tumbled to 11 percent in 2016 from 
17.1 percent the previous year, ac- 
cording to the market research 
firm IBISWorld. 

In those conditions, Suniva 
could not compete as a supplier. 
Starting in March it shuttered its 
two factories in Michigan and 
Georgia, laying off about 250 
workers, and in April it filed for 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection. 
About a week later, it secured a 
loan from one of its creditors to 
pursue the trade case. 

With control of Suniva in the 
hands of the bankruptcy court, 
Shunfeng declared in May that it 
no longer supported the compa- 
ny’s trade case, saying it was “not 
in the best interests of the global 
solar industry.” It said in March 


Above, SolarWorld Americas, an Oregon-based subsidiary of a now-bankrupt German panel 
maker. Left, a Suniva plant in Georgia. Suniva sold a majority stake in 2015 to a Chinese company. 


that it would take a charge of 
roughly $38 million on its Suniva 
investment, though it could still 
benefit if the company prevails in 
the case. 

Suniva argues that because of 
the global nature of the solar 
trade, the American manufactur- 
ing industry needs blanket safe- 
guards from the trade commis- 
sion that would apply to the crys- 
talline silicon cells and modules 
manufactured anywhere outside 
the United States. It is the only 
way, the complaint argues, to keep 
manufacturers from circumvent- 
ing tariffs aimed at specific coun- 
tries by setting up shop else- 
where. 

“Without global relief, the do- 
mestic industry will be playing 
Whac-a-Mole,” the petition says. 
“The way that the world’s largest 
producers have reacted to an- 
tidumping and countervailing 
duty claims demonstrates that 
global relief is required.” 

But opponents say the case 
threatens many of the hundreds of 
thousands of workers whose jobs 
could be eliminated in an industry 
slowdown. Those include people 
who install, finance and oversee 
the development of large-scale so- 
lar projects, as well as manu- 
facturers of support structures for 
the panels and devices that regu- 


late the flow of electricity from 
them. 

According to a report from 
GTM Research, a consultant firm 
that tracks the solar industry and 
provides data and analysis for the 
industry’s main trade group, the 
Solar Energy Industries Associa- 
tion, which is aggressively fight- 
ing the petition, a finding in Suni- 
va’s favor could reduce expected 
installations over the next five 
years by 50 percent. 

Adding to anxiety in the indus- 
try is the potential role of Mr. 
Trump, who would have broad lee- 
way to determine how to proceed 
should the commission find that 
the domestic industry had been 
harmed by the surge in imports. 

Though the president has 
pledged to increase manufactur- 
ing jobs, he has not offered the 
same full-throated support as his 
predecessor for solar energy. Pro- 
ponents see solar energy as an im- 
portant weapon in the fight 
against climate change, making 
its ability to compete economi- 
cally with conventional sources — 
a concept known as grid parity — 
even more critical. 

“Grid parity is of the utmost im- 
portance, so that we are compet- 
ing on price and price alone,” Abi- 
gail Ross Hopper, chief executive 
of the solar trade group, said. “If 


you change the underpinnings of 
that, it undermines what we’re do- 
ing.” 

If things go Suniva’s way, ana- 
lysts say, other domestic 
manufacturers could also benefit, 
although the industry would most 
likely contract over the next few 
years. 

Two makers of crystalline sili- 
con cells and panels, SunPower 
and Solaria, are expanding their 
production capacity at factories in 
California. Then there is First So- 
lar, based in Tempe, Ariz., which is 
also expanding production at its 
factory in Perrysburg, Ohio. The 
company mainly manufactures in 
Malaysia, but it uses a different 
technology and would not be sub- 
ject to the trade restrictions. And 
if Tesla is able to get its troubled 
and much-delayed panel factory 
in Buffalo up and running, it could 
benefit as well. 

Then, too, the major Chinese 
manufacturers are already ex- 
ploring options for opening their 
own factories in the United States, 
said Ocean Yuan, chief executive 
of Grape Solar, a distributor of 
panels based in Eugene, Ore. 

“There’s no other way for them 
to enter the U.S. except that they 
make panels in the United States,” 
he said. “So, I guess that’s the pos- 
itive side.” 
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Apple (AAPL) 

AbbVie (ABBV) 
Abbott (ABT) 
Accenture (ACN) 
Allergan (AGN) 

AIG (AIG) 

Allstate (ALL) 

Amgen (AMGN) 
Amazon.com (AMZN) 
American E (AXP) 
Boeing (BA) 

Bank of Am (BAC) 
Biogen (BIIB) 

BONY Mello (BK) 
BlackRock (BLK) 
Bristol-My (BMY) 
Berkshire (BRKb) 
Citigroup (C) 
Caterpilla (CAT) 
Celgene (CELG) 


Comcast (CMCSA) 
Capital On (COF) 
ConocoPhil (COP) 
Costco Who (COST) 
Cisco Syst (CSCO) 


156.65 1 44.02 + 0.34 + 50.65 + 24.4 

73.67 72.51 + 0.03 + 17.12 + 15.8 

49.59 48.61 - 0.12 + 23.66 + 26.6 
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261.27 2 43.09 - 0.93 + 5.19 + 15.8 
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90.74 88.44 + 0.31 + 26.43 + 19.3 
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1017.00 968.00 - 7.93 + 35.27 + 29.1 

85.39 84.24 + 0.61 + 38.64 + 13.7 
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25.80 24.26 - 0.06 + 82.82 + 9.8 

333.65 271.36 - 0.52 + 21.83 + 3.9 

51.59 51.02 + 0.01 + 31.33 + 7.7 
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67.75 66.88 - 0.10 + 57.77 + 12.5 
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135.18 1 29.87 - 1.83 + 31.67 + 12.2 

77.27 74.13 + 0.01 + 1.27 + 13.3 

42.18 38.92 + 0.05 + 19.40 + 12.7 

96.92 82.62 + 1.15 + 30.09 - 5.3 
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34.60 31.30 - 0.11 + 9.10 + 3.6 
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40.12 

119.20 

105.25 
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Johnson&Jo (JNJ) 
JPMorgan (JPM) 
Kinder Mor (KMI) 
Kraft Hein (KHC) 
Coca-Cola (KO) 
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Lockheed (LMT) 
Lowes (LOW) 
Mastercard (MA) 
McDonalds (MCD) 
Mondelez I (MDLZ) 
Medtronic (MDT) 
MetLife (MET) 

3M (MMM) 

Altria Gro (MO) 
Monsanto (MON) 
Merck & Co (MRK) 
Morgan Sta (MS) 
Microsoft (MSFT) 
NextEra (NEE) 

Nike (NKE) 

Oracle (ORCL) 
Occidental (OXY) 
Priceline (PCLN) 
PepsiCo (PEP) 
Pfizer (PFE) 


52-Week Price Range 1-Day 1-Yr YTD 

Low Close (•) High Close Chg %Chg %Chg 


137,00 1 32.29 
93.98 91.40 
23.36 1 9.16 
97.77 85.64 
46.06 44.85 

86.72 82.30 
284.98 2 77.61 

86.25 77.53 
126.19 121.45 
155.46 1 53.16 
47.23 43.19 

89.72 88.75 
58.09 54.94 

214,57 208.19 

77.79 74.47 ■ 
118.97 118.36 

66.80 64.09 

47.33 44.56 
72.89 68.93 
144.87 140.13 ■ 

60.33 59.00 
51.85 50.14 ■ 
78.48 59.87 


- 0.12 
+ 0.02 
- 0.40 


+ 0.07 
+ 0.04 
- 0.12 


- 1.06 + 8.2 


- 5.10 - 2.6 


+ 0.34 + 18.88 + 16.6 


- 0.04 - 4.60 + 3.4 


Stock (TICKER) 


Procter Ga (PG) 

PMI (PM) 

PayPal Hid (PYPL) 
Qualcomm (QCOM) 
Raytheon (RTN) 
Starbucks (SBUX) 
Schlumberg (SLB) 
Southern C (SO) 
Simon Prop (SPG) 
AT&T (T) 

Target (TGT) 

Time Warne (TWX) 
Texas Inst (TXN) 
UnitedHeal (UNH) 
Union Paci (UNP) 
United Par (UPS) 
US Bancorp (USB) 
UTC (UTX) 

Visa (V) 

Verizon (VZ) 
Walgreens (WBA) 
WalMart (WMT) 
Wells Farg (WFC) 
Exxon Mobi (XOM) 


52-Week Price Range 1-Day 1-Yr YTD 

Low Close (•) High Close Chg %Chg %Chg 


92.00 87.15 

123.55 117.45 
55.14 53.67 
71.62 55.22 

165.33 1 61.48 
64,87 58.31 
87,84 65.84 

54.64 47.88 
229.10 1 61.76 

43.89 37.73 

79.33 52.29 
100.67 1 00.41 

84.65 76.93 

188.66 1 85.42 
115.15 108.91 
120.44 110.59 
56.61 51.92 

123.09 1 22.11 
96.60 93.78 
56.95 44.66 

88.00 78.31 
80,47 75.68 
59.99 55.41 

95.55 80.73 


+ 0.14 
+ 1.05 
- 0.05 


- 16.74 - 21.6 

- 10.72 - 2.7 

- 25.42 - 9.0 


+ 0.15 + 31.32 + 15.9 


■ 0.14 


+ 0.46 

- 0.64 
+ 0.25 

- 0.06 

- 0.25 

- 0.37 


26.44 + 20.2 

- 20.02 - 16.3 

- 5.96 - 5.4 


Prices shown are for regular trading for the New York Stock Exchange and the American Stock Exchange which runs from 9:30 a.m., Eastern time, through the close of the Pacific Exchange, at 4:30 p.m. For the Nasdaq stock market, it is through 4 p.m. Close Last trade of the day in regular trading, a or B indicates stocks that 
reached a new 52-week high or low. Change Difference between last trade and previous day's price in regular trading. A or Y indicates stocks that rose or fell at least 4 percent. * indicates stocks that traded 1 percent or more of their outstanding shares, n Stock was a new issue in the last year. 


FINRA TRACE CORPORATE BOND DATA 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Yields 

FINRA-BLOOMBERG 
CORPORATE BOND INDEXES 


52-Week Total Returns 

FINRA-BLOOMBERG 
CORPORATE BOND INDEXES 


Market Breadth 



high yield +5.64% +15% high yield +12.37% 


Most Active 

Issuer Name (SYMBOL) Coupon 0 / 

INVESTMENT GRADE 

Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMX) 5.500 

Tyson Foods Inc (TSN) 3.550 

Deutsche Bk Ag Global Medium Term Nts Bo (DB) 2.850 
Pnc Bk N A Pittsburgh Pa Medium Term Sr (PNC) 1.600 
Viacom Inc New (VIA) 4.850 

Peoples Utd Bk Bridgeport Ct (PBCT) 4.000 

Cardinal Health Inc (CAH) 2.616 

Astrazeneca Pic (AZN) 2.375 

Burlington Northn Santa Fe Lie (BRK) 4.700 

Actavis Fdg Scs (ACT) 2.350 

HIGH YIELD 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 8.375 

Atwood Oceanics Inc (ATW.AA) 6.500 

Becton Dickinson & Co (BDX) 3.700 

Carrizo Oil & Gas Inc (CRZO) 8.250 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 7.375 

Becton Dickinson & Co (BDX) 3.363 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 4.375 

Charter Communications Operating, Lie (CHART) 3.579 

Firstenergy Corp (FE) 4.850 

Becton Dickinson & Co (BDX) 2.894 

CONVERTIBLES 

Sunedison Inc (TERP) 2.375 

Micron Technology Inc (MU) 3.000 

Intel Corp (INTC.GE) 3.250 

J2 Global Inc (JCOM) 3.250 

Advanced Micro Devices Inc (AMD) 2.125 

Nxp Semiconductors N V (NXPI) 1.000 

Tesla Inc (TSLA) 1.250 

Sunedison Inc (TERP) 2.000 

Tesla Inc (TSLA) 2.375 

Microchip Technology Inc (MCHP) 1.625 



Credit Rating 

Maturity Moody’s S&P 


Jan’21 
Jun'27 
May’ 19 
Jun'18 
Dec'34 
Jul’24 
Jun'22 
Jun'22 
Sep '45 


May’21 

Feb’20 

Jun'27 

Jul'25 

Jan’27 

Jun'24 

May’23 

Jul’20 

Jul'47 

Jun'22 


Apr’22 

Nov'43 

Aug’39 

Jun'29 

Sep'26 

Dec'19 

Mar'21 

Oct'18 

Mar’22 

Feb’25 


Baa3 

Baa2 

Baa2 


CONSUMER RATES 


Yesterday 


- 1-year range 


Change from last week 

A Up I Flat V Down 


Home 

Mortgages 

Friday 

Year 

Ago 

Federal funds 

1.16% 

0.30% 

Prime rate 

4.25 

3.50 

15-yr fixed 

3.06 

2.76 

15-yr fixed jumbo 

3.91 

3.77 

30-yr fixed 

3.87 

3.46 

30-yr fixed jumbo 

4.30 

4.17 

5/1 adj. rate 

3.20 

2.88 

5/1 adj. rate jumbo 

3.43 

3.33 

1-year adj. rate 

2.99 

2.80 

Home Equity 



$75K line good credit* 

4.96% 

4.37% 

$75K line excel, credit* 

4.77 

4.31 

$75K loan good credit* 

4.68 

4.12 

$75K loan excel, credit* 

4.67 

4.09 

Auto Loan Rates 
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0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


36-mo. used car 
60-mo. new car 


3.44% 3.27% 

3.34 3.25 


CD's and Money Market Rates 

Money-market 
$10K min. money-mkt 
6-month CD 

1- year CD 

2- year CD 
5-year IRA CD 

‘Credit ratings: good, FICO score 660-749; excellent, FICO score 750-850. 


0.31% 

0.25% 

1 

0.28 

0.24 

;V i 

0.42 

0.33 

;A : 

0.68 

0.55 

» 1 

0.84 

0.74 

: I: 

1.67 

1.41 



Total Issues Traded 7,417 5,139 2,115 163 

Advances 3,108 2,101 932 75 

Declines 3,833 2,850 910 73 

Unchanged 157 50 98 9 

52 Week High 146 46 94 6 

52 Week Low 154 87 64 3 

Dollar Volume* 18,146 12,553 5,074 518 

End of day data. Activity as reported to FINRA TRACE. 
Market breadth represents activity in all TRACE eligible 
publicly traded securities. Shown below are the most 
active fixed-coupon bonds ranked by par value traded. 
Investment grade or high-yield is determined using 
credit ratings as outlined in FINRA rules. “C” - Yield is 
unavailable because of issue’s call criteria. 

*Par value in millions. 

Source: FINRA TRACE data. Reference information from 
Reuters DataScope Data. Credit ratings from Moody’s® & 
Standard & Poor’s. 

Price 

High Low Last Chg Yld% 

107.000 

104.900 

105.624 

-0.176 

3,788 

102.072 

100.709 

100.939 

-0.145 

3,435 

101.752 

101.003 

101.624 

1.079 

1.949 

100.128 

100.089 

100.089 

-0.027 

1,491 

99.566 

98.298 

99.565 

-2.299 

N.A. 

101.176 

101.027 

101.164 

-0.476 

3.804 

100.997 

100.132 

100.148 

-0.125 

2.583 

100.022 

99.667 

99.907 

0.181 

2.395 

113.220 

112.709 

113.220 

- 0.202 

3.913 

100.484 

100.328 

100.360 

0.102 

1.816 

112.350 

111.685 

112.350 

0.600 

4.843 

99.750 

97.911 

97.911 

-1.839 

N.A. 

100.470 

100.146 

100.243 

-0.325 

3.670 

102.500 

100.950 

102.000 

102.000 

N.A. 

108.200 

105.010 

106.500 

0.930 

6,451 

101.192 

100.169 

100.230 

0.073 

3,325 

96.500 

93.060 

94.700 

0.450 

5.440 

103.441 

103.366 

103.366 

-0.072 

2.396 

101.941 

101.238 

101.732 

0.272 

4.740 

101.780 

100.215 

100.368 

0.085 

2.812 

2.313 

2.188 

2.313 

0.000 

N.A. 

116.700 

113.049 

113.660 

-3.590 

-18,681 

165.566 

164.700 

165.500 

3.500 

0.211 

137.088 

136.668 

136.840 

-0.860 

-5.047 

176.375 

174.788 

175.116 

-0.134 

-4.437 

119.500 

119.211 

119.211 

-0.316 

-6.281 

116.349 

114.013 

115.400 

- 1.100 

-2.730 

2.313 

2.188 

2.313 

0.063 

N.A. 

126.197 

125.688 

125.961 

0.648 

-2.768 

150.294 

149.939 

150.203 

- 0.001 

-3.963 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS 





5-YEAR HISTORY 


0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Construction Spending 

Change from 
previous year 

Apr. '17 +6.7% 

March 17 +5.0 

Personal Savings Rate 

Percent of 
disposable income 

May '17 +5.5% 

Apr. 17 +5.1 

Manufacturing Index 

ISM; over 50 indicates 
expansion; seasonally adjusted 

May 17 54.9 

Apr. 17 54.8 

Balance of Trade 

In billions of dollars 
Seasonally adjusted 

Apr. 17 -47.6 

March 17 -45.3 

Housing Supply 

In months 

May 17 4.2 

Apr. 17 4.1 


lilu 

’12 17 

+j 

12 17"" 

12 17"" 

PPI 

12 17"" 

Wv 


12 17 


Yield Curve 

Yest. ♦ 1-mo. ago 
4% 


1-yr. ago 



Years 


Key Rates Most Recent Issues 

^—10-yearTreas. Prime Rate 

5% 2-yearTreas. Fed Funds Mat. Date Rate Bid 

T-BILLS 

4 |- 3-mo. Sep 28 - - 1.03 

I 1 6 -mo. Dec 28 - - 1.14 

3 BONDS & NOTES 

J 2-yr. Jun 30 Vk - 99.73 

O 5-yr. Jun 30 13 k - 99.35 

•4 J TT.rrrff. I 0 yr. May 15 23/8 - 100.63 

* _ 30-yr. May 15 3.000 - 103.33 

■ ■ ■ TREASURY INFLATION BONDS 

5 yr ApM5 1/8 _ 99 51 

_U | 10-yr. Jan 15 % - 98.19 

ofy i I ozy i ~7 20-yr. Jan 15 2 V 2 — 120.19 

4Ulb I All/ 30-yr. Feb 15 Vs - 97.06 

Source: Thomson Reuters 


Ask Chg Yield 


- 0.02 

-0.17 

-0.33 

-0.41 


Source: Thomson Reuters 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Foreign Currency Dollars in 

in Dollars Foreign Currency 


Foreign Currency Dollars in 

in Dollars Foreign Currency 


AMERICAS 

Argentina (Peso) 
Bolivia (Boliviano) 
Brazil (Real) 

Canada (Dollar) 

Chile (Peso) 
Colombia (Peso) 
Dorn. Rep. (Peso) 

El Salvador (Colon) 
Guatemala (Quetzal) 
Honduras (Lempira) 
Mexico (Peso) 
Nicaragua (Cordoba) 
Paraguay (Guarani) 
Peru (New Sol) 
Uruguay (New Peso) 
Venezuela (Bolivar) 

EUROPE 

Britain (Pound) 
Czech Rep (Koruna) 
Denmark (Krone) 
Europe (Euro) 
Hungary (Forint) 


One Dollar in Euros 

1.00 euros $1 = 0.8757 


29.4800 
5552.0 
3080 3.2467 


.7678 

22.8480 

6.5075 


0.95 J 

1 

C90 V' 

v \ 

0.85 


0.80 


2016 

2017 


ASIA/PACIFIC 

Australia (Dollar) 
China (Yuan) 

Hong Kong (Dollar) 


.7686 

.1475 


1.3011 

6.7793 

7.8068 


One Dollar in Yen 

120 yen $1 = 112.35 


India (Rupee) 

.0155 

64.6150 

115 

Japan (Yen) 

.0089 

112.35 

Malaysia (Ringgit) 

.2330 

4.2910 

110 

New Zealand (Dollar) 

.7332 

1.3639 

Pakistan (Rupee) 

.0096 

104.70 


Philippines (Peso) 

.0198 

50.4490 

105 

Singapore (Dollar) 

.7267 

1.3760 


So. Korea (Won) 

.0009 

1144.4 

100 

Taiwan (Dollar) 

.0329 

30.4170 

Thailand (Baht) 

.0295 

33.9200 

95 

Vietnam (Dong) 

.00004 

22700 



Norway (Krone) 
Poland (Zloty) 
Russia (Ruble) 
Sweden (Krona) 
Switzerland (Franc) 
Turkey (Lira) 


8.3454 

3.7003 


MIDDLE EAST/AFRICA 

Bahrain (Dinar) 2.6513 .3772 

Egypt (Pound) .0553 18.0700 

Iran (Rial) .00003 32489 

Israel (Shekel) .2871 3.4830 

Jordan (Dinar) 1.4132 .7076 

Kenya (Shilling) .0097 103.60 

Kuwait (Dinar) 3.3047 .3026 


Lebanon (Pound) 
Saudi Arabia (Piyal) 
So. Africa (Rand) 
U.A.E (Dirham) 


.0007 1505.6 

.2667 3.7498 

.0766 13.0476 

.2723 3.6726 


Prices as of 4:45 p.m. Eastern Time. 
Source: Thomson Reuters 


FUTURES 


Future 

Exchange 

Monetary 
units per 
quantity 

Lifetime 

Date 

Open 

High 

Low 

Settle 

Change 

Open 

Interest 

High 

Low 

Corn 

CBT 

C/bushel 

494.00 

340.25 

Jul 17 

360.00 

372.50 

359.50 

370.50 

+ 

10.75 

15,308 

Soybeans 

CBT 

C/bushel 

1119.00 

877.00 

Jul 17 

915.00 

945.50 

912.25 

942.25 

+ 

26.75 

7,878 

Wheat 

CBT 

4/bushel 

619.00 

416.00 

Jul 17 

480.25 

511.50 

480.25 

511.00 

+ 

30.75 

3,176 

Live Cattle 

CME 

C/lb 

134.55 

91.30 

Jun 17 

119.93 

120.00 

119.00 

119.10 

- 

1.10 

226 

Hogs-Lean 

CME 

C/lb 

89.65 

66.58 

Jul 17 

89.98 

90.85 

89.80 

90.63 

+ 

1.15 

19,603 

Cocoa 

NYBOT 

$/ton 

3303.00 

1756.00 

Jul 17 

1836.00 

1836.00 

1836.00 

1903.00 

+ 

81.00 

15 

Coffee 

NYBOT 

C/lb 

195.35 

113.00 

Jul 17 

124.05 

125.00 

124.00 

124.05 

- 

0.70 

75 

Sugar-World 

NYBOT 

C/lb 

22.09 

12.07 

Jun 17 

13.48 

13.83 

13.44 

13.68 

+ 

0.38 

35,473 

Gold 

COMX 

$/oz 

1296.30 

1216.00 

Jul 17 

1243.70 

1243.70 

1239,10 

1240.70 

- 

3.50 

146 

Silver 

COMX 

$/oz 

34.50 

14.23 

Jul 17 

16.59 

16.63 

16.44 

16.57 

- 

0.02 

2,423 

Hi Grade Copper 

COMX 

$/lb 

2.84 

1.99 

Jul 17 

2.68 

2.71 

2.67 

2.70 

+ 

0.02 

5,576 


Crude Oil 

$60 $46.04 a barrel 


Light Sweet Crude 
Heating Oil 
Natural Gas 


NYMX 

NYMX 

NYMX 


$/bbl 

$/gal 

$/mil.btu 


58.30 

2.66 

7.80 


Aug 17 
Jun 17 
Jul 17 


46.35 

1.48 

3.05 


46.04 

1.48 

3.04 



Key to exchanges: CBT-Chicago Board ofTrade. CME-Chicago Mercantile Exchange. CMX-Comex division of NYM. KC-Kansas City Board of Trade. NYBOT-New York Board of 


Trade. NYM-NewYork Mercantile Exchange. Open interest is the number of contracts outstanding. 


Source: Thomson Reuters 


MUTUAL FUNDS SPOTLIGHT: MID- AND SMALL-CAPITALIZATION STOCK FUNDS 


% Total Returns Exp. Assets 
Type YTD 1 Yr 5 Yr* Ratio (mil.$) Fund Name (TICKER) 


Fund Name (TICKER) 

LARGEST FUNDS 

Vanguard Mid Cap Index Admiral(VIMAX) MB +9.1 +17.2 +14.8 0.06 33,698 

Vanguard Small Cap Index Adm(VSMAX) SB +5.8 +19.1 +14.1 0.06 29,953 

Fidelity Low-Priced Stock(FLPSX) MV +7.7 +16.8 +13.2 0.71 28,084 

T. Rowe Price Mid-Cap Growth(RPMGX) MG +14.6 +20.0 +16.3 0.77 23,749 

DFA US Core Equity 2 l(DFQTX) MB +6.4 +19.8 +14.6 0.22 20,376 

Vanguard Extended Market Index Admiral(VEXAX) MB +7.4 +21.6 +14.3 0.08 17,474 

T. Rowe Price New Horizons(PRNHX) SG +17.8 +25.9 +16.9 0.79 16,811 

Fidelity Extended Market Index Premiu(FSEVX) MB +7.4 +21.6 +14.2 0.07 16,151 

DFA US Small Cap l(DFSTX) SB +1.9 +21.6 +14.6 0.37 15,422 

DFA US Small Cap Value l(DFSVX) SV -1.9 +21.9 +14.0 0.52 13,846 

JPMorgan Mid Cap Value L(FLMVX) MB +6.3 +14.4 +14.5 0.74 12,325 

T. Rowe Price Mid-Cap Value(TRMCX) MV +3.1 +15.4 +14.8 0.80 10,983 

Vanguard Selected Value lnv(VASVX) MV +8.1 +24.3 +14.8 0.35 10,032 

Vanguard Small Cap Value Index Admiral(VSIAX) SV +2.4 +19.1 +15.0 0.07 10,001 

JHancock Disciplined Value Mid Cap l(JVMIX) MB +6.3 +18.7 +16.8 0.86 9,479 

DFA US Targeted Value l(DFFVX) SV -0.4 +21.5 +14.5 0.37 9,174 

Vanguard Explorer Adm(VEXRX) SG +11.1 +23.2 +14.1 0.31 8,525 

T. Rowe Price Small-Cap Stock(OTCFX) SG +5.9 +20.7 +13.8 0.90 8,419 

PRIMECAP Odyssey Aggressive Growth(POAGX) MG +15.7 +34.1 +20.1 0.63 8,287 

T. Rowe Price Small-Cap Value(PRSVX) SB +3.6 +24.3 +13.1 0.80 7,929 

Vanguard Small Cap Growth Index Admira(VSGAX) SG +10.0 +19.0 +12.9 0.07 7,493 

DFA T.A. US Core Equity 2 l(DFTCX) MB +6.5 +19.8 +14.7 0.24 7,406 

Fidelity Value(FDVLX) MV +7.3 +19.4 +14.9 0.53 7,319 


% Total Returns Exp. Assets 
Type YTD 1 Yr 5 Yr* Ratio (mil.$) 


LEADERS 

Miller Opportunity l(LMNOX) 

Baron Discovery Institutional(BDFIX) 

Royce Opportunity Invmt(RYPNX) 

JPMorgan Dynamic Small Cap Growth l(JDSCX) 
JPMorgan Small Cap Growth L(JISGX) 

Hood River Small-Cap Growth Instl(HRSMX) 
Oberweis Micro-Cap(OBMCX) 

PRIMECAP Odyssey Aggressive Growth(POAGX) 
Buffalo Emerging Opportunities(BUFOX) 

Baron Partners Institutional(BPTIX) 

Federated MDT Small Cap Growth Instl(QISGX) 
Federated MDT Small Cap Core Instl(QISCX) 
LAGGARDS 

Intrepid Endurance lnvestor(ICMAX) 

Touchstone Small Cap Y(TSFYX) 
GoodHaven(GOODX) 

CM Advisors(CMAFX) 

Delaware Smid Cap Growth A(DFCIX) 

Virtus Contrarian Value A(FMIVX) 

Hennessy Cornerstone Growth Investor(HFCGX) 
Touchstone Small Cap Growth Y(MXAIX) 

Gabelli Entpr Mergers & Acquisitions A(EMAAX) 
Queens Road Small Cap Value(QRSVX) 

Hodges Small Cap Retail(HDPSX) 

Bright Rock Mid Cap Growth Instl(BQMGX) 


+20.1 +50.1 
+24.7 +43.8 
+8.2 +36.1 


+15.7 +34.1 +20.1 0.63 
+17.5 +33.7 +13.8 1.48 
+28.6 +33.4 +18.6 1.09 
+11.9 +32.9 +16.8 0.90 
+5.1 +32.3 +18.6 0.89 


+0.1 +1.3 +4.0 1.40 

-1.7 +1.9 +8.0 1.13 

-4.0 +2.3 +2.5 1.10 

-13.5 +2.4 +1.7 1.39 


Average performance for all such funds + 7.1 +20.1 +13.3 

Number of funds for period 766 766 748 

‘Annualized. Leaders and Laggards are among funds with at least $50 million in assets, and include no more than one class of any fund. Today’s fund types: MB-Mid-Cap Blend. MG-Mid-Cap 
Growth. MV-Mid-Cap Value. SB-Small Blend. SG-Small Growth. SV-Small Value. NA-Not Available. YTD-Year to date. Spotlight tables rotate on a 2-week basis. Source: Morningstar 


Source: Bankrate.com 


ONLINE MORE PRICES AND ANALYSIS 

K Information on all United States stocks, plus bonds, mutual funds, commodities and foreign stocks along 
with analysis of industry sectors and stock indexes: nytimes.com/markets 


2 POP MUSIC 


Jay-Z gets personal 
and political on his 
new album, ‘4:44 . BY 

JOE COSCARELLI 




6 CLASSICAL MUSIC 

Rarely performed Chopin 

WOrks. BY ANTHONY TOMMASINI 

5 ART 

Excavating gay imagery at 
the Prado, by Raphael minder 


NEWS | CRITICISM 


Arts 

Slje INeUt Jlork Suncs 


ALASTAIR MACAULAY | DANCE REVIEW 



CHRISTOPHER DUGGAN/MARK MORRIS DANCE GROUP 


Poetry of Uncanny Companions 


Mark Morris’s troupe performs spellbinding works set to Lou Harrisons compositions. 


lenox, mass. — Though born almost 40 
years apart, the composer Lou Harrison 
and the choreographer Mark Morris, both 
from the West Coast, became one of the 
great artistic partnerships. Harrison, an art- 
ist whose musical style often turned to the 
Pacific Rim rather than to Europe or the 
eastern United States, died in 2003; this 
year is his centenary. I think of him as this 
nation’s equivalent to the Czech composer 
Leos Janacek (1854-1928). Both were imagi- 


Lou 100: In Honor of the Divine Mr. 
Harrison 

Tanglewood 

native modernists with marvelous veins of 
melodic lyricism and strong appetites for 
folk material, thrilling sonorities and driv- 
ingly percussive rhythms. 

Harrison worked with a number of 
choreographers (Jean Erdman, Merce Cun- 
ningham, Katherine Litz) in the mid-20th 


century. But since the 1980 s, his music has Aaron Loux, left, and Sam 

proved a particular source of inspiration to Black in Mark Morris’s 

Mr. Morris (born in 1956), who has made “Numerator” at Tanglewood. 

seven Harrison dances since 1987. In all of 

them, above all the enduing masterpiece 

“Grand Duo” (1993), Mr. Morris has proved 

an uncannily perfect dance companion to 

Mr. Harrison, especially in terms of large- 

spirited imagination. 

At Tanglewood on Wednesday and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C2 
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A Foolproof Way to Beat the Odds 


“the house,” A new comedy starring Will 
Ferrell and Amy Poehler, has arrived in the- 
aters without advance screenings for crit- 
ics. I know better than to take it personally 
when this kind of thing happens, but I do of- 
ten wonder why it does happen. Usually the 
studio (Warner Bros, in this case) thinks it 
has a turkey on its hands, but sometimes it 
doesn’t know quite what it has, and sneaks 
an interesting movie into theaters more or 
less by mistake. That seems to have been 
the case this time. 

Based on trailers and the durable, slightly 
stale charm of its stars, “The House” might 


The House 

Directed by Andrew Jay Cohen 


be mistaken for a genial, silly movie about 
nice people making questionable decisions. 
Instead, it is a dark, startlingly bloody jour- 
ney into the bitter, empty, broken heart of 
the American middle class, a blend of farce 
and satire built on a foundation of social de- 
spair. 

It all starts innocently enough. Scott and 
Kate Johansen (Mr. Ferrell and Ms. 
Poehler) are visiting Bucknell University 
with their daughter, Alex (Ryan Simpkins). 
Mom and Dad are lovey, clingy, goofy Gen-X 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C2 



GLENN WILSON/WARNER BROTHERS PICTURES 

From left, Will Ferrell, Amy Poehler and Jason Mantzoukas reveling in their profits in “The House.” 


Legal Language 
Divided Jurors 
In Cosby Trial 

Many disagreements over 
terms like 'reasonable doubt/ 


By GRAHAM BOWLEY 
and SOPHIE WODZAK 
One hurdle prosecutors had to clear to se- 
cure a conviction of Bill Cosby was obvious 
from the start of his sexual assault trial. The 
credibility of the complainant, Andrea Con- 
stand, who had continued contact with him 
after the night she says she was drugged 
and assaulted, would be critical. 

Less obvious was another point of con- 
tention that would entangle the jurors dur- 
ing their 52 hours of deliberations — the not- 
so-simple meaning of words. 

What is meant, the jurors asked, by the 
term “unconscious” in the law against ag- 
gravated indecent assault? Did that mean 
she had to be out cold during an assault, or 
simply incapable of giving consent? 

And when Judge Steven T. O’Neill said 
the panel might need to find Mr. Cosby’s be- 
havior “reckless” to find him guilty, what 
exactly did he mean? 

“We spent all our time trying to figure out 
the wording,” said one of the jurors, who 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C4 
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Jay-Z Releases the Personal and the Political in ‘4:44’ 


His new studio album includes 
references to “Lemonade ” by 
his wife, Beyonce. 


By JOE COSCARELLI 

Jay-Z is back, and he is vulnerable. But for 
now, his secrets are exclusive to Tidal. 

This veteran Brooklyn rapper, 47, ended 
weeks of speculation near midnight on 
Thursday, releasing “4:44,” his 13th studio 
album, as a digital exclusive on that stream- 
ing service, which he bought in 2015. The al- 
bum — Jay-Z’s first since “Magna Carta ... 
Holy Grail” in 2013 — features 10 intensely 
personal and provocative tracks that, yes, 
include a few references to the marriage- 
baring “Lemonade” album by his wife, Bey- 
once, and the recent birth of their twins. 

As part of a deal with Sprint, the cell- 
phone carrier, which bought a one-third 
stake in Tidal this year, “4:44” was made 
available only to those who had subscribed 
to Tidal before the album’s release, along 
with Sprint customers. Tidal, which trails 
Spotify and Apple Music in the streaming 
race, has relied largely on splashy exclu- 
sives from its artist partners to encourage 
sign-ups, making itself the first — and, in 
some cases, only — place to hear new music 
from Kanye West, Rihanna and Beyonce, 
whose “Lemonade” has remained a Tidal 
exclusive since its release in April 2016. 

For “4:44,” there was a populist twist to 


THIS IS HIS I3TII STUDIO ALBUM 



the exclusive release: The album also de- 
buted in its entirety at midnight across 160 
pop-, rhythm- and urban-formatted radio 
stations owned by the broadcast conglom- 
erate iHeartMedia, and it was to continue 
playing all day Friday on select stations. 

In a statement, Jay-Z, who has pulled 
much of his catalog from rival streaming 
services, called the release strategy for 
“4:44” a “perfect storm of sharing music 
with fans.” 

Whether the album leads to more Tidal 
subscribers or just more online piracy, it is 
sure to be a talker. Already, the lyrics are be- 
ing dissected and pored over across social 
media and beyond, as listeners try to de- 



code which details come from the real lives 
of one of the most famous (and famously 
private) duos in entertainment. Twitter said 
before noon on Friday that there had been 
more than 810,000 posts about Jay-Z and his 
album since it was released, plus another 
230,000 about Beyonce. 

Coming in the wake of “Lemonade,” an 
ambitious multimedia project that was si- 
multaneously Beyonce’s most personal and 
most political work to date, “4:44” finds 
Jay-Z in a similar mode, weaving confes- 
sional and autobiographical songwriting 
with big-picture perspectives on black life 
in the United States. 


The opening track, “Kill Jay-Z,” sets the 
tone, addressing the years of tabloid reports 
and fan-fueled rumors that have made up 
the Jay-Z mythology, including the marital 
infidelity that seemed to fuel “Lemonade” 
and the elevator incident in which he was 
attacked by Beyonce’s younger sister, So- 
lange, after the Met Ball: 

You egged Solange on 
Knowin’ all along, all you had to say you 
was wrong 

You almost went Eric Benet 
Let the baddest girl in the world get 
away 


Jay-Z, above, has released his 
13 th album, far left. It features 
10 personal and provocative 
tracks with references to a 
marriage-baring work by 
Beyonce and the birth of their 
twins. 


(Mr. Benet, an R&B singer who was pre- 
viously married to Halle Berry, had already 
responded on Twitter: “Heyyo #Jayz! Just 
so ya know, I got the baddest girl in the 
world as my wife.. ..like right now!”) 

That song, Jay-Z said in an interview that 
aired on iHeartMedia, is “about killing off 
the ego, so we can have this conversation in 
a place of vulnerability and honesty.” (An- 
other sample lyric: “You can’t heal what 
you never reveal.”) 

His relationship with Beyonce and their 
children is also the subject of the album’s 
raw title track, which Jay-Z called “the crux 
of the album” : 

Look, I apologize 

Often womanize 

Took for my child to be born 

See through a woman’s eyes 

He adds later: “I suck at love/I think I 
need a do-over.” 

“I woke up, literally, at 4:44 in the morn- 
ing, 4:44 a.m., to write this song,” Jay-Z, 
who recently became the first rapper in the 
Songwriters Hall of Fame, said of the track. 
“It’s the title track because it’s such a pow- 
erful song, and I just believe one of the best 
songs I’ve ever written.” 

The album was produced entirely by No 
I.D., a longtime Jay-Z collaborator who is 
also known for his work with Mr. West and 
Vince Staples. Guest performers include 
Frank Ocean and Damian Marley, along 
with subtle flourishes from Beyonce 
(“Family Feud”); The-Dream (“Marcy 
Me”); Jay-Z’s mother, Gloria Carter 
(“Smile”) ; and his and Beyonce’s daughter 
Blue Ivy (who asks, “Daddy, what’s a will?” 
on “Legacy”). 

In keeping with the couple’s extended 
turn toward activism, “4:44” looks outward 
as well. The track “The Story of O. J.,” which 
comes with a potentially incendiary video 
on Tidal, is about “having a plan, how we’re 
gonna push this forward,” the rapper said 
on the radio. “We all make money, and then 
we all lose money, as artists especially. But 
how, when you have some type of success, 
to transform that into something bigger.” 
(“Generational wealth/that’s the key,” he 
raps on the album closer “Legacy,” repeat- 
ing a recurring theme.) 

The black-and-white animated video for 
“The Story of O. J.” plays with racial carica- 
tures and historical allusions to slavery, the 
Ku Klux Klan, segregation, lynching, the 
Black Panthers and more, all while turning 
lyrically on the assertion by O.J. Simpson 
that “I’m not black, I’m O.J.” (The song 
samples “Four Women,” by Nina Simone, 
which tells a story of racism via female 
characters with differing skin tones.) 

“Financial freedom my only hope,” Jay-Z 
raps, stressing the importance of invest- 
ment — in his case, in real estate and art — 
and once again bringing the conversation 
back to Tidal. “Y’all think it’s bougie/I’m 
like, it’s fine,” he adds. “But I’m tryin’ to give 
you a million dollars’ worth of game for 
$9.99.” 


ALASTAIR MACAULAY | DANCE REVIEW 



CHRISTOPHER DUGGAN/MARK MORRIS DANCE GROUP 

From left, Noah Vinson, Sam Black and Brandon Randolph of the Mark Morris Dance Group in “Numerator” at Tanglewood in Lenox, Mass. 


Uncanny Companions, Fused 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

Thursday, the Mark Morris Dance Group 
performed “Lou 100: In Honor of the Divine 
Mr. Harrison,” a program of four of those 
dances. It included the world premiere of 
“Numerator,” Mr. Morris’s dance setting — 
for six men — to Mr. Harrison’s five-part 
Varied Trio for violin (Xiaofan Liu), piano 
(Michael James Smith) and percussion 
(Nick Sakakeeny). (The score, often evoca- 
tive of the Javanese gamelan, has also been 
choreographed for New York City Ballet by 
Jean-Pierre Frohlich, in his 2013 male-fe- 
male pas de deux “Varied Trio (in four).”) 

In the opening phrase of “Numerator,” 
the men, one after another, change before 
your eyes. As each slowly crosses the stage, 
he gradually rises from his stomach and 
knees until he is upright — like a cartoon of 
Darwinian evolution from quadruped to bi- 
ped — and then suddenly arrives in a simple 
balance on one foot, quietly angelic, with 
arms swept back like low wings. The odd, 
anti-dance beginning and the transfigured 
conclusion marvelously exemplify Mr. Mor- 
ris’s talent for dramatic poetry. 

Imagery and energy keep changing 
throughout “Numerator.” Here you’re held 
by geometries, here by body language of 
both ecstasy and ritual, here by arm ges- 
tures. Some of the simplest inventions are 
among the most enchanting, like a sup- 
ported somersault (one man holds anoth- 


er’s parted hands, creating a hoop through 
which the second one turns forward and 
over). “Dance,” the fifth and final section, 
begins with a sensational explosion of six 
contrasting, rapidly pulsating simulta- 
neous solos; but before you’ve had time to 
appreciate the individual dances, the men 
have begun to create one harmony after an- 


Lou 100: In Honor of the Divine Mr. 
Harrison 

Performed June 28 and 29 at Tanglewood. 

other, first in spatial terms and then in ca- 
nonic sequences. In a final chain sequence, 
each one’s steps include a cartwheel. 

The program’s opener was “Pacific,” 
made to the third and fourth movements of 
another trio, this one for violin, cello and pi- 
ano. (Mr. Liu and Mr. Smith were joined by 
the cellist Francesca McNeeley.) In this 
work, the nine dancers, male and female, 
are in patterned flowing skirts of various 
colors; the men are bare-chested. 

Among the many choreographic re- 
sources Mr. Morris shows here — gesture, 
rhythm, line, grouping, not least — the 
originality and fluency of his stage geome- 
tries are especially impressive. The open- 
ing is startlingly asymmetrical, with 
dancers all on one side of the stage, but in 
patterns that mysteriously answer the mu- 


sic’s sonorities. A later, more symmetrical 
image briefly shows the dancers in two 
close horizontal rows — five women almost 
overlapping with four men — just before 
the dance takes off into three trios. 

“Serenade” (2003), vividly and vig- 
orously danced by Lesley Garrison, is a 
five-part tour de force to Mr. Harrison’s Ser- 
enade for guitar with percussion. Different 
percussion instruments — a gong, drums, 
castanets — accompany the music’s five 
sections and are answered onstage by dif- 
ferent props for the dancer: hand bells, a 
long cylinder, a fan. The guitarist Robert 
Belinic and the percussionist Marcelina Su- 
chocka were quietly joined for the last sec- 
tion by Mr. Morris himself, unannounced 
but playing castanets. (When “Serenade” 
was new, he was its dancer and played his 
own castanets.) 

For the final “Grand Duo,” Samantha 
Bennett (violin) and Nathan Ben-Yehuda 
(piano) played, with gorgeous intensity, the 
Harrison piece that gives its name to the 
dance. Always spellbinding, this Morris 
work is a dark, glowing, exciting plotless 
drama that suggests both primitive ritual 
and neurological urgency. Its various im- 
ages seem to include warfare, shamanism 
and vital impulses. I’ve seen it often; it in- 
variably awes me. 


A.O. SCOTT | FILM REVIEW 

A Foolproof Way 
To Beat the Odds 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

parents, and their kid is a high- 
achieving, deadpan millennial. 
Some borderline-inappropriate 
jokes are cracked and you brace 
yourself for 90 more minutes of 
semi-awkward, underwritten, 
marshmallow-soft humor featur- 
ing people who have been funnier 
elsewhere. 

But then Alex loses her 
scholarship and her parents face a 
not-all-that-exaggerated version 
of the struggle that confronts so 
many families. “It’s $50 million!” 
Scott exclaims when he sees the 
tuition bill. The poor math skills 
that seemed at first like an arbi- 
trary character trait were more 
likely invented to enable that very 
joke. It might as well be $50 mil- 
lion. Suddenly this couple, with a 
big house in a pleasant, generic 
suburban town, find themselves 
in a state of abject desperation. 

So they team up with their pal 
Frank (Jason Mantzoukas) whose 
gambling addiction has destroyed 
his marriage and his self-esteem. 


The House 

Rated R: Social despair disguised as 
silliness; drug use. Running time 1 
hour 28 minutes 

He hopes to win back his es- 
tranged wife, Raina (Michaela 
Watkins) and persuades Scott and 
Kate to open an illegal casino in 
his half-empty mini-mansion. The 
business plan is straightforward: 
The house always wins. 

If “The House” had been made 
in the ’70s, it would have reveled 
in the grimness of the Johansens’ 
circumstances and exploited the 
moral tawdriness of their re- 
sponse to it. What is most unnerv- 
ing about the way their story is 
presented here — Andrew Jay Co- 
hen directed, and wrote the script 
with Brendan O’Brien — is the ab- 
sence of that kind of dramatic in- 
tensity. Scott and Kate do some 
terrible things, and induce their 
friends and neighbors to misbe- 
have in sometimes frightening 
ways. Scott mutilates someone 
with an ax. More than one person, 
actually. In addition to blackjack 
and roulette, the casino features 
an occasional fight club, in which 
upstanding folks pair off and beat 
each other bloody as their fellow 



WARNER BROTHERS PICTURES 


Amy Poehler, middle-class mom 
turned casino proprietor, making an 
entrance in “The House.” 

burghers wager money on the out- 
come. 

The thing that will dismay some 
tenderhearted viewers — and that 
may have spooked the distributor 
— is the film’s steely refusal of hy- 
pocrisy. You wait for the moment 
of comeuppance or redemption, 
for the restoration of right and 
wrong, but no such moment ar- 
rives. The pop-culture references 
and musical cues that pepper the 
action are not as ironic as they 
may seem. Scenes from “The 
Walking Dead” and snatches of 
Snoop Dogg’s “Gz and Hustlas” 
and the “Sopranos” theme song 
provide clues about the reality 
that Kate and Scott are only partly 
aware they inhabit. 

The town’s political leadership 
(represented by Nick Kroll) is 
greedy and corrupt. Law enforce- 
ment (represented by Rob 
Huebel) is stupid and belligerent. 
The casino becomes not only a 
place of recreation but also the 
only place where civic interac- 
tions among the citizens seem 
possible. It also reveals the true 
face of a society divided into 
predators and prey, the house and 
the suckers. 

The only way to protect your- 
self and the people you love is to 
pick the right side. That seems 
shockingly cynical, but there is 
something admirable in a movie 
that examines some of the worst 
aspects of modern American life 
with blunt, good-humored hon- 
esty. We’re not nice people. You 
can bet on that. 


The New York Times Magazine 
illuminates the news. 
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Arts, Briefly 

NEWS FROM THE CULTURAL WORLD 



COURTESY OF MAYOR OF LONDON’S OFFICE 


Chelsea Manning DNA 
Drives an Art Show 

It started with hair clippings and 
a cotton swab of saliva, mailed 
from a military prison in Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. Now it’s a 
show at the Fridman Gallery that 
opens on Aug. 2. 

The artist Heather Dewey- 
Hagborg and Chelsea Manning, 
who was imprisoned for seven 
years for giving government files 
to WikiLeaks, are to have a col- 
laborative exhibition, “A Becom- 
ing Resemblance.” 

The show will display 3D por- 
traits that resemble masks, right, 
which Ms. Dewey-Hagborg 
produced from the DNA on the 
swabs Ms. Manning mailed from 
prison. Ms. Dewey-Hagborg has 
created work from genetic ma- 
terial in the past and, in this 
case, 3D-printed 30 computer- 
generated renderings of a varie- 
ty of faces that could be derived 
from Ms. Manning’s DNA sam- 
ples. Ms. Manning, who under- 
went gender transition surgery 
while incarcerated, was released 
in May after former President 
Obama commuted most of the 
rest of her sentence. 

The 3D -printed portraits, titled 
“Probably Chelsea,” will hang on 
fishing line from a dropped ceil- 
ing in the center of the gallery. 
The gallery’s director, Iliya Frid- 
man, said: “The ‘Probably 
Chelseas’ will be in a lot of differ- 
ent places on the gender and 
race spectrum. It really 
demonstrates that there are so 
many elements of DNA that are 
common to humans.” 

The show isn’t supposed to be 
about WikiLeaks, Mr. Fridman 
said, but sometimes the political 
parallel is too powerful to resist. 
“A super-powerful dynamic 
happening here is that the free- 
dom one could gain by defining 
one’s own DNA in a variety of 
ways is really metaphorical to 
the freedom the entire country 
could gain from releasing secret 
data,” Mr. Fridman said. 

Mr. Fridman said the show 
would also feature images from a 
graphic short story illustrated by 


Shoili Kanungo, “Suppressed 
Images,” that recounts the col- 
laboration between Ms. Manning 
and Ms. Dewey-Hagborg. 

The story ends with an image 
of Ms. Manning going to a 
gallery after her release. 

SOPHIE HAIGNEY 


New York Live Arts 
Season Is Unveiled 

Anne Teresa De Keersmaeker, 
the cerebral Belgian 
choreographer, will return to 
New York this fall to open the 
season at New York Live Arts, 
this performing arts center in 
Chelsea announced on Friday. 

The season’s programming, 
whose theme is “Creating in 
Confusing Time,” is being orga- 
nized by the choreographer Bill 
T. Jones, the arts center’s artistic 
director, and Janet Wong, the 
associate director. 

“We create a platform, one 
founded in empathy, with the 
goal of providing opportunities 
for artistic expression and a safe 


place for the exchange of ideas,” 
Mr. Jones said in a statement. 
“We hope that by encouraging 
lively and sometimes difficult 
conversations and by supporting 
artists and their varied perspec- 
tives and practice, a nuanced and 
multidimensional view of our 
world will emerge.” 

Ms. De Keersmaeker’s work, 

“A Love Supreme” (Sept. 27-30), 
is set to and inspired by John 
Coltrane’s jazz masterpiece. (Her 


musical choices in recent New 
York appearances have been 
diverse: Coltrane was preceded 
by the spectralist Gerard Grisey 
and Bach.) The dance, for four 
performers, is a search for happi- 
ness that explores “mysticism 
and sensuality, as well as medita- 
tion and improvisation,” accord- 
ing to Live Arts. 

Other performances through- 
out the season will pay tribute to 
Arnie Zane, who will have died 


30 years ago in 2018. He founded 
the Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane 
Company, which is housed at 
Live Arts, with Mr. Jones in the 
early 1980s. Events will show- 
case his choreography, photogra- 
phy and experimental filmmak- 
ing. Among the season’s addi- 
tional highlights are works by 
the Bessie award winners Bebe 
Miller (Feb. 21-24) and Joanna 
Kotze (March 28-31). The playful 
choreographer and performer 
Jack Ferver will return with 
“Everything Is Imaginable” 
(April 4-7), which will feature the 
American Ballet Theater princi- 
pal James Whiteside, the Martha 
Graham Dance Company dancer 
Lloyd Knight, and the dancer 
and designer Reid Bartelme. 
(newyorklivearts.org) 

JOSHUA BARONE 


New Contest to Bolster 
Londons Cultural Scene 

London’s mayor, Sadiq Khan, left, 
who would like to bolster the 
city’s reputation as a cultural 
powerhouse, announced a new 
initiative Friday designed to get 
the creative juices flowing in its 
32 boroughs. 

The boroughs will compete in 
the coming months to be named 
the city’s Borough of Culture, a 
designation that comes with a 1 
million pound (about $1.3 million) 
grant — and that will be given to 
two communities that create the 
most ambitious cultural pro- 
grams and highlights specific 
local places and traditions. 

The award is inspired by the 
annual UK City of Culture and 
European City of Culture pro- 
grams and is designed to spur 
the creation of programs accessi- 
ble to all Londoners. Two win- 
ning boroughs will be announced 
next February. One will take up 
the title in 2019, the other in 2020. 
Mr. Khan has already appointed 
a Night Czar to amp up London’s 
late-night offerings. “Now, more 
than ever, there is a pressing 
need to reach out to our neigh- 
bors,” he said. 

ROSLYNSULCAS 


Ready, Set, Go 

YOUR DAILY ARTS FIX 



‘THE LITTLE FOXES’ Lillian 
Heilman’s play, starring 
Laura Linney and Cynthia 
Nixon (above), closes on 
Sunday. 2 and 8 p.m. at the 
Samuel J. Friedman Theater. 
littlefoxesbroadway.com 



‘PRESENT LAUGHTER' Also 
closing is the revival of this 
Noel Coward comedy, with 
Kevin Kline. 2 and 8 p.m. at 
the St. James Theater. 
laughteronbroadway.com 


Learn more or subscribe by visiting NYTIMES.COM/EDUGIFT 
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THE “OBSESSION”* 
OF SUMMER 

it’s always the husband MICHELE CAMPBELL 



“Fans of Ruth Ware 
and Gillian Flynn meet 
your next obsession. ” 
— *Buzzfeed 
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ACROSS 

l Noodle house 
noodles 

5 Checkout 
counter option 

is The opposing 
side 

16 “Attention!” 

17 Mother in 
“Hairspray” 

is Optimist’s mantra 

19 Time out? 

20 Becomes well 
known 

21 “Take that, 
sucka!” 

23 It “will find a 
way,” according 
to Virgil 

24 Fraternite fellows 

25 Some hard rock 

26 What’s the 
matter? 

28 Western tribe 

29 “The Simpsons” 
sycophant 

31 “Duuude” 

32 “Man will do 
many things 
to get himself 
loved, he will do 
all things to get 

himself ”: 

Mark Twain 

33 Certain two- 
wheeler 


36 Cable channel 
that once won a 
Four Freedoms 
Award for 
freedom of 
speech 

37 Early showings 

39 latte 

41 Easternmost of 
fashion’s “Big 
Four” cities 

42 “Kanthapura” 

novelist Raja 

43 “A should 

not mean / But 
be”: Archibald 
MacLeish 

44 Lean 

45 Foo Fighters 
founder Dave 

47 Paragons 

so Disney queen 
voiced by Idina 
Menzel 

si Mozart’s “II Re 
Pastore,” e.g. 

52 Unit of work 

53 Sexennial event 

54 Cultural leader? 

55 Bad-mouths 

56 What seeds often 
have 


DOWN 

l Investments 
often associated 
with CDs 


2 “Yikes!,” quaintly 

3 Economist 
who shared a 
Daytime Emmy 
with Jimmy 
Kimmel in 1999 

4 Master of strings 

s Ballet move 

6 “Kiss Me Deadly” 
rocker 

7 Guru residences 

8 Is closefisted 

9 Nail-biting 

10 “ Dinka Doo” 

(theme song of 
Jimmy Durante) 

n Place to 
celebrate the 
Autumn Moon 
Festival 

12 Turned into 


13 Estee Lauder 
fragrance for 
men 

14 Some 
inheritances 

22 Baba ghanouj 
ingredient 

27 Typical 
Snapchatter 

28 Strong 
recommendation 

30 Soap-making 
equipment? 

31 A new computer 
program may be 
in it 

33 Source of sodium 
in the wild 

34 Study of the 
atmosphere 

35 “Uh-huh ... 
ri-i-i-ght” 


37 Kind of deposit 

38 Classic 
Stanislaw Lem 
sci-fi novel 

39 Mini maker, 
originally 

40 Capital that’s 
home to Last 
Chance Gulch 

41 City and county 
of central 
California 

43 German toast 

44 48- Down 
subgroup 

46 Help for users 

48 University 
department, for 
short 

49 Freelancers’ 
enclosures, for 
short 
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Fill the grid with digits so as not to repeat a digit in any row or column, and so that the digits within each 
heavily outlined box will produce the target number shown, by using addition, subtraction, multiplication or 
division, as indicated in the box. A 4x4 grid will use the digits 1-4. A 6x6 grid will use 1-6. 
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Legal Language Divided Cosby Jurors 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

agreed to speak on the condition of ano- 
nymity to protect his privacy. “It all came 
down to the wording.” 

Much is unclear about what happened in 
the jury room during the Cosby case, which 
ended with a hung jury and a mistrial. But 
two jurors who spoke to The New York 
Times said a great deal of their time was 
spent parsing — and disagreeing about — 
the meaning of words and phrases like “un- 
conscious,” “reasonable doubt” and “with- 
out her knowledge.” 

“There were other issues, but it was defi- 
nitely prevalent,” said Bobby Dugan, one of 
the jurors. 

Experts say wording disputes within ju- 
ries are not rare — that one of the trickiest 
tasks for jurors is matching the visceral in- 
tensity of some testimony with the blood- 
less language of the law. 

“They are tricky concepts and in very ab- 
stract terms, and that is one of the difficul- 
ties that jurors often have with jury instruc- 
tions, especially in trying to make that jump 
from the technical abstract language,” said 
Paula L. Hannaford-Agor, director of the 
Center for Jury Studies at the National Cen- 
ter for State Courts. Several studies have 


‘There were other 
issues, but it was 
definitely prevalent/ 

BOBBY DUGAN 

JUROR AT COSBY TRIAL, ON JURY 
DISCORD OVER 

INTERPRETATIONS OF LANGUAGE 


documented that jurors can have a hard 
time grasping the language of the so-called 
jury “charge,” the instructions that judges 
give to panels before deliberations begin. 

Now, as prosecutors prepare to retry Mr. 
Cosby, experts said they would have to con- 
sider not only how well Ms. Constand gave 
her account, but also whether their own 
words to the new jurors could avoid the con- 
fusion that seems to have plagued at least 
some of the old. 

“Hopefully, the second time around, they 
can figure out a better way of connecting 
the dots for the jury,” said Deborah 
Tuerkheimer, a professor of law at North- 
western University and a former prosecu- 
tor. She said that while the jurors might 
have found Ms. Constand credible, ’’they 
couldn’t match up what she was telling 
them with the precise language.” 

Reports from jurors have differed, with 
some saying that the panel of 12 had been 
totally split, and another suggesting that 
Mr. Cosby narrowly escaped conviction be- 
cause of two holdouts who could not be per- 
suaded of his guilt. Mr. Dugan said he would 
only discuss his own deliberations, and that 
he had voted to convict Mr. Cosby of two 
counts of sexual assault but not a third, 
which accused Mr. Cosby of penetrating 
Ms. Constand while she was “unconscious.” 

Mr. Cosby has admitted the penetration 
but says that Ms. Constand was awake and 
consenting. 

Ms. Constand testified to slipping in and 
out of consciousness after digesting three 
pills given to her by Mr. Cosby. She said she 
was jolted awake after the penetration oc- 
curred, was aware of Mr. Cosby’s fingers 
moving inside her, but still felt “frozen” and 


Graham Bowley reported from New York, and 
Sophie Wodzakfrom Pittsburgh. Mark Roth 
contributed reporting from Pittsburgh. 



KRISTIAN THACKER FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


could not stop him. The jury charge includ- 
ed an explanation that, to find Mr. Cosby 
guilty, the jury would not have to agree that 
Ms. Constand was continuously uncon- 
scious but that she was at all times too im- 
paired to be able to consent. 

“She was saying she does not remember 
when she passed out,” Mr. Dugan said, “but 
she does remember waking up to Mr. Cosby 
sexually assaulting her, then she went back 
to sleep. I didn’t think if you have such a 
shock to your system that you would fall 
right back to sleep.” So she could not have 
been unconscious, he said. 

Barbara Ashcroft, a former prosecutor 
who teaches at the Temple University 
Beasley School of Law, said the jurors “had 
an image of someone unconscious on a hos- 
pital bed, but unconscious in legal terms 
can mean being unable to give consent.” 

Similarly, the jurors puzzled over a 
phrase in another of the criminal counts, 
which accused Mr. Cosby of providing Ms. 
Constand with impairing drugs “without 
her knowledge.” 

Ms. Constand said she had knowingly 
taken the pills, though she and prosecutors 
argued that Mr. Cosby lied about what they 
were — suggesting that they were herbal 
supplements, when in fact, the prosecutors 


said, they were some kind of impairing sed- 
ative. (Mr. Cosby said that he did not tell 
Ms. Constand what they were and later tes- 
tified that they were Benadryl.) 

At one point during deliberations, the ju- 
rors asked Judge O’Neill to clarify what the 
phrase “without her knowledge” meant, 
but he said he could not. 

Experts said that while judges had some 
responsibility to clarify the law for jurors at 
the time of instruction, too much interpre- 
tation of language after that could be seen 
as interference or coaching from the bench. 

“The jurors are the ones who have to 
somehow interpret these unfamiliar terms 
and apply them to the facts of the case,” 
said Valerie Hans, a professor at Cornell 
Law School who has studied and written 
about juror behavior. 

During his two-hour closing argument, 
the Montgomery County district attorney, 
Kevin R. Steele, worked to make plain the 
links between the testimony and the lan- 
guage of the law. He checked off that Mr. 
Cosby said that he never told Ms. Constand 
what the pills he gave her were. He de- 
scribed her rubbery legs and blurred vi- 
sion, which he said would suggest that she 
was substantially impaired. And he said 
that the law did not require Ms. Constand to 


be literally unconscious during the entire 
encounter, just to lack knowledge or aware- 
ness of an assault during portions of it. 

At a news conference after the mistrial 
was declared, Mr. Steele said his office 
would review the way it presented the case 
as part of its preparations for the retrial. 

Kate Delano, a spokeswoman for the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, said that last year the 
office handled 99 sex crimes cases, and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted more than 90 percent 
of them. “Clearly, jurors in those cases un- 
derstood the charges and the language re- 
lated to the law,” she said. 

Jennifer Storm, Pennsylvania’s victim 
advocate, said that in her experience, jurors 
cited confusion over language more often in 
sexual assault cases. 

Such encounters are rarely witnessed by 
other people, she said, and jurors can have 
widely varied predispositions about what 
sort of a person is likely to be credible and 
what sort of behavior constitutes consent. 
Pressed to decide, jurors uncomfortable in 
voting to convict might seize upon a lan- 
guage issue to explain their reluctance, she 
said. 

“They can conveniently use it as a scape- 
goat for their own preconceived notions,” 
Ms. Storm said. 


Bobby Dugan, who says he 
voted to convict Bill Cosby of 
two counts of sexual assault, 
but not a third, at his home in 
Pittsburgh. 
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flBROIXTALE 


NEW YORK TIMES CRITICS' PICK! 
TODAY AT 2 &8 

A BRONX TALE 

Broadway's New Hit Musical 
ABronxTaleTheMusical.com 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups 1 0+ 877-536-3437 
We2&7; Th 7; Fr 8; Sa2&8;Su3 
LONGACRE THEATRE (+), 220 W. 48TH 


Boll’s® 


TODAY AT 2 & 8, TOMORROW AT 3 

“I WANT TO DO NOTHING BUT TALK 
ABOUT 'A DOLL'S HOUSE, PART 2' 
FOR THE REST OF MY LIFE.” 

- Peter Marks, The Washington Post 

A DOLL'S HOUSE 
PART 2 

A new play by LUCAS HNATH 
Directed by SAM GOLD 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
DollsHousePart2.com 
Golden Theatre (+), 252 W 45th St 



“Exactly What You Wish For!” - NBC-TV 


Disney Presents 

ALADDIN 

The Hit Broadway Musical 
GREAT SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 
Today at 2 &8 

This Week: Saturday 2 & 8; Sunday 3 
Next Week: M7;W7;Th7;F2&8;Sa2&8;Su3 
AladdinTheMusical.com 
866-870-2717 

New Amsterdam Theatre (+) 21 4 W. 42 St. 


TONY AWARD WINNER! 

Best Choreography 
Andy Blankenbuehler 
TODAY AT 2 &8 

BANDSTAND 

A New Musical 

Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BandstandBroadway.com 
Mon, Thu 7; Fri 8; Wed, Sat 2 & 8; Sun 3 
Bernard B. Jacobs Theatre (+) 


Beautiful 

“OUT OF CONTROL AMAZING!” 
-The Wall Street Journal 

Today at 2 &8 

BEAUTIFUL 

THE CAROLE KING MUSICAL 

We2&8;Th 7; Fr8;Sa2&8; Su2&7 
Telecharge.com/21 2-239-6200 
Groups of 1 0+ 1 -800- BROADWAY ext. 2 
www.BeautifulOnBroadway.com 
Stephen Sondheim Theatre 1 24 W 43rd St 


a 


LET THE MEMORY LIVE AGAIN 

CATS 

Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Based on 'Old Possum's Book 
of Practical Cats' by T.S. Eliot. 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
M & F 8, Wed & Thu 7, Sat 2 & 8, Sun 2 & 7 
CatsBroadway.com 

Neil Simon Theatre (+) 250 West 52nd St 


CHARLIE 


TODAY AT2&8 
Roald Dahl's 

CHARLIE AND THE 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY 

THE NEW MUSICAL 

Mo, We, Th 7; Fr 8; Sa 2 & 8; Su 1 & 6:30 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre (+), 205 W. 46th St 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups of 1 2+ Call 1 -800-BROADWAY x2 
CharlieOnBroadway.com 


Today at 2:30 & 8; Tomorrow at 2:30 & 7 

CHICAGO 

The Musical 

The #1 Longest-Running American 
Musical in Broadway History! 

T elecharge.com / 21 2-239-6200 
ChicagoTheMusical.com 
Mo, Tu, Th & Fr 8; Sa 2:30 & 8; Su 2:30 &7 
Ambassador Theatre (+) 21 9 W. 49th St. 



New York Times CRITICS' PICK! 

“A GEM OF A MUSICAL! 

It makes kindness sing and soar.” 
-The New Yorker 

TODAY AT 2 &8 

COME FROM AWAY 

A New Musical 

Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
ComeFromAway.com 
Mo, Th 7; Fr8;We,Sa2&8;Su3 
Gerald Schoenfeld Theatre (+) 


GROUNDHOG 

DAY 

TODAY AT 2 &8 
NY TIMES CRITICS' PICK 

WINNER 
BEST MUSICAL 
201 7 Olivier Award 

WINNER 

BEST ACTOR -ANDY KARL 
Olivier Award, Outer Critics Circle Award, 
Drama Desk Award 

GROUNDHOG DAY 

THE MUSICAL 

Book by Danny Rubin 
Music & Lyrics by Tim Minchin 
Directed by Matthew Warchus 
Mo, We, Fr 8; Th7;Sa2&8 
Ticketmaster.com or (877) 250-2929 
GroundhogDayMusical.com 
August Wilson (+), 245 W. 52nd St. 



NOW EXTENDED THRU AUGUST 6! 
TODAY AT 2 & 8, TOMORROW AT 3 
“Captivating and gorgeous.” -Time Out NY 

INDECENT 

By Pulitzer Prize Winner Paula Vogel 
Directed By Rebecca Taichman 
Telecharge.com / 212-239-6200 
lndecentBroadway.com 
CORT THEATRE (+), 138 W. 48th St. 


“A COLOSSAL BROADWAY HIT!" 
Chicago Tribune 
Today at 2 & 8, Tomorrow at 3 

KINKY BOOTS 

Book by Harvey Fierstein 
Music & Lyrics by Cyndi Lauper 
Direction/Choreography by Jerry Mitchell 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups (10+): 1-800-BROADWAYX2 
Tu & Th 7, Fri 8, Wed & Sat 2 & 8, Sun 3 
KinkyBootsTheMusical.com 
Al Hirschfeld Theatre (+), 302 W. 45th St. 


marvin’s 

room 

TODAY AT2&8 
Janeane Garofalo Lili Taylor 
Celia Weston 

MARVIN'S ROOM 

By Scott McPherson 
Directed by Anne Kauffman 
Roundabouttheatre.org/21 2.71 9.1 300 
Group Sales: 212.719.9393 
American Airlines Theatre (+), 227 W 42 St 



“THE PHENOMENAL NEW 
PRODUCTION.” -WNBC 


MISS SAIGON 

SEE IT NOW! LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
Mo,Th, Frat8; We, Saat2&8 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
SaigonBroadway.com 
Broadway Theatre (+), 1 681 Broadway 


OSLO 


Last Weeks! Through July 1 6 Only 
TONY AWARD WINNER! BEST PLAY! 
TODAY AT 2 & 8, TOMORROW AT 3 
Lincoln Center Theater Presents 

OSLO 

A New Play by J.T. Rogers 
Directed by Bartlett Sher 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups: 212-889-4300/ OsloBway.com 
Vivian Beaumont Theater (+), 1 50 W. 65th 


TONY AWARD WINNER 
DRAMA DESK AWARD WINNER 
OUTER CRITICS CIRCLE WINNER 
Best Actor - Kevin Kline 

FINAL 3 PERFORMANCES - ENDS 7/2 
Today at 2&8; Tomorrow at 3 


Noel Coward's 

PRESENT LAUGHTER 


Directed by Moritz Von Stuelpnagel 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
LaughterOnBroadway.com 
ST. JAMES THEATRE (+), 246 W. 44th St 




OLIVIER AWARD 



DRAMA DESK AWARD 


OUTER CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD 



GRAMMY AWARD 


TODAY AT2&8 

TOM'W AT 2 & 7, WEDNESDAY AT 7 

“THE BEST MUSICAL 
OF THIS CENTURY.” 

- Ben Brantley, The New York Times 

THE BOOK OF MORMON 

877-250-2929 or Ticketmaster.com 
Groups 10+: 866-302-0995 
BookofMormonBroadway.com 
Wed -Thu 7; Fri 8; Sat 2 & 8; Su2&7 
Eugene O'Neill Theatre (+), 230 W 49th St 



THIS SIGN (+) WHEN FOLLOWING 
THE NAME OF A THEATER, 
INDICATES THAT A SHOW IS 
EQUIPPED WITH AN INFRARED 
ASSISTIVE LISTENING DEVICE. 


TONY AWARD WINNER! 

Best Scenic & Lighting Design 

THE MOST TONY-NOMINATED SHOW 
OF THE SEASON! 

“It lights up the sky and our hearts.” -NY1 

THE GREAT COMET 

T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups (15+) 866-302-0995 
GreatCometBroadway.com 
Imperial Theatre (+) 249 W. 45th St. 



THE 

Lion King 


“A LITTLE SLICE OF HEAVEN!” - EW 
Today at 2 & 8; Sunday at 3 

WAITRESS 

Music and Lyrics by Sara Bareilles 
Book by Jessie Nelson 
Directed by Diane Paulus 
WaitressTheMusical.com 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
Brooks Atkinson Theatre (+), 256 W 47 St 


Warpaint 

Two-Time Two-Time 
Tony Award Tony Award 
Winner Winner 

PATH CHRISTINE 
LUPONE EBERSOLE 


DISNEY presents 

THE LION KING 

The Award-Winning Best Musical 
Today at 2 &8 

This Week: Saturday 2 & 8; Sunday 3 
Next Week: W2&8;Th8;F2&8;Sa2&8;Su3 
lionking.com 
866-870-2717 

Minskoff Theatre (+), B'way & 45th Street 


“Grade A - Nothing short of flawless.” 

- Entertainment Weekly 

Today at 2 &8 

WARPAINT 

A NEW MUSICAL 
We 2&8; Th & Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
WarPaintMusical.com 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
For Groups: 1-800-BROADWAYx2 
Nederlander Theatre (+) 208 W. 41 st St. 



Today at 2 & 8 

Broadway's Longest-Running Musical 
VisitTelecharge.com; Call 212-239-6200 

THE PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA 

Mon 8; Tue 7; Wed - Sat 8; Thu & Sat 2 
Grps: 800-BROADWAY or 866-302-0995 
Majestic Theatre (+) 247 W. 44th St. 


Wicked 

“BROADWAY'S BIGGEST 
BLOCKBUSTER” 

-The New York Times 

Today at 2 &8 

WICKED 

WickedtheMusical.com 
Mo&Th 7; We 2&7; Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups: 646-289-6885/877-321 -0020 
Gershwin Theatre(+) 222 West 51 st St. 


£>NcraM 

S300iVHiAVld3Hi 

“BY FAR THE FUNNIEST SHOW 
OF THE SEASON!” -Forbes 

THE PLAY THAT 
GOES WRONG 

OLIVIER WINNER! BEST NEW COMEDY 
Today at 2 &8 

Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BroadwayGoesWrong.com 
LYCEUM THEATRE (+), 1 49 W. 45TH ST. 


OFF-BROADWAY 


PIPELINE 

TODAYAT 2 & 8, TOMORROW AT 3 


Lincoln Center Theater Presents 


PIPELINE 

A New Play By Dominique Morisseau 
Directed By Lileana Blain-Cruz 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
www.lct.org 

Mitzi E.Newhouse Theater(+),W.65th St. 
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In a New Show, Gay Pride at the Prado 


The museums new exhibition 
highlights some centuries-old 
influences on its collection. 


By RAPHAEL MINDER 
Madrid — The term homosexuality was 
first coined at the end of the 19 th century, by 
which time the Prado Museum here had al- 
most finished assembling Spain’s largest 
art collection. 

Yet homosexuality has always been 
present within the Prado, Madrid’s flagship 
museum, in ways that it has now chosen to 
highlight for the first time, in a new show 
called “The Other’s Gaze. Spaces of Differ- 
ence.” The exhibition allows visitors to look 
at the ways homosexuality features not 
only within some specific paintings and 
sculptures, but also within the lives of the 
works’ artists and patrons. 

The show opened on June 14, just ahead 
of World Pride, a 10-day festival that ends 
on Sunday and is expected to draw more 
than two million visitors to Madrid. 

“The Prado is much more than a national 
museum, because we get visitors here who 
come from countries that don’t always rec- 
ognize what is normal, countries that really 
belong to the third world in terms of human 
rights,” said Jaime de los Santos, who is re- 
sponsible for culture and tourism within 
Madrid’s regional government. 

Miguel Falomir, the Prado’s director, said 
his museum wanted to demonstrate that it 
was “open to all sensitivities” and sexual 


Artists often turned to 
mythology or Bible 
stories to incorporate 
homosexual imagery but 
avoid censorship. 


orientations. This exhibition, he said, 
“should probably have been done 10 years 
ago, but it’s never too late.” And while he 
had braced himself for criticism from the 
more conservative elements of Spanish so- 
ciety, no dissent had been voiced so far, he 
said. “This country has luckily changed,” 
he added. 

Other museums are also now exploring 
homosexuality in art. The Tate Britain in 
London is now hosting an exhibition, 
“Queer British Art, 1861-2017,” to commemo- 
rate the 50th anniversary of the partial de- 
criminalization of homosexuality in Eng- 
land. And coinciding with the World Pride 
festival, the Thyssen-Bornemisza, another 
of Madrid’s prominent museums, is high- 
lighting sexual orientation in a show called 
“Inclusive Love.” 

During a tour of the Prado’s show, Carlos 
G. Navarro, one of its curators, explained 
how artists drew on mythology and biblical 
episodes to incorporate homosexuality into 
their works while trying to circumvent cen- 
sorship. Initially, such art was then often 
kept out of bounds in private royal cham- 
bers, like the Parada Tower, a hunting pavil- 
ion built by King Philip IV on the outskirts 
of Madrid. One of the pavilion’s master- 
works, which now hangs in the Prado’s 
main gallery, is “The Rape of Ganymede,” 
by Peter Paul Rubens, in which the artist 
shows Ganymede and a quiver of arrows in 
a juxtaposition that suggests anal penetra- 
tion, Mr. Navarro explained. 

“Such themes weren’t discussed by art 
historians until recently,” he added. 

Some of the show’s works focus on the 
persecution suffered by artists, often fo- 
mented by rival painters. In 1603 Michelan- 
gelo Merisi da Caravaggio was put on trial 



for sodomy, then a capital crime. 
Caravaggio’s painting “David With the 
Head of Goliath,” which now hangs in the 
Prado, is believed to have been acquired 
first by Juan de Tassis, a nobleman who was 
accused of sodomy. “You have some really 
special triangular relationships, between a 
work, its artist and its collector,” Mr. 
Navarro said. 

There are works that explore cross- 
dressing and transgender issues, which 
were also themes developed in the litera- 
ture of Spain’s Golden Age. In 1590 Juan 


Sanchez Cotan painted his “Bearded Lady 
of Penaranda,” probably not as a medical 
curiosity, but more likely to warn men about 
effeminate behavior, Mr. Navarro said. 

Female artists are barely represented in 
the Prado, which only last year held its first 
exhibition devoted to a woman, Clara 
Peeters, a Flemish still life painter. But for 
this show’s advertising poster, the curators 
selected a lion’s portrait painted by Rosa 
Bonheur in 1879. Fascinated by animals, 
Bonheur obtained a cross-dressing permit 
from the French police, allowing her to wear 




“The Other’s Gaze. Spaces of 
Difference” at the Prado 
Museum in Madrid includes, 
clockwise from above, 
Caravaggio’s “David With the 
Head of Goliath”; Jose de 
Ribera’s “Maddalena 
Ventura,” which shows a 
bearded woman nursing her 
infant; and Peter Paul 
Rubens’s “The Rape of 
Ganymede,” which suggests 
sexual penetration. 


trousers and other men’s clothing to gain 
access to cattle ranches and fairs where 
women were not welcomed, but whose 
cows and horses she wanted to paint. 

“You normally think of female artists in 
the 19th century as painting kittens, but she 
was very different,” Mr. Navarro said. The 
lion is strikingly realistic and unmissable, 
once it is found, buried in one of the lower- 
floor rooms of the museum. 

Mr. Navarro said the curators had ini- 
tially considered putting this exhibition in a 
separate section of the Prado, but decided 
to leave the paintings in their normal set- 
tings because “we also wanted to make 
clear that visitors can find here far more 
than what forms part of the normal and 
classical tour of the Prado,” Mr. Navarro 
said. 

A different gaze, he said, also meant dem- 
onstrating that “unusual paintings have 
been hanging here in full view of those who 
are ready to see them.” 


NEIL GENZLINGER | TELEVISION REVIEW 


History in Living Color. Really. 


A Smithsonian series gives the 
20 th century a more human 
touch by colorizing film from 
the black-and-white decades. 


you might not learn anything new about 
20th-century American history from 
“America in Color,” a docu-series on the 
Smithsonian Channel, but the program 
might make you feel differently about that 
history. A few splashes of color will do that. 

The five-part series, which begins on 
Sunday night, is being promoted as “one of 
the most ambitious colorizing projects ever 
undertaken.” It is made up of film clips from 
various sources that depict events and 


America in Color 

Sundays on the Smithsonian Channel. 

periods we’re conditioned to think of in 
black and white, since they occurred before 
color film became commonplace. 

Admit it: You have a hard time connect- 
ing to the fellow humans you see in rickety 
old black-and-white footage, with their an- 
cient cars and long-out-of-fashion clothing 
and hairstyles. Not here, or at least not as 
much. Something about the color images 
makes clearer on an emotional level that 
these ancestors felt fear and uncertainty, 
just as we do, and were fallible and some- 
times cruel, just as we are. 

Each episode covers a decade, beginning 
with the 1920s. It is in the first two install- 
ments, especially, that you can feel the gap 
being bridged, whether it’s in the treatment 
of a much revisited event like the 1929 stock 
market crash, or of a less-remembered one 


Check out the colorful issues 
of T: The Times Style Magazine 



Above, a 1936 parade of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. The color version, 
above right, transforms the 
men from symbols into people. 


like the catastrophic flooding along the Mis- 
sissippi River in 1927. These days, it seems, 
there is news footage of raging water some- 
where in the United States just about every 
week, high-definition stuff that looks and 
sounds terrifying. Colorizing the images of 
the 1927 flood helps it compete, as it were, 
with these present-day inundations, helps 
define it as what it was: one of the worst 
natural disasters in American history. 

Although the series follows the familiar 
American narrative — Roaring Twenties to 
Depression to war era to Elvis and civil 
rights — that history is freshened by clips 
that have rarely been seen. There is footage, 
for instance, of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
walking haltingly into a baseball game, 
which was shot by a pitcher for the Wash- 



A series whose 
home-movie-style 
vignettes are poignant in 
their ordinariness. 

ington Senators — unusual because the ef- 
fects of Roosevelt’s paralytic illness were al- 
most never shown by the mainstream 
press. 

The series is at its best when it uses these 
home-movie-style vignettes, many of them 
poignant in their ordinariness. Big events 
make up much of each episode, but when 
the series goes small, it finds the real hu- 
manity behind the march of history. 


In Part 1, for example, there’s a segment 
on the dawning of the automobile age, 
which happened faster than people and so- 
ciety could adjust to. 

“Accidents become common as 
pedestrians have to learn to watch out for 
cars, and vice versa,” the narration, read by 
the actor Liev Schreiber, says, as a police of- 
ficer picks up an inattentive woman and 
carries her out of the way of an oncoming 
vehicle on a city street. 

“There is no such thing as a driver’s test,” 
Mr. Schreiber continues, as we watch a car 
back into a pedestrian with a thump. 

Embracing conveniences without com- 
pletely understanding the consequences — 
yeah, that’s the human race all right, then 
and now. 
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ANTHONY TOMMASINI | ALBUM REVIEW 


Giving a Fresh Listen to Overlooked Works 


Some rarely performed pieces 
by Frederic Chopin are on a 
new recording. 


“HATS OFF, GENTLEMAN — A GENIUS!” 

This enthusiastic phrase comes from an 
influential and oft-quoted article by Robert 
Schumann, from his early days as a music 
critic. Schumann was extolling Frederic 
Chopin’s Variations on “La ci darem la 
mano” for Piano and Orchestra, based on 
the coy theme of a famous duet from “Don 
Giovanni.” 

Schumann was catching up late with that 
Chopin piece when he wrote this review in 
1831. The work had been composed in 1827, 
when Chopin was a 17-year-old student of 
Joseph Eisner in Warsaw. The piece may 
have been essentially an assignment from 
Eisner: Every artist of Chopin’s time who 
wanted to make a name as a composer-pi- 
anist had to write works for piano and or- 
chestra. This was Chopin’s first. 

Two years later, he played the variations 
on his debut program in Vienna, with stu- 
pendous success. In a letter to his family 
back in Warsaw, he wrote that the audience 
actually interrupted the performance with 


Chopin: Works for Piano & Orchestra 

Jan Lisiecki 

(Deutsche Grammophon) 

applause after each variation: applause “so 
loud that I couldn’t hear the orchestra’s 
tutti.” This piece brought him immediate at- 
tention at a crucial point in his career. 

But if you’ve never heard it, or even heard 
of it, you are not alone. The piece rarely 
turns up in concert these days. There have 
been some fine recordings. And one of the 
best is the latest: a Deutsche Grammophon 
release featuring the superb 22-year-old pi- 
anist Jan Lisiecki, a Canadian of Polish de- 
scent. 

Chopin’s two piano concertos have long 
been repertory staples, and Mr. Lisiecki has 
recorded them both magnificently. This 
new album, which has Krzysztof Urbanski 
conducting the NDR Elbphilharmonie Or- 
chestra (the ensemble that has just named 
Alan Gilbert its next chief conductor), of- 
fers Chopin’s mostly overlooked other 
works for piano and orchestra. The Andante 
Spianato et Grande Polonaise Brillante 
turns up in performance now and then. But 
the “Rondo a la Krakowiak,” the Fantasy on 
Polish Airs and the “La ci darem” Variations 
are all rarities. 

Mr. Lisiecki’s exquisite account of the 
variations may bring overdue attention to a 
piece that was pivotal in Chopin’s emer- 
gence as a compositional star. Though he 
was not naturally drawn to writing for or- 
chestra, the work’s scoring, if somewhat 
awkward, has nice color and variety. The pi- 



HOLGER HAGE 


Paying attention to 
music pivotal in Chopin’s 
career. 

ano writing, nodding to the taste at the time 
for florid, virtuosic passagework, brims 
with brilliance and rippling runs, as well as 
captivating elegance and intricacy. 

This nearly 18-minute piece opens with a 
guardedly ominous introduction. When the 
piano enters, its quizzical music seems to be 
pondering the Mozart theme: You hear just 
hints of it. After some five minutes, the 
variations begin with a stately run-through 
of the theme, though with tiny, impish 
tweaks. An orchestral ritornello serves as a 
bridge between each variation. One is like 
an etude, with dazzling runs in double 
thirds for the pianist’s right hand; in an- 


other, the left hand holds things steady with 
a chordal pattern while the right hand un- 
folds in carefree filigree. A minor-mode 
variation reveals Chopin’s passion for bel 
canto melody. The piece ends by turning 
Mozart’s tune into a feisty polonaise. 

In many ways Chopin’s variations fall 
into the then-standard category of light, 
fanciful, unabashedly brilliant showpieces 
for piano and orchestra. One reason it’s not 
played often is that many pianists may find 
the musical rewards not worth the daunting 
technical challenges. 

Yet in the intricate passagework, bold 
harmonic shifts, inventive melodic turns 
suffused with Italianate lyricism and con- 
trapuntal episodes that nod to Bach, not to 
mention the wistful undertow of the music, 
we hear glints of the later, mature master 
Chopin. Surely it’s these rich touches and 
fleeting complexities that caught Schu- 


mann’s ear and struck audiences at the time The pianist Jan Lisiecki, a 

so strongly. 22-year-old Canadian of Polish 

Mr. Lisiecki’s blend of youthful brilliance, descent, 
refinement and grace are perfect for this 
music. All the performances on this album 
are outstanding, especially the Grande Po- 
lonaise Brillante, Chopin’s last work for pi- 
ano and orchestra, composed in 1831. He got 
this business out of his system early. 

The “La ci darem” Variations will get a 
rare hearing this August when the Bard 
Music Festival devotes two weekends of 
concerts and panel discussion to “Chopin 
and His World.” And it so happens that the 
Morgan Library and Museum owns the 
original manuscript of the work. That the 
composer was a teenager when he wrote it 
comes through on the final page, which con- 
tains various musical sketches, doodles and 
a charming caricature that Chopin drew of a 
Mozart bust. 


THAT DECISIVE MOMENT 


Eloquent Understatement: This Weeks Best in Classical 


In addition to reviews, features and news 
during the week, our critics and reporters 
collect the best of what they’ve heard: notes 
that sent shivers down their spines, memorable 
voices, quotations that cut to the heart of the 
story. 


GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL, 
FRIDAY 

Harmony Stands Out 


There’s not a whole lot of drama in Cavalli’s 
“Hipermestra,” which is having (through 
July 8) a very rare revival at the Glynde- 
bourne festival in England. But there’s a 
whole lot of gorgeous music, rendered with 
sensitivity and nuance (from velvet to 
prickle) by William Christie, leading from 
the harpsichord just nine players from 
Orchestra of the Age of Enlightenment. 

Solo singing — aria and recitative — is the 
name of the game here, which makes a 
short duet, aching close harmony from 
Emoke Barath and Ana Quintans, stand 
out. 

ZACHARY WOOLFE 


PERGOLESI & VIVALDI, 
SATURDAY 

Rising Above the Clutter 


LoftOpera’s current production at the Muse 
in Brooklyn — anchored by Pergolesi’s 
“Stabat Mater,” a multifaceted reflection on 
the sorrows of Mary, Jesus’s mother, at his 
crucifixion — is perhaps best appreciated 
as a concert, with fine performances by the 
soprano Heather Buck and the counterten- 
or Randall Scotting. The sensuous and 
vaguely suggestive staging of the liturgical 
work, with the singers seeming sometimes 
to personify Mary and Jesus and some- 
times not, serves mainly to confuse and 
distract. Ms. Buck, in particular, had many 
excellent moments, none more beautiful 
than the prayerful start of “Sancta Mater.” 

JAMES R. OESTREICH 



RICHARD HUBERT SMITH 



TRISTRAM KENTON 


GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL, 
SATURDAY 

Pounding Fist 


Top, Barbara Hannigan and 
Allan Clayton in “Hamlet”; 
above, Emoke Barath, left, and 
Ana Quintans in 
“Hipermestra.” 


Brett Dean’s “Hamlet,” a new operatic 
adaptation of the classic play, is full of 
dazzling moments: eerie shudders of per- 
cussion sent electronically around the hall, 
an offstage chorus forming wordless halos 
of sound around certain lines. But I keep 


coming back to one: Barbara Hannigan, 
the fearless soprano playing Ophelia, 
singing a keening tone while pounding her 
chest with her fist, summing up the charac- 
ter’s instability with nerve-racking econ- 
omy. 

ZACHARY WOOLFE 


JUPITER SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER PLAYERS, 
MONDAY 

Slavic Accent 


In a bit of luxury casting, the Serbian violin 
virtuoso Stefan Milenkovich joined string 
groups in a quintet by Louis Spohr and a 
quartet by Beethoven at the ensemble’s 
recent concert in Christ and St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church on the Upper West Side. 
Mr. Milenkovich provided strong leader- 
ship in both works, but the most delicious 
moment came in the third-movement Alle- 
gretto of Beethoven’s Quartet No. 8, with its 
incorporation of a Russian theme. Mr. 
Milenkovich seemed to celebrate his Slavic 
origins with special relish in a delightful 
reading. 

JAMES R. OESTREICH 


AMERICAN BALLET 
THEATER, WEDNESDAY 

Cutting the Froth 


Over the past 15 months it has been possi- 
ble to see Richard Strauss’s deranged 
dance for “Elektra,” his decadent striptease 
for “Salome” and the bittersweet waltzes of 
his “Der Rosenkavalier” onstage at the 
Metropolitan Opera. It was still eye- and 
ear-opening to experience a bona fide 
Strauss ballet: the rarity “Whipped 
Cream,” choreographed by Alexei Ratman- 
sky. At first the music seemed insubstantial 
compared to his operas — unsurprisingly, 
given the work’s frothy sweet-shop subject 
matter. Then it clicked, with an exquisite 
“Traumerei,” featuring the seductive violin 


playing of Benjamin Bowman, Ballet The- 
ater’s concertmaster, during a pas de deux 
for Princess Tea Flower and Prince Coffee. 
Here at last was some utterly satisfying 
Strauss — and it paved the way for more, 
right up to the slightly demented, lopsided 
waltz at the ballet’s end. 

MICHAEL COOPER 


BRUCKNER’S SYMPHONY 
NO. 9, CSO RESOUND 

Eloquent Understatement 


“I adore Bruckner,” Riccardo Muti told the 
website Chicago on the Aisle in 2012, adding 
that it “would be fantastic” to record all 
nine symphonies in the Bruckner canon 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
its own label. That may be tough at this 
rate, but here is a great start: Mr. Muti’s 
first recording of Bruckner’s unfinished, 
final masterpiece. For me, the high point of 
this work in any good performance is the 
understated second theme of the first 
movement, the tune that made me fall in 
love with Bruckner’s music many years ago 
(in an old Furtwangler recording). Mr. Muti 
does that moment, and the piece as a 
whole, eloquent justice. 

JAMES R. OESTREICH 


JAD ABUMRAD, TUESDAY 

Symphony of Seals 


Jad Abumrad, the MacArthur “genius” 
fellow and creator of “Radiolab,” sat down 
with us at his studio for an interview about 
his second life as a composer. While at 
Oberlin in the mid-1990s, he fell in love with 
writing electronic music. Today, he often 
experiments with sound by recording 
something organic — a pluck on his son’s 
ukulele, for example — and manipulating it 
into a drawn-out drone. Among the surpris- 
ing sounds in his library: seal barks. “I 
have like 12 gigs of seal sounds,” he told us 
with a laugh. 

JOSHUA BARONE 
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EVENING | 


7:00 I 7:30 

8:00 I 8:30 

9:00 I 9:30 

10:00 I 10:30 

11:00 

11:30 | 12:00 

2 WCBS 

Entertainment Tonight (N) (G) 

Doubt “Poison Prize.” Cameron and 
Tiffany defend a psychic. (N) (14) 

48 Hours (PG) 

48 Hours (PG) 

CBS 2 News at 
IIP (N) 

Blue Bloods “The Truth About Ly- 
ing.” Frank meets the new inspector 
general. (14) (11:35) 

4 WNBC 

Nascar Racing Monster Energy Cup Series: Coke Zero 400. From Daytona Beach, Fla. 

News4 NY at 1 1 

Saturday Night Live Kristen Wiig 
hosts; the xx performs. (14) (11:29) 

5 WNYW 

M.L.B. New York Yankees vs. Houston Astros. 

Fox 5 News at 10 (N) 

American Grit “Liar Liar.” Blind- 
folded boat race. (14) 

Laughs (PG) 

7 WABC 

Jeopardy! (G) 

Wheel of For- 
tune “Weekend 
Getaways.” (G) 

Battle of the Network Stars “TV 

Sitcoms vs. TV Kids.” Bronson Pin- 
chot, Tom Arnold and more. (PG) 

20/20: In an Instant “Match Made in Hell.” A woman is attacked and left 
for dead. (N) (14) 

Eyewitness News at 1 1 (N) 

Scandal “No 

More Blood.” (14) 

9 WWOR 

Major Crimes “1, Witness.” A mate- 
rial witness becomes a suspect. (14) 

Rizzoli & Isles “Gone Daddy 

Gone.” (14) 

Rizzoli & Isles “Remember Me.” A 
serial killer claims to have clues. (14) 

Anger Manage- 
ment (14) 

Anger Manage- 
ment (14) 

Giants Access 
Blue 

American Latino 

TV (N) (PG) 

LatiNation (N) 

(PG) 

1 1 WPIX 

Two and a Half 

Men (14) 

Two and a Half 
Men (14) 

Supergirl “Crossfire.” A ruthless 
gang has alien technology. (14) 

Whose Line Is It 
Anyway? (PG) 

Whose Line Is It 
Anyway? (14) 

PIX11 News at Ten (N) 

The Honey- 
mooners (G) 

The Honey- 
mooners (G) 

The Honey- 
mooners (G) 

13 WNET 

The This Old House Hour Building 
a new foundation. (G) 

Doc Martin “Always on My Mind.” 
(PG) 

★ Meet Me in St. Louis (1944). Judy Garland, Leon Ames. One family 
during 1903 World’s Fair. Delectable. 

The Statement (2003). Michael Caine, Tilda Swinton. 

(R) 

21 WLIW 

MetroFocus 

This Old House 

Midsomer Murders (Part 1 of 2) 

Midsomer Mur. Luther “Season 1 Episode 1.” (9:40) 

Vicious (10:36) 

Free to Rock 

Austin City Limit 

25 WNYE 

Her Big Idea 

Born-Explore 

Globe Trekker (G) 

★ Love Affair (1939). Irene Dunne, Charles Boyer. 

92y Reel Pieces 

Profiles Stories of Mind 

Video Mus. Box 

31 WPXN 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

Law & Order 

41 WXTV 

Cronicas de Sabado (N) 

Futbol Central Partido Amistoso Futbol M.L.S. 

47 wnju 

Beverly Hills Chihuahua (2008). Drew Barrymore, George Lopez. (PG) 

The Last Stand (2013). Arnold Schwarzenegger, Forest Whitaker. (R) 

Noticiero 

Titulares y Mas 

La Copa Rev 

48 WRNN 

Mercy Ships 

Buddy Holly Spiralize Burnett 

PiYo Workout! 

Paid Program Paid Program Paid Program 

Know the Cause 

Paid Program 

Skin Care 

49 cptv 

Ketchup: King of 

★ Meet Me in St. Louis (1944). Judy Garland, Leon Ames. 

A Capitol Fourth The annual concert honoring America. 

Father Brown (PG) 

Antiques 

50 WNJN 

Civil War: The Untold Story (PG) 

This Old House 

This Old House 

Time Goes By 

W1A (MA) 

Death in Paradise (PG) 

Father Brown (PG) 

Murder Mysteries 

55 WLNY 

2 Broke Girls 

Toni on 

Mike & Molly 

Mike & Molly 

WLNY News at 9PM (N) 

Laugh-In 

Judge Judy (PG) 

Entertainment Tonight (N) (G) 

Toni on 

63 WMBC 

Spiralize 

Regrowth 

Sermon Time 

Compass (8:40) 

Mini Concert Sweet Heaven 

Skin Care 

Copper Chef 

Fashion Darkspots 

Regrowth 

68 wfut 

Los Mosqueteros (14) 

Blue Demon 

Empire 

PREMIUM CABLE 

FLIX 

Speak (2004). Kristen Stewart, 
Michael Angarano. (PG-13) (6:25) 

★ Ordinary People (1980). Mary Tyler Moore, Donald Sutherland. Family 
tensions after son’s death. Beautifully handled, via Redford. (R) 

★ The Illusionist (2006). Edward Norton. A magician and a prince vie for 
a woman’s love. Norton’s inscrutability suits his role. (PG-13) (10:05) 

Mr. Brooks (2007). 
Demi Moore. (R) 

HBO 

★ Erin Brockovich (2000). Julia 
Roberts, Albert Finney. (R) (5:45) 

★ Loving (2016). Joel Edgerton, Ruth Negga. Interracial couple breaks 
law by marrying. Indelible American story. (PG-13) 

Insecure (MA) 
(10:05) 

Silicon Valley 

(MA) (10:35) 

Veep “Ground- 
breaking.” (11:05) 

Jason Bourne (2016). Matt Damon, 
Tommy Lee Jones. (PG-13) (11:35) 

HB02 

Game of 

Thrones (6:38) 

Game of Thrones “Baelor.” Ned 
makes a decision. (MA) (7:37) 

Game of Thrones “Fire and Blood.” 
A new king rises in the north. (8:34) 

Game of Thrones “The North Re- 
members.” (MA) (9:27) 

Game of 

Thrones (10:20) 

Game of Thrones “What Is Dead 
May Never Die.” (MA) (11:14) 

Game of 

Thrones (12:07) 

MAX 

The Box (2009). Cameron Diaz, 
James Marsden. (PG-13) (6) 

Die Hard (1988). Bruce Willis, Bonnie Bedelia. Explosions, shootings, 
hangings, splatterings. Huge hit. (R) 

Die Hard With a Vengeance (1995). Bruce Willis, Jeremy Irons. Blood, bombings, car 
chases, you know. (R) (10:15) 

SHO 

Bridge of Spies (2015). Tom Hanks, Mark Rylance. Fallout of U-2 shoot- 
down. Perfectly directed by Steven Spielberg. (PG-13) (6:30) 

The Hateful Eight (2015). Samuel L. Jackson, Kurt Russell. Bounty hunter and others meet at frontier outpost. 
Lesser Tarantino. (R) 

I’m Dying up 

Here (MA) (11:48) 

SH02 

The Affair “1 08.” An uncomfortable 
truth is uncovered. (MA) 

The Affair “109.” Noah and Helen 
face a revelation. (MA) 

The Affair “110.” Detective Jeffries 
makes progress. (MA) 

Bad Moms (2016). Mila Kunis, Kristen Bell. Three 
stressed-out moms go wild. “Hangover” rewarmed. (R) 

Triple 9 (2016). Casey Affleck, Chi- 
wetel Ejiofor. (R) (11:45) 

STARZ 

★ Thunderball (1965). Bond business 
as usual, which is plenty good. (5:46) 

★ Beverly Hills Cop (1984). Eddie Murphy, Judge Reinhold. Ghetto cop 
heads for upscale California. Huge hit, and Ed howls at his own jokes. (R) 

Beverly Hills Cop II (1987). Eddie Murphy. Axel Foley 
vs. Teutonic villains. Skillful but just a clone. (R) (9:48) 

Beverly Hills Cop III (1994). Eddie 
Murphy, Judge Reinhold. (R) (11:33) 

STZENC 

★ A League of Their Own (1992). Tom Hanks, Geena Davis. Women 
and baseball, back when. Immensely enjoyable. (PG) (6:49) 

Days of Thunder (1990). Tom Cruise, Robert Duvall. Stock-car racers. 
Loud, pretentious, flat. (PG-13) 

For Love of the Game (1 999). Kevin Costner. Aging 
Detroit Tigers pitcher. Routine. (PG-13) (10:50) 

TMC 

Deja Vu (2006). Denzel Washington, Val Kilmer. Federal agent tries to 
solve a terror attack. Big bangs, silly screenplay. (PG-13) (6:50) 

Pet (2016). Dominic Monaghan, Ksenia Solo. Animal- 
shelter worker stalks old crush. (R) 

Open Water (2003). Blanchard Ryan, Daniel Travis. 

(R) (10:35) 

Pet (2016). Domi- 
nic Monaghan. (R) 

CABLE 


7:00 | 7:30 

8:00 | 8:30 

9:00 | 9:30 | 10:00 | 10:30 | 11:00 | 11:30 

12:00 

A&E 

Live PD “Live PD, 04.08.17.” Riding 
along with law enforcement. (14) (5) 

Live PD: Rewind “Live PD: Rewind 
No. 19.” (14) 

Live PD “Live PD, 04.14.17.” Riding along with law enforcement. (14) 

Live PD: Rewind 

(14) 

AHC 

What History Forgot (PG) 

What History Forgot (PG) 

What History Forgot (PG) 

What History Forgot (PG) 

What History Forgot (PG) 

History Forgot 

AMC 

Tombstone (1993). Kurt Russell, Val Kilmer. Doc Holliday joins Wyatt 
Earp at the O.K. Corral. (R) (6) 

Turn: Washington’s Spies “Night- 
mare.” A mutiny erupts in camp. (N) 

Turn: Washington’s Spies “Night- 
mare.” A mutiny erupts in camp. (14) 

★ The Fugitive (1 993). Super juggernaut of an adventure 
owes nothing to the past, including that series. (PG-13) 

APL 

My Cat From Hell (PG) My Cat From Hell “Bully Cat.” (N) 

Raised Human (N) (Part 2 of 3) 

Raised Wild: Feral Encounters (N) 

My Cat From Hell “Bully Cat.” (PG) 

Raised Human 

BBCA 

Doctor Who (PG) Doctor Who A spaceship is trapped. • Doctor Who “The Doctor Falls.” (Season Finale) (N) 

Orphan Black (N) (MA) 

The Graham Norton Show (N) (14) 

Doctor Who (PG) 

BET 

Chocolate City (2015). Robert 
Ri’chard, Vivica A. Fox. (R) (5:55) 

Chocolate City 2: Vegas (2016). Vivica A. Fox. Danc- 
ers head to Las Vegas for a stripping contest. 

Chocolate City (2015). Robert Ri’chard, Vivica A. Fox. College student has second life as 
male stripper. (R) (9:45) 

Chocolate City 

2: Vegas (11:50) 

BLOOM 

Paid Program Paid Program 

Laugh-In Chuck Red Skelton 

Burnett 

Hee Haw Grand Ole Bloomberg Bus. Rubenstein 

Bloom. Markets 

BRV 

★ The School of Rock (2003). Jack 
Black, Joan Cusack. (PG-13) (5:10) 

★ Legally Blonde (2001). Reese Witherspoon. California sorority princess 
goes to Harvard. Romantic fluff sweetened by Reese. (PG-13) (7:48) 

★ Legally Blonde (2001). Reese Witherspoon. California sorority princess 
goes to Harvard. Romantic fluff sweetened by Reese. (PG-13) (9:54) 

★ Titanic (1997). 
Kate Winslet. 

CBSSN 

Arena Football Washington Valor vs. Tampa Bay Storm. 

High School Football Empire Challenge All-Star Game. 

CMT 

Last-Standing Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

The Replacements (2000). Pro football strike. Desperately eager-to-please comedy. (PG-13) 

The Replacements (2000). Keanu Reeves. (PG-13) 

CN 

Dr. Seuss’ The Cat in the Hat (6) 

Dragon Ball 

Cleveland Show 

Rick and Morty Rick and Morty 

Family Guy (PG) Family Guy (PG) 

Attack on Titan Attack on Titan 

Attack on Titan 

CNBC 

Jay Leno’s Garage “Wolf in 

Sheep’s Clothing.” (PG) 

Jay Leno’s Garage “Essence of 
Cool.” (PG) 

Jay Leno’s Garage “Larger Than 
Life.” (PG) 

Jay Leno’s Garage “Made in 
America.” (PG) 

Jay Leno’s Garage “Anything but 
Four Wheels.” (PG) 

Jay Leno’s Ga- 
rage (PG) 

CNN 

CNN Newsroom With Ana Ca- 
brera (N) 

Our Nixon (2013). Documentary. Richard Nixon as filmed by his aides. 
Ingenious and curiously touching. 

The Seventies “United States vs. 
Nixon.” 

The Seventies “Peace With Honor.” 
The Vietnam War comes to an end. 

The Seventies 

COM 

South Park “Free 
Willzyx.” (6:50) 

South Park (MA) 
(7:25) 

South Park (14) 

We’re the Millers (2013). Jennifer Aniston, Jason Sudeikis. Misfits pose as family to trans- 
port drugs. Occasionally hilarious. (R) 

The Hangover (2009). Bradley Cooper. Las Vegas bach- 
elor party goes bad. Funny, until you think about it. (R) 

COOK 

Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate Best Thing Ate Best Thing Ate Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate 

CSPAN 

Washington This Week 

Public Affairs Events 

Public Affairs 

CSPAN2 

Wild Ride (N) (6:45) 

Sometimes Amazing 

Robert Caro Alone 

After Words “Heath Davis.” (N) 

The Working Class Republican (N) 

Anatomy of 

CUNY 

Eldridge & Co. 

Tony Guida 

Italics Theater Talk (G) 

Sherlock Holmes (Part 1 of 2) (G) 

Sherlock Holmes (Part 2 of 2) (G) 

TimesTalks 

Stoler Rpt 

DIS 

Walk the Prank 

“Will vs. Will.” 

MECH-X4 “Let’s 
Get Leo!” (G) 

Cars (2006). Voices of Owen Wilson, Paul Newman. Animated. Race car 
gets stranded in a town along Route 66. Putt-putts along. (G) 

Transylvania 

Bizaardvark (G) 

Andi Mack “Best 
Surprise Ever.” 

K.C. Undercover 

(Y7) 

Liv and Mad- 
die (G) 

DIY 

First-Flippers 

First-Flippers 

First-Flippers First-Flippers 

First-Flippers First-Flippers 

First-Flippers 

First-Flippers 

First-Flippers 

First-Flippers 

First-Flippers 

DSC 

Deadliest Catch “The Russian 

Line.” (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “Back to the Killing 
Season.” (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “Hurricane Alley.” 
Multiple hurricanes hit the fleet. (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “Arctic Mega 
Storm.” (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “Seismic Shift.” 
(PG) 

Deadliest Catch 

(PG) 

E! 

★ The Notebook (2004). Ryan Gosling, Rachel McAdams. (PG-13) 

★ The Notebook (2004). Ryan Gosling, Rachel McAdams. (PG-13) 

ELREY 

Godzilla (1998). Matthew Broderick, Jean Reno. (PG-13) (6) 

Godzilla 2000 (2000). Takehiro Murata, Shiro Sano. (PG) Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla II (1993). (PG) 

ESPN 

M.L.S. Portland Timbers vs. Sporting Kansas City. 

Boxing Boxing Manny Pacquiao vs. Jeff Horn. From Brisbane, Australia. 

ESPN2 

N.B.A. Free Agency Special SportsCenter 

CFL Football Winnipeg Blue Bombers vs. Saskatchewan Roughriders. SportsCenter 

ESPNCL 

Tennis From July 5, 1998. (6:30) Tennis From July 3, 1999. Tennis Wimbledon final, from July 8, 2000. 

ESQTV 

Off the air 

FOOD 

Diners, Drive-Ins and Dives (G) 

Diners, Drive Diners, Drive 

Diners, Drive Diners, Drive 

Diners, Drive Diners, Drive 

Diners, Drive Diners, Drive 

Diners, Drive 

FOXNEWS 

Fox Report 

Watters’ World (N) 

Justice With Judge Jeanine (N) 

The Greg Gutfeld Show (N) 

Watters’ World 

Justice With 
Judge Jeanine 

FREEFRM 

Willy Wonka Wreck-lt Ralph (2012). Voice of John C. Reilly. (PG) (7:25) Despicable Me (2010). Voices of Steve Carell, Jason Segel. (PG) 

Strange Magic (2015). (PG) (11:35) 

FS1 

The Ultimate Fighter 

TUF Talk (14) Soccer Mexico vs. Paraguay. 

U.F.C. U.F.C. Event 

U.F.C. | Nascar V.L. 

FUSE 

Hates Chris Hates Chris 

★ Tupac: Resurrection (2003). (R) 

★ 16 Blocks (2006). Bruce Willis, Mos Def. (PG-13) 

FX 

Battleship (2012). Taylor Kitsch, Al- 
exander Skarsgard. (PG-13) (5) 

Real Steel (2011). Hugh Jackman, Evangeline Lilly. Promoter’s son bonds with robot boxer. Well-tooled enter- 
tainment. (PG-13) 

Mike & Molly 

(14) 

Mike & Molly 

(14) 

iMike & Molly 

(14) 

FXM 

Looper (2012). 

(R) (5) 

★ The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring (2001). Elijah Wood, Ian McKellen. Tolkien’s chosen hobbit and friends 
on quest to destroy evil ring. Ornate series of satisfying cliffhangers. (PG-13) (7:20) 

Chronicle (2012). Dane DeHaan. Three friends learn 
how to use superpowers. Slick fairy tale. (PG-13) 

FXX 

The Maze Runner (2014). (5:30) 

The Karate Kid (2010). Jaden Smith. Handyman helps American boy learn martial arts. A few good kicks. (PG) 

The Karate Kid (2010). Jaden Smith, Jackie Chan. (PG) 

FYI 

Tiny House Nation (PG) 

Tiny House Nation (PG) Tiny House Nation (N) (PG) 

Zombie House Flipping (N) (PG) 

Zombie House Flipping (1 1 :01 ) Tiny House 

GOLF 

2017 KPMG Women’s P.G.A. Championship third round. From Olympia Fields, III. 

P.G.A. Tour Golf Quicken Loans National, third round. From Potomac, Md. 

GSN 

Family Feud Family Feud Emogenius (PG) Emogenius (PG) 

Family Feud Family Feud 

Cash Cab (PG) Cash Cab (PG) 

Cash Cab (PG) 

Cash Cab (PG) 

Family Feud 

HALL 

My Favorite Wedding (2017, TVF). Maggie Lawson, Paul Greene. 

Moonlight in Vermont (2017, TVF). Lacey Chabert, Carlo Marks. 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

HGTV 

Fixer Upper (G) 

Beachfront Bargain Renovation 

Beachfront Bargain Renovation House Hunters Renovation (N) (G) 

House Hunters 

House Hunters 

Beachfrnt Reno 

HIST 

American Pickers “Full Speedo 
Ahead.” (PG) 

American Pickers: Bonus Buys “Picking the Midwest.” Guys comb through sideshow memorabilia. (N) (PG) 

American Pickers “Colossal Col- 
lections.” (PG) (11:03) 

American Pick- 
ers: Bonus Buys 

HLN 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files (PG) 

Beyond Reasonable Doubt 

Forensic Files 

ID 

See No Evil “Dead on Reflection.” 
(14) 

Hear No Evil “The Sound of Ter- 
ror.” (1 4) 

Hear No Evil “Ghost in the Ma- 
chine.” Police find a Dictaphone. (14) 

Fatal Vows “Reduced to Ash.” (N) 
(14) 

Hear No Evil “The Sound of Ter- 
ror.” (1 4) 

Hear No Evil 

(14) 

IFC 

★ RoboCop (1987). Peter Weller. 

(R) (5:45) 

RoboCop 2 (1990). Peter Weller. Cyborg cop and partner vs. mayor and drug magnate. 
Violence galore. (R) 

RoboCop 3 (1993). Robert John Burke, Rip Torn. Futuristic Detroit cop 
quits the force. Like a cartoon free-for-all. (PG-13) 

LIFE 

The Inherited (2016, TVF). Jenn 

Liu, Annabella Sciorra. (6) 

Nanny Nightmare (2017, TVF). Jake Manley, Erin Cahill. Male nanny 
starts to get ideas. 

The Wrong House (2016, TVF). Clare Kramer, Tilky Jones. Woman 
loses it when she loses house in bidding war. (10:02) 

Nanny Night- 
mare (12:02) 

LMN 

Don’t Wake Mommy (2015). Ashley 
Bell, Sara Rue. (6) 

Stranger in the House (2016). Emmanuelle Vaugier, Matthew MacCaull. 
Father’s new caregiver moves in. 

Nightmare Nurse (2016). Rene Ashton, Sarah Butler. Couple hospital- 
ized after accident suddenly have bigger problem. 

Stranger in the 
House (2016). 


7:00 

7:30 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 

9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

LOGO 

Roseanne (PG) 
(6:56) 

Roseanne (PG) 
(7:28) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

All in the Family 

(PG) 

MLB 

Quick Pitch 

Major League II (1994). Charlie Sheen, Tom Berenger. (PG) 

M.L.B. 

MSG 

Giants Life Giants Life 

N.B.A. Summer League Basketball Knicks vs. Mavericks 

Giants Life Giants Life 

Giants Chron. Giants Life N.B.A. 

MSGPL 

NY Islanders Best of 2016-17 Rewind From Jan. 13, 2017. 

NY Rangers Best of 2016-17 Rewind From Oct. 22, 2016. 

BIG3 Basketball From Brooklyn. 

MSNBC 

The Rachel Maddow Show 

The Last Word 

The 11th Hour Lockup: Sacramento 

Lockup: Sacramento Lockup: Sac. 

MTV 

Friends (14) Friends (14) 

Four Brothers (2005). Mark Wahlberg, Tyrese Gibson. (R) Menace II Society (1993). Tyrin Turner, Lorenz Tate. (R) 

NBCS 

American Ninja Warrior (PG) 

2017 Tour de France Stage 1. From Dusseldorf to Dusseldorf. 

Nascar Cup Series Post Show Tour de France 

NGEO 

Life and Death Row (Part 3 of 3) 

Inside the Green Berets (14) Brothers in War The men of the “Charlie Company.” (14) 

Brothers in War The men of the “Charlie Company.” 

NICK 

SpongeBob 

SpongeBob 

The SpongeBob Movie: Sponge Out of Water (2015). (PG) 

Full House (G) 

Full House (G) 

Friends (14) 

Friends (PG) 

Friends (PG) 

NICKJR 

Rusty Rivets (Y) 

Rusty Rivets (Y) 

Hey Duggee (Y) 

Hey Duggee (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Paw Patrol (Y) 

Paw Patrol (Y) 

Blaze, Monster 

Team Umizoomi 

Team Umizoomi 

NY1 

News Weekend 

On Stage 

News Weekend 

News/Evening 

News Weekend 

News Weekend 

News All Evening 

News at Eleven 

Sports on 1 (11:35) 

OVA 

★ Dances With Wolves (1990). Union soldier on Sioux turf, the long version. Spacious and teeming. (PG-13) (6) 

The Borgias ‘The Borgia Bull.” 

The Borgias “Paolo.” (MA) 

Julie & Julia 

OWN 

Better Worse Better Worse 

Better Worse Better Worse 

Better Worse Better Worse 

Better Worse Better Worse 

Better Worse Better Worse 

Better Worse 

OXY 

Snapped “Shellye Stark.” (PG) 

Snapped “Alice Trappier.” (PG) 

Snapped “Teresa Imel.” (PG) 

Snapped “Wendy Cobb.” (PG) 

Snapped “Lupita Acuna.” (PG) 

Snapped (PG) 

SCIENCE 

What on Earth? (PG) 

What on Earth? “Deadly Destinations.” (N) (PG) 

What on Earth? (PG) (10:04) 

What on Earth? “Deadly Destinations.” (PG) (11 :06) 

SMITH 

Aerial America “Kentucky.” (G) 

Aerial America ‘Texas.” (G) Aerial America “Louisiana.” (G) 

Aerial America “Florida.” (G) 

Aerial America “Maine.” (G) 

Aerial America 

SNY 

Mets Postgame 

Oh Yeah . 

Broadway Boxing (G) 

Oh Yeah . 

SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SPIKE 

Cops “Atlanta.” 

Cops (14) 

Cops (PG) 

Cops “Atlanta.” Cops (14) Cops Stings. (14) 

Cops (PG) 

Cops (PG) 

Cops (14) 

Cops (PG) 

Cops (PG) 

STZENF 

Meet the Robinsons (2007). Daniel Hansen. (G) 

Tomorrowland (2015). Teen and scientist visit city of future. More frantic than thrilling. (8:36) 

★ Into the West (1 992). Gabriel Byrne. (PG) (1 0:48) 

SUN 

M*A*S*H “White 
Gold.” (PG) 

M*A*S*H “Abys- 
sinia, Henry.” 

|M*A*S*H (Part 1 
of 2) (PG) 

M*A*S*H (Part 2 
of 2) (PG) 

M*A*S*H (PG) 

M*A*S*H (PG) 

M*A*S*H (PG) 

|M*A*S*H “Hey, 
Doc.” (PG) 

M*A*S*H “The 
Bus.” (PG) 

M*A*S*H “Dear 
Mildred.” (PG) 

Chisum (1970). 
John Wayne. (G) 

SYFY 

Hellboy (2004). Ron Perlman. Son of the Devil vs. para- 
normal creatures. Daffy, loose and lovable. (PG-13) (6) 

G.l. Joe: Retaliation (2013). Dwayne Johnson, Byung-hun Lee. G.l. Joes are attacked from 
within. Fans only. (PG-13) 

Underworld (2003). Vampires and werewolves at war. 
Nonstop violence, close-up gore, bloody bore. (R) 

TBS 

2 Broke Girls 

(14) 

2 Broke Girls 

(14) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (14) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (14) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (14) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

Full Frontal With 
Samantha Bee 

Wrecked “Cai- 
man.” (MA) 

The A-Team 

(2010). (PG-13) 

TCM 

★ Badlands (1973). Martin Sheen, 
Sissy Spacek. (PG) (6) 

★ The Lady Eve (1941). Barbara Stanwyck, Henry Fonda. Con woman 
posing as British nobility. Sassy, delicious froth from Preston Sturges. 

★ Mr. Lucky (1943). Cary Grant, Laraine Day. Gambler Grant never 
more debonair. Very pleasant antique. 

Nobody Lives 
Forever (1946). 

TLC 

Say Yes, Dress Say Yes, Dress 

Say Yes to the Dress “Total Control.” No-nonsense Amy knows what she wants. (N) (PG) 

Say Yes to the Dress “Total Control.” (PG) (11 :03) 

TNT 

Horrible Bosses 2 (2014). Jason 
Bateman, Charlie Day. (R) (5:30) 

Get Hard (2015). Will Ferrell, Kevin Hart. White guy hires black guy for 
prison-survival lessons. Could have been worse. (R) 

Claws “Quicksand.” Virginia’s lies 
deepen. (MA) 

★ Collateral (2004). Tom Cruise, Jamie Foxx. (R) 
(11:03) 

TRAV 

Ghost Adventures (PG) 

Ghost Adventures (PG) 

Ghost Adventures (N) (PG) 

Ghost Adventures (PG) 

Ghost Adventures “The Domes.” 

Ghost Adv. 

TRU 

Comedy Knock 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Comedy Knock 

Comedy Knock 

Imp. Jokers 

TVLAND 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

USA 

NCIS “Kill Chain.” A stolen drone is 
linked to a terrorist. (14) 

NCIS “Double Back.” Tracking one 
of Parsa’s cohorts. (14) 

NCIS “Shooter.” A Marine photogra- 
pher goes missing. (PG) 

NCIS “Twenty Klicks.” Gibbs and 
McGee travel to Russia. (14) 

NCIS “Kill the Messenger.” A lieu- 
tenant is murdered. (PG) 

Queen of the 
South (14) 

VH1 

Crazy, Stupid, Love. (2011). Steve Carell. Cuckolded husband meets pick-up artist. Sane and smart. (PG-13) 

Sex and the City 2 (2010). Carrie and the gals in Abu Dhabi. Boring vacation videos. (R) 

WE 

Law & Order “Merger.” Family 
scandal threatens case. (1 4) 

Law & Order “Justice.” Man may be 
wrongly convicted. (14) 

Law & Order “Marathon.” Briscoe 
and Green feud. (14) 

Law & Order “Patsy.” A young 
woman is bludgeoned into a coma. 

Law & Order “Blood Money.” A life-in- 
surance salesman is murdered. (14) 

Law & Order 

“Sundown.” (14) 

WGN-A 

Blue Bloods “Above and Beyond.” 

Blue Bloods “Exiles.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Partners.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Forgive and Forget.” 

★ Batman (1989). Michael Keaton, Jack Nicholson. (PG-13) 

YES 

CenterStage 

Nets Magazine SportsMoney 

18 Holes Swing Clinic 

Extra Innings Homegrown 

Yankeeography Yanks Magazine 


What’s on Saturday 

“Loving,” about a landmark civil rights case 
involving interracial marriage and starring 
an Oscar-nominated Ruth Negga, comes to 
HBO. And Peter Capaldi ends his run as 
Doctor Who — at least until Christmas. 


What’s on TV 



BEN ROTHSTEIN/FOCUS FEATURES, VIA ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Ruth Negga and Joel Edgerton in “Loving.” 

loving (2016) 8 p.m. on HBO. Ruth Negga 
portrays Mildred Loving, and Joel Edger- 
ton is her husband, Richard, in Jeff 
Nichols’s fictionalized account of the inter- 
racial couple whose battle for the right to 
have their marriage recognized in 1950s 
Virginia went to the Supreme Court. Ms. 
Negga’s performance is “a revelation,” 
Manohla Dargis wrote in The New York 
Times, noting the startling effect of the 
film’s “insistent, quotidian quiet” as it 
imagines the historical figures “as they 
once were, when they were people instead 
of monuments to American exceptional- 
ism.” She added: “It was, the movie insists, 
the absolute ordinariness of their love that 
defined them, and that made the fight for it 
into an indelible story of this country.’” 



BBC AMERICA 


Peter Capaldi in “Dr. Who.” 

doctor who 8:30 p.m. on BBC America. 
Peter Capaldi’s run as the Twelfth Doctor, 
and Stephen Moffat’s as this series’s 
showrunner, comes to an end. But word has 
it that the Time Lord’s transformation 
won’t fully take place — and the Thirteenth 
Doctor revealed — until the Christmas 
Special. Chris Chibnall of “Broadchurch” 
fame will succeed Mr. Moffat. 


What’s Streaming 

HAMISH MACBETH on Acorn TV. Around the 
time he was breaking out in films like 
“Trainspotting” and “The Full Monty,” 
Robert Carlyle starred in this mid-90s 
series, spun from the M. C. Beaton myster- 
ies about a complacent police constable 
who patrols Lochdubh, a village in the 
Scottish Highlands, with his adorable ca- 
nine partner, Wee Jock. Make it a Beaton 
double bill with “Agatha raisin,” starring 
Ashley Jensen (“Catastrophe”) as an ob- 
noxious, high-powered publicist who trades 
the glamour of London for a cottage in the 
Cotswolds, where she is transformed into a 
thoroughly modern Miss Marple. 



FOX SEARCHLIGHT PICTURES 


Matthias Schoenaerts and Tilda Swinton. 

A BIGGER SPLASH (2016) on iTunes. Mari- 
anne (a near-silent Tilda Swinton), a rock 
star recuperating from throat surgery, and 
her lover, Paul (Matthias Schoenaerts), find 
their reverie on a volcanic island in the 
Strait of Sicily interrupted when her former 
beau, Harry (Ralph Fiennes), and his 
daughter, Penelope (Dakota Johnson), 
unexpectedly roar in. Harry is on a desper- 
ate mission, and soon Marianne and Paul’s 
bliss has been rather violently comman- 
deered by wandering glances and furtive 
caresses. The Italian director Luca 
Guadagnino, who last leveled his gaze on 
Ms. Swinton in “I Am Love” (2009), has 
loosely adapted Jacques Deray’s 1969 New 
Wave thriller “La Piscine,” and added 
magnificent digs and a soundtrack throb- 
bing with the Rolling Stones, Harry Nils- 
son, Verdi and 1970s Brazilian classics. “Mr. 
Guadagnino excels at creating lifestyle 
pornography of an especially rarefied kind, 
although in classic European style, he gilds 
the pleasure with some political guilt,” 
Manohla Dargis wrote in The Times. 
KATHRYN SHATTUCK 


ONLINE: TELEVISION LISTINGS 

K Daily television highlights, recent reviews by 
The Times's critics, series recaps and what to 
watch recommendations, nytimes.com/tv 


Definitions of symbols used in 
the program listings: 

★ Recommended film 
☆ Recommended series 

• New or noteworthy program 
(N) New show or episode 
(CC) Closed-caption 

(HD) High definition 


Ratings: 

(Y) All children 

(Y7) Directed to older children 
(G) General audience 
(PG) Parental guidance 
suggested 

(14) Parents strongly cautioned 
(MA) Mature audience only 
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Weather Report 


Meteorology by AccuWeather 



Metropolitan Forecast 

today Heavy storms 

High 84. It will be a warm and humid day 
with times of clouds and some sunshine. 
An approaching cold front will produce 
showers or heavy thunderstorms in the 
late afternoon. 

tonight Evening storms 

Low 73. A cold front moving across the 
region will bring plenty of clouds, along 
with a few showers and thunderstorms 
during the evening. 

tomorrow Clouds and sunshine 

High 87. In the wake of a cold front, dry 
air will work into the region. Expect a mix 
of clouds and sunshine throughout the 
area. It will be warm and less humid. 

MONDAY Sunny to partly cloudy 

There will be an area of high pressure 
building across the region, resulting in a 
dry day with a sunny to partly cloudy sky 
and a very warm afternoon. 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY Storms Wednesday 

Tuesday will be partly sunny and warm. 
The high will be 86. Wednesday will be 
sunny with some clouds and the possibil- 
ity of showers or thunderstorms. The high 
will be 82. 


4 Record 
highs 


TODAY 

V 

MTWTFSSMTW 

90 ° 


◄ Normal 
highs 


70 ° 


◄ Normal 
lows 


60 ° 


Forecast 
Actual range 



4 Record 
lows 


Highlight: Strong Storms for the Northeast 


A storm system will move 
south and east across the 
Great Lakes during the 
start of the weekend, 
bringing strong storms to 
the Northeast from Maine 
through West Virginia. The 
main threats with these 
storms will be damaging 
winds, heavy downpours 
and possible travel 
disruptions starting 
Saturday afternoon and 
continuing through the 
evening commute Saturday 
night. 



Cities 

High/low temperatures for the 16 hours ended at 4 
p.m. yesterday, Eastern time, and precipitation (in inches) 
for the 16 hours ended at 4 p.m. yesterday. 

Expected conditions for today and tomorrow. 


C Clouds 

F Fog 

H Haze 

I Ice 

PC Partly cloudy 

R Rain 

Sh Showers 


S Sun 

Sn Snow 

SS Snow showers 

T Thunderstorms 

Tr Trace 

W Windy 

- Not available 


N.Y.C. region 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

New York City 

88/ 73 0 

84/ 73 PC 

87/ 71 PC 

Bridgeport 

85/71 0.04 

83/ 71 PC 

87/ 69 PC 

Caldwell 

92/71 0.04 

88/ 71 T 

90/ 67 PC 

Danbury 

86/ 66 0.05 

82/ 69 PC 

86/ 62 PC 

Islip 

82/ 68 0 

79/ 69 PC 

87/ 67 PC 

Newark 

91/72 0 

87/ 73 PC 

91/ 69 PC 

Trenton 

92/71 0 

86/ 70 T 

89/ 67 PC 

White Plains 

87/ 69 0.04 

83/ 69 PC 

86/ 66 PC 


United States 

Albany 

Albuquerque 

Anchorage 

Atlanta 

Atlantic City 

Austin 

Baltimore 

Baton Rouge 

Birmingham 

Boise 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Burlington 

Casper 

Charlotte 

Chattanooga 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colorado Springs 

Columbus 

Concord, N.H. 

Dallas-Ft. Worth 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

El Paso 

Fargo 

Hartford 

Honolulu 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jackson 

Jacksonville 

Kansas City 

Key West 

Las Vegas 

Lexington 


Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

86/ 

68 

0.49 

86/ 

68 

T 

85/ 

63 

C 

96/ 

68 

0 

90/ 

66 

S 

94/ 

65 

T 

62/ 

51 

0.03 

64/ 

53 

C 

60/ 

52 

C 

78/ 

71 

0.61 

87/ 

72 

T 

87/ 

72 

T 

83/ 

71 

0 

79/ 

71 

PC 

84/ 

71 

PC 

97/ 

77 

0 

97/ 

75 

PC 

98/ 

75 

PC 

93/ 

72 

0 

90/ 

70 

T 

90/ 

67 

PC 

89/ 

75 

0.05 

92/ 

73 

PC 

92/ 

74 

s 

82/ 

74 

1.13 

88/ 

74 

T 

87/ 

73 

T 

89/ 

62 

0 

95/ 

63 

PC 

94/ 

64 

s 

86/ 

70 

0.08 

84/ 

69 

PC 

89/ 

68 

T 

79/ 

69 

0.35 

78/ 

64 

T 

76/ 

62 

Sh 

81/ 

67 

0.14 

83/ 

67 

T 

82/ 

63 

T 

74/ 

43 

0 

85/ 

47 

S 

87/ 

50 

T 

79/ 

71 

0.32 

89/ 

72 

PC 

91/ 

70 

PC 

82/ 

73 

0.29 

88/ 

71 

T 

86/ 

69 

PC 

81/ 

65 

0.78 

82/ 

60 

PC 

86/ 

66 

PC 

83/ 

68 

0.05 

81/ 

63 

C 

84/ 

61 

PC 

83/ 

71 

0.16 

82/ 

65 

Sh 

82/ 

66 

PC 

65/ 

50 

0.04 

80/ 

56 

PC 

87/ 

58 

T 

84/ 

70 

0.23 

82/ 

66 

T 

85/ 

64 

PC 

89/ 

65 

0.25 

87/ 

67 

PC 

88/ 

61 

T 

98/ 

80 

0 

94/ 

78 

T 

98/ 

79 

PC 

72/ 

51 

0.06 

86/ 

57 

T 

90/ 

59 

T 

82/ 

61 

0.28 

84/ 

64 

S 

89/ 

66 

T 

86/ 

68 

0.15 

82/ 

63 

PC 

84/ 

64 

S 

103/ 

74 

0 

101/ 

75 

s 

101/ 

75 

S 

71/ 

51 

0.04 

78/ 

52 

PC 

77/ 

56 

s 

90/ 

69 

0.02 

87/ 

69 

PC 

89/ 

63 

PC 

84/ 

74 

0.01 

85/ 

75 

Sh 

86/ 

75 

Sh 

93/ 

78 

0 

95/ 

77 

PC 

95/ 

76 

PC 

83/ 

67 

0.05 

81/ 

62 

PC 

84/ 

64 

S 

91/ 

73 

0.29 

90/ 

74 

T 

89/ 

73 

PC 

89/ 

74 

0.04 

91/ 

74 

T 

92/ 

75 

T 

80/ 

60 

0.64 

84/ 

65 

S 

87/ 

69 

PC 

89/ 

83 

0.05 

90/ 

82 

PC 

89/ 

81 

S 

108/ 

82 

0 

111/ 

82 

s 

106/ 

82 

s 

85/ 

70 

0.04 

82/ 

66 

T 

85/ 

62 

PC 


Little Rock 

92/73 

0.10 

85/ 69 T 

85/ 72 T 

Los Angeles 

77/ 63 

0 

80/ 62 PC 

79/ 61 PC 

Louisville 

89/72 

0 

85/ 69 T 

88/ 67 PC 

Memphis 

91/74 

0.05 

87/ 75 T 

90/ 75 T 

Miami 

90/ 80 

0.02 

91/ 80 PC 

90/ 80 T 

Milwaukee 

78/64 

0.67 

78/ 61 PC 

83/ 65 T 

Mpls.-St. Paul 

79/59 

0.09 

79/ 62 PC 

82/ 61 PC 

Nashville 

88/ 72 

0 

84/ 69 T 

89/ 69 T 

New Orleans 

90/77 

0.13 

90/ 75 PC 

90/ 75 S 

Norfolk 

90/ 75 

0 

88/ 76 T 

92/ 74 PC 

Oklahoma City 

93/ 68 

0.05 

88/ 70 R 

92/ 75 T 

Omaha 

83/ 58 

0 

86/ 67 S 

91/ 67 PC 

Orlando 

90/ 74 

0.05 

90/ 74 T 

89/ 74 T 

Philadelphia 

92/ 74 

0 

90/ 73 T 

91/ 70 PC 

Phoenix 

109/ 81 

0 

110/ 83 S 

108/ 85 S 

Pittsburgh 

83/ 69 

0.30 

78/ 65 T 

82/ 62 PC 

Portland, Me. 

81/63 

0.20 

77/ 65 T 

85/ 61 T 

Portland, Ore. 

87/ 58 

0 

80/ 57 PC 

82/ 58 S 

Providence 

84/69 

0 

82/ 69 PC 

88/ 67 C 

Raleigh 

85/ 70 

0.12 

88/ 72 PC 

93/ 70 PC 

Reno 

96/ 62 

0 

96/ 61 S 

98/ 63 S 

Richmond 

89/72 

0 

89/ 72 PC 

91/ 70 PC 

Rochester 

82/ 69 

0.63 

80/ 62 T 

77/ 61 Sh 

Sacramento 

94/58 

0 

94/ 60 S 

92/ 59 S 

Salt Lake City 

88/ 61 

0 

95/ 71 PC 

99/ 71 S 

San Antonio 

96/ 78 

0 

97/ 76 PC 

97/ 76 PC 

San Diego 

71/63 

0 

71/63 PC 

73/ 62 PC 

San Francisco 

69/55 

0 

70/ 56 PC 

71/57 PC 

San Jose 

79/57 

0 

78/ 58 PC 

82/ 60 PC 

San Juan 

90/ 79 

0.23 

88/ 79 PC 

87/ 78 S 

Seattle 

84/56 

0 

75/ 57 PC 

79/ 58 PC 

Sioux Falls 

78/51 

0 

83/ 60 PC 

85/ 63 PC 

Spokane 

87/ 61 

0 

90/ 62 PC 

88/ 61 S 

St. Louis 

87/70 

0 

88/ 69 PC 

93/ 73 PC 

St. Thomas 

88/ 80 

0.15 

91/ 80 PC 

92/ 80 S 

Syracuse 

81/67 

0.20 

83/ 63 T 

79/ 60 PC 

Tampa 

91/78 

0 

91/ 78 T 

90/ 79 T 

Toledo 

84/66 

0.30 

81/ 60 PC 

82/ 62 S 

Tucson 

106/ 73 

0 

108/ 77 S 

106/ 80 S 

Tulsa 

87/ 68 

1.07 

87/ 71 C 

89/ 75 T 

Virginia Beach 

85/ 74 

0 

85/ 75 T 

87/ 74 T 

Washington 

92/ 76 

0 

91/ 76 T 

91/ 73 PC 

Wichita 

82/ 61 

0.09 

87/ 67 S 

89/ 72 T 

Wilmington, Del. 

91/73 

0 

88/ 71 T 

89/ 68 PC 

Africa 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Algiers 

82/61 0 

79/ 59 S 

80/ 60 S 

Cairo 

100/ 76 0 

105/ 80 S 

104/ 81 S 

Cape Town 

57/ 47 0.05 

62/ 44 PC 

62/ 48 PC 

Dakar 

88/ 78 0 

85/ 78 PC 

86/ 79 PC 

Johannesburg 

64/ 37 0 

67/ 37 S 

67/ 43 S 

Nairobi 

73/ 55 0.01 

77/ 54 C 

77/ 57 S 

Tunis 

90/ 72 0 

84/ 70 S 

83/ 69 S 

Asia/ Pacific 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Baghdad 

113/84 

0 

116/ 84 S 

118/ 84 S 

Bangkok 

90/77 

0.12 

94/ 79 T 

94/ 79 T 

Beijing 

98/73 

0.04 

97/ 74 PC 

96/ 74 S 

Damascus 

102/ 66 

0 

104/ 69 S 

106/ 74 S 

Hong Kong 

92/83 

0 

91/83 Sh 

89/ 83 T 

Jakarta 

85/75 

0.55 

89/ 76 S 

88/ 74 T 

Jerusalem 

89/64 

0 

91/ 70S 

94/ 70 S 

Karachi 

90/79 

0.13 

92/ 84 C 

93/ 85 C 

Manila 

95/79 

0.21 

93/ 78 T 

91/ 79 T 

Mumbai 

88/80 

0.53 

86/ 79 R 

85/ 77 R 


National Forecast 


Metropolitan Almanac 


Typical early-July heat and humidity will 
bring showers and thunderstorms over 
much of the eastern half of the nation and 
part of the South Central states today. 

While storms can produce gusty winds 
and heavy rainfall, the greatest concen- 
tration of such storms are expected from 
the Ohio Valley and central Appalachians 
to part of western New England. A few 
storms over the southern Plains and 
lower Mississippi Valley may also become 
briefly severe. 

Dry air will enter the northern and 
central Plains, while showers are ex- 
pected to linger around the upper Great 
Lakes. 

Most of the West will be dry and sunny. 
Gusty winds will add to the wildfire danger 
across the interior. Afternoon storms over 
the Rockies will be widely separated. 


In Central Park for the 16 hours ended at 4 p 

Temperature 

100 ° . D H 

◄ Record 
high 99° 

88 ° (1964) 



4 a.m. ■ ◄ low 67° 


60° THU. YESTERDAY 

Record 
low 53° 
◄ (1919) 


New Delhi 

88/ 79 0.34 

91/ 78 T 

87/ 78 T 

Riyadh 

109/84 0 

112/ 84 S 

114/ 89 S 

Seoul 

88/ 70 0 

84/ 73 R 

79/ 73 R 

Shanghai 

91/ 76 0.36 

90/ 79 T 

89/ 78 T 

Singapore 

88/ 79 0 

88/ 79 C 

87/ 77 T 

Sydney 

59/ 48 0 

59/ 45 S 

63/ 47 S 

Taipei 

96/ 80 0.16 

92/ 79 T 

91/ 78 T 

Tehran 

102/ 75 0 

101/ 75 S 

97/ 77 S 

Tokyo 

79/ 73 0.21 

82/ 75 R 

87/ 77 C 

Europe 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Amsterdam 

67/ 57 0.08 

68/ 55 C 

67/ 52 C 

Athens 

113/ 80 0 

103/ 83 S 

104/ 80 S 

Berlin 

68/ 58 0.88 

64/ 57 Sh 

68/ 53 Sh 

Brussels 

72/ 56 0 

66/ 54 C 

68/ 54 PC 

Budapest 

85/ 63 0.17 

78/ 59 T 

77/ 58 PC 

Copenhagen 

64/ 59 1.11 

65/ 55 C 

67/ 54 C 

Dublin 

57/ 49 0.26 

66/ 49 PC 

65/ 52 PC 

Edinburgh 

61/ 53 0.19 

64/ 50 T 

62/ 50 PC 

Frankfurt 

73/ 57 0.04 

68/ 57 Sh 

75/ 59 PC 

Geneva 

68/ 53 0.09 

68/ 54 Sh 

72/ 57 PC 

Helsinki 

69/ 54 0 

63/ 53 R 

67/ 52 Sh 

Istanbul 

100/ 78 0 

94/ 76 S 

92/ 75 S 

Kiev 

86/ 66 0.81 

85/ 57 T 

81/ 58 T 

Lisbon 

72/ 59 0.01 

78/ 63 S 

90/ 69 S 

London 

72/ 54 0.01 

74/ 58 PC 

72/ 57 PC 

Madrid 

73/51 0 

77/ 55 S 

87/ 60 S 

Moscow 

79/ 59 0.27 

75/ 58 R 

72/ 58 T 

Nice 

77/ 65 0 

82/ 66 PC 

79/ 70 S 

Oslo 

76/ 49 0 

77/ 55 PC 

75/ 52 Sh 

Paris 

66/ 57 0.24 

67/ 55 PC 

73/ 59 PC 

Prague 

72/ 54 0.14 

67/ 55 Sh 

70/ 54 Sh 

Rome 

81/ 69 Tr 

81/ 62 S 

81/ 65 S 

St. Petersburg 

65/ 55 0.24 

59/ 54 T 

66/ 53 PC 

Stockholm 

70/ 54 0 

67/ 52 PC 

70/ 53 Sh 

Vienna 

79/61 0 

79/ 61 PC 

73/ 60 Sh 

Warsaw 

73/ 59 0.21 

75/ 56 PC 

68/ 54 Sh 

North America 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Acapulco 

91/ 78 0.22 

90/ 75 T 

89/ 78 T 

Bermuda 

83/ 76 0.04 

84/ 79 PC 

84/ 78 PC 

Edmonton 

72/ 53 0.01 

76/ 54 T 

79/ 54 S 

Guadalajara 

79/ 65 0.05 

75/ 63 T 

77/ 64 T 

Havana 

90/ 73 0 

91/ 73 PC 

91/74 PC 

Kingston 

91/ 76 0 

90/ 78 PC 

92/ 77 PC 

Martinique 

88/ 78 0.10 

85/ 77 Sh 

85/ 77 Sh 

Mexico City 

75/51 0.20 

71/ 57 T 

71/ 56 T 

Monterrey 

96/71 0 

100/ 75 PC 

99/ 70 PC 

Montreal 

74/61 0.50 

80/ 65 R 

78/ 61 T 

Nassau 

93/ 79 0.01 

92/ 79 PC 

92/ 81 PC 

Panama City 

90/ 75 0.05 

89/ 76 T 

88/ 75 T 

Quebec City 

71/ 57 0.45 

74/ 65 R 

77/ 60 R 

Santo Domingo 

90/ 74 0.18 

90/ 74 PC 

91/ 73 PC 

Toronto 

81/ 67 0.27 

78/ 59 PC 

79/ 59 Sh 

Vancouver 

70/ 55 0 

69/ 55 S 

71/ 55 PC 

Winnipeg 

64/ 55 0.23 

69/ 47 C 

72/ 53 PC 

South America 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Buenos Aires 

63/ 42 0 

60/ 45 S 

62/ 49 S 

Caracas 

89/ 77 0.17 

87/ 78 PC 

86/ 77 PC 

Lima 

71/ 62 0 

71/ 62 PC 

71/ 62 S 

Quito 

72/ 49 0.02 

71/ 49 PC 

71/49 PC 

Recife 

81/ 75 0.58 

81/73 Sh 

82/ 74 R 

Rio de Janeiro 

82/ 65 0 

76/ 66 Sh 

71/63 R 

Santiago 

69/ 36 0 

72/ 43 S 

69/ 41 S 


4 12 6 12 4 

p.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. 

Avg. daily departure Avg. daily departure 

from normal from normal 

this month +0.5° this year +1.9° 

Reservoir levels (New York City water supply) 

Yesterday 98% 

Est. normal 95% 


Recreational Forecast 


Sun, Moon and Planets 


Full 

Last Quarter 

New 


First Quarter 


# 

• 


• 

July 8 

July 16 

July 23 


July 30 

12:07 a.m. 


5:46 a.m. 



Sun RISE 

5:28 a.m. 

Moon 

S 

1:02 a.m. 

SET 

8:31 p.m. 


R 

1:42 p.m. 

NEXT R 

5:29 a.m. 


S 

1:32 a.m. 

Jupiter S 

12:57 a.m. 

Mars 

R 

6:03 a.m. 

R 

1:20 p.m. 


S 

9:05 p.m. 

Saturn S 

4:33 a.m. 

Venus 

R 

2:52 a.m. 

R 

7:08 p.m. 


S 

4:59 p.m. 


Boating 

From Montauk Point to Sandy Hook, N.J., out to 20 
nautical miles, including Long Island Sound and New York 
Harbor. 

Wind will be from the south at 10-20 knots. Waves will be 
3-4 feet on the ocean and 1-3 feet on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Visibility will lower under 3 miles in any thunderstorm 
during the afternoon. 

High Tides 

Atlantic City 

Barnegat Inlet ... 

The Battery 

Beach Haven .... 

Bridgeport 

City Island 

Fire Island Lt 

Montauk Point .. 

North port 

Port Washington 

Sandy Hook 

Shinnecock Inlet 

Stamford 

Tarrytown 

Willets Point 


2:00 a.m. 
2:12 a.m. 
2:51 a.m. 
3:35 a.m. 
5:56 a.m. 
6:36 a.m. 
3:03 a.m. 
3:37 a.m. 
6:06 a.m. 
6:33 a.m. 
2:17 a.m. 
1:59 a.m. 
5:59 a.m. 
4:40 a.m. 
6:32 a.m. 


2:50 p.m. 
2:57 p.m. 
3:33 p.m. 
4:16 p.m. 
6:26 p.m. 
7:06 p.m. 
3:44 p.m. 
4:15 p.m. 
6:40 p.m. 
7:05 p.m. 
2:58 p.m. 
2:39 p.m. 
6:29 p.m. 
5:22 p.m. 
7:02 p.m. 


.m. yesterday. 


Precipitation (in inches) 

Yesterday 0.00 

Record 3.07 

For the last 30 days 

Actual 4.76 H 

Normal 4.41 H 

For the last 365 days 
Actual 51.76 » 


LAST 30 DAYS 

Humidity 

High 68% 8 a.m. 

Low 51% 2 p.m. 


Normal 49.94 


Air pressure 

High 30.06 1 a.m. 

Low 29.94 4 p.m. 


Cooling Degree Days 

An index of fuel consumption that tracks how 
far the day’s mean temperature rose above 65 


Yesterday 16 

So far this month 242 

So far this season (since January 1) 331 

Normal to date for the season 279 


Trends 


Last 10 days 
30 days 
90 days 
365 days 


Temperature 

Average 
Below I Above 


Precipitation 

Average 
Below I Above 


Chart shows how recent temperature and precipitation 
trends compare with those of the last 30 years. 


Beach and Ocean Temperatures 



There will be humid conditions across 
most of the beaches with a partly sunny 
sky. There will be afternoon thunder- 
storms. Highs will range from the 60s 
over parts of coastal Maine to the middle 
80s around Virginia Beach. More thun- 
derstorms tonight. 


@ Store 
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5 SWIMMING 

Elizabeth Beisel, fighting to 
the finish, extends a streak. 

6 TENNIS 

Venus Williams is sued after 
a car crash that killed one. 




3 PRO BASKETBALL 

The Thunder are 
said to have reached 
a trade deal for the 
Pacers’ Paul George. 
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Scars Behind His Story 


Taylor Phinney overcame a serious 
leg injury to fulfill his dream of racing 
in the Tour de France. 


When the Tour de France begins on Saturday, 
with riders zipping along the banks of the Rhine, 
their heads down and their legs churning, you’ll 
have to pay close attention to spot the Americans 
in the field of nearly 200. Very close. 

That’s because only three of 
them are competing in the Tour 
this year, a total that continues a 
trend. Last year, five Americans 
raced. In 2015, it was three. Not 
since 1996, before Lance Arm- 
strong began his improbable run 
of success, has the number crept so close to zero. 

It’s a dramatic turn for a sport that once 
produced prime-time highlights in the United 
States, thanks to Armstrong and others who 
turned a European passion into one Americans 
could embrace. But now professional cycling is 
fighting to maintain relevancy in a packed sports 


JULIET 

MACUR 


SPORTS 
OF THE TIMES 


market — thanks, at least partly, to Armstrong 
and his era of doping cheats. 

There is an upside: If the United States has 
only three riders at the Tour, it’s good that Taylor 
Phinney is one of them. The story of how he finally 
ended up on the starting line in Diisseldorf, Ger- 
many, this weekend after more than a decade of 
dreaming of racing the Tour is rich. 

Phinney, who turned 27 this week, is a star in 
his sport who descends from American cycling 
royalty. His father, Davis, was the first American 
to win a road stage at the Tour, in 1986. His mother, 
Connie Carpenter- Phinney, is a two-sport Olympi- 
an — cycling and speedskating — who won the 
gold medal in the Olympic debut of the women’s 
road cycling event, in 1984. 

When Taylor Phinney was 14, he went to the 
Tour with his father and rode some of the course 
and saw some of the mayhem and glamour. It was 
alluring enough for him to quit playing soccer and 
start racing a bike. He was so good, so fast, that he 
soon became a junior world champion. Later came 
three Olympics and a stage win in the Giro d’l- 
talia. 


Continued on Page D5 



Taylor Phinney, 
27, above center, 
a popular 
American rider 
who sustained a 
devastating leg 
injury in 2014, 
will appear in 
his first Tour de 
France, starting 
on Saturday. 
Left, the scars 
from the five 
operations 
Phinney has had 
on his leg. 



Statistical 
Imbalance: 
Membership 
Lacks Youth 

By FILIP BONDY 

It wasn’t quite 8 a.m., but a group of of- 
ficial scorers, baseball analysts and fans 
were settled into a small meeting room 
on Thursday at the Grand Hyatt in Man- 
hattan to debate the real reason the Bos- 
ton Red Sox blew Game 6 of the 1986 
World Series to the Mets. 

No, it wasn’t Bill Buckner, who allowed 
Mookie Wilson’s grounder to scoot 
through his legs for the winning run. Too 
obvious. Buckner was off the hook. This 
argument focused on Bob Stanley, the 
Boston pitcher who threw the wild pitch 
that allowed the tying run to score right 
before Buckner’s misplay, and on Rich 
Gedman, the catcher who could have 
blocked that pitch and might well have 
been charged with a passed ball. 

“Gedman’s the goat,” insisted Stew 
Thornley, baseball author and official 
scorer at Minnesota Twins games. “He 


moves a little over there. He should have 
had that ball.” 

The discussion was part of a four-day 
New York convention for the Society for 
American Baseball Research, known as 
SABR, a proud nerd-a-thon of historians, 
club officials and just plain-old baseball 
freaks with an obsessive love of the 
sport. Grown men and women — mostly 


men, actually — paraded in and around 
the hotel near Grand Central Terminal, 
sporting their favorite teams’ caps and 
jerseys. 

Think Comic-Con, only with gray hair 
and a slightly stooped posture. Club 
chapters are named after old-timers like 
Ted Williams and Lefty O’Doul. The soft 
Continued on Page D4 


Wounded Yankees 
Limp Into Showdown 


By BILLY WITZ 

HOUSTON - After leaving 
Dustin Fowler behind in a Chicago 
hospital bed and seeing Tyler Clip- 
pard off to his grandmother’s fu- 
neral, the rest of the bleary-eyed 
and beaten-down Yankees could be 
excused if they arrived here won- 
dering what could possibly go 
wrong next. 

Fowler’s gruesome, season-end- 
ing knee injury, which came in the 
first inning of his major league de- 
but, was the latest and most severe 
of their recent run of maladies, a list 
seemingly outpaced only by the 
losses — 12 in their past 16 games. 
Next up was a three-game road se- 
ries against the Houston Astros, the 
best team in the major leagues. 

On Friday, the Yankees were feel- 
ing the full force of the grind of the 
baseball season. 

The previous night, they endured 
a nearly three-hour rain delay, then 
packed up after a 4-3 loss to the Chi- 
cago White Sox and reached their 
hotels in Houston at 6 a.m., making 


it surprising that more players did 
not have a cup of coffee sitting in 
their lockers, as third baseman 
Chase Headley did. 

“It’s a challenge to be your best 
and not think about all the other 
stuff and let it get in the way,” Head- 
ley said. “Good teams are able to 
find a way by it. There’s no denying 
— from the injuries to the tough 
losses to the travel — all those 
things add up, but you’ve got to do 
your best to look past it and keep 
your head on the goal.” 

That goal, of course, is still in front 
of the Yankees. The four-game lead 
in the American League East that 
they held on June 12 has evaporated, 
but they began Friday just one 
game behind the Boston Red Sox 
and three ahead of the third-place 
Tampa Bay Rays as their long June 
drew to a close. 

To date, most of the Yankees’ 
starting lineup is, or has been, on the 
disabled list: catcher Gary Sanchez, 
first baseman Greg Bird, second 
Continued on Page D4 
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TENNIS WIMBLEDON 

Tricky Draw , and Tricky Hip , Stand in Way of Murray’s Title Defense 



By BEN ROTHENBERG 

WIMBLEDON, England - Af- 
ter a disquieting lead-up to his 
country’s biggest tournament, the 
top seed and defending champion 
Andy Murray was dealt a tricky 
path by the Wimbledon draw Fri- 
day morning. 

Murray, who lost his lone grass- 
court match this year to 90th- 
ranked Jordan Thompson and has 
been battling a sore hip, opens 
against the lucky loser Alexander 
Bublik, a flashy Kazakh who upset 
Lucas Pouille in the first round of 
the Australian Open this year. He 
then faces a stiff second-round 
test against either Joao Sousa or 
Dustin Brown. Though ranked 
only 94th, the net-rushing Brown 
has established himself as one of 
the tour’s most dangerous players 
on grass. He has twice beaten Ra- 
fael Nadal on the surface, includ- 
ing in the second round of Wimble- 
don two years ago. 

Should Murray survive that, he 
could face a tricky third round 
against Fabio Fognini, seeded 
28th, who routed him in Rome in 
May, or perhaps the 46th-ranked 
Jiri Vesely, a towering Czech who 
upset Dominic Thiem in the sec- 
ond round here last year. Murray’s 
fourth-round opponent could be 
the 14th-seeded Pouille or the 
20th-seeded Nick Kyrgios. Stan 
Wawrinka, the No. 5 seed, and Jo- 
Wilfried Tsonga, the No. 12 seed, 
are possible quarterfinal foes. 

The two-time champion Nadal, 
seeded fourth, has struggled in 
early rounds at Wimbledon re- 
cently. After opening against the 
137th-ranked Australian John 
Millman, who entered Wimbledon 
on a protected ranking, Nadal 
could face Donald Young or the 
71st-ranked Denis Istomin, who 
stunned Novak Djokovic in the 
second round of the Australian 
Open in January. Should Nadal 
pass that test, Karen Khachanov, 
the No. 30 seed and one of the 
tour’s hardest hitters, looms in the 
third round. 

The third-seeded Roger Fed- 
erer, who won his eighth title on 
the grass courts of Halle, Ger- 
many, last Sunday, opens in the 
bottom half of the draw against 
Alexandr Dolgopolov of Ukraine. 
He could face the 27th-seeded Mi- 
scha Zverev, a serve-and-volleyer, 
in the third round. 

The sixth-seeded Milos Raonic, 
who beat Federer in last year’s 
semifinals before losing to Mur- 
ray in the final, is also in Federer’s 


quarter of the draw, as are Alexan- 
der Zverev, the No. 10 seed, and 
Grigor Dimitrov, the No. 13 seed. 

Players in the top half of the 
men’s draw, including Murray and 
Nadal, will play on Monday. Men 
in the bottom half, including Fed- 
erer and Djokovic, the No. 2 seed, 
will play on Tuesday. 

Djokovic, who has defied norms 
for top men’s players by playing in 
Eastbourne, England, this week 
instead of resting before the ma- 
jor, opens against the 44th-ranked 
Martin Klizan, one of the trickier 
unseeded players in the men’s 
draw. He could face the 29th- 
seeded Juan Martin del Potro in 
the third round. 

The women’s draw will have the 
inverse schedule, with the bottom 


half playing on Monday and the 
top half playing on Tuesday. Last 
year’s runner-up, Angelique Ker- 
ber, was given the honor of open- 
ing Tuesday’s play on Centre 
Court, which is traditionally re- 
served for the women’s defending 
champion. Last year’s winner, Se- 
rena Williams, is not defending 
her title because of her pregnancy. 

Though still ranked first, Ker- 
ber has posted mediocre results 
this year and could be unseated at 
the top spot by any of four players 
at Wimbledon: No. 2 Simona 
Halep, No. 3 Karolina Pliskova, 
No. 5 Elina Svitolina or No. 6 Car- 
oline Wozniacki. 

Kerber needs to reach at least 
the semifinals to have a chance at 
retaining her ranking. She opens 


against the American qualifier 
Irina Falconi, then possibly faces 
the 2013 semifinalist Kirsten Flip- 
kens in the second round. Garbine 
Muguruza, the No. 14 seed and a 
runner-up at Wimbledon two 
years ago, could be Kerber’s 
fourth-round opponent. 

The third-seeded Karolina 
Pliskova, in pole position in the 
race to the top spot as she has the 
fewest points to defend from last 
year, is in the top half of the draw 
with Kerber. Her draw is comfort- 
able, with a possibly tricky quar- 
terfinal against the fifth-seeded 
Wozniacki, the 12th-seeded 
Kristina Mladenovic or the 24th- 
seeded CoCo Vandeweghe. 

Sloane Stephens, who has not 
played since last year’s Olympics 


because of a stress fracture in her 
foot, will open against a fellow 
American, Alison Riske. 

Venus Williams, a five-time 
champion, is on the bottom half of 
the draw, and will face the 56 th- 
ranked Elise Mertens of Belgium 
in the first round. The French 
Open champion, Jelena 
Ostapenko, seeded 13th, opens 
against the 87th-ranked Aliaksan- 
dra Sasnovich. Also in that quar- 
ter of the draw, Svitolina, seeded 
fourth, opens against Ashleigh 
Barty, a runner-up last weekend 
in Birmingham. 

In the bottom quarter of the 
draw, the two-time champion Pe- 
tra Kvitova opens against the 
52nd-ranked Johanna Larsson, 
and could face the sixth-seeded 


Johanna Konta in the fourth 
round. Konta scored wins over 
both Ostapenko and Kerber on 
Thursday in Eastbourne but then 
pulled out of Friday’s semifinal 
against Pliskova, citing a thoracic 
spine injury from a hard fall late in 
her win over Kerber. 

Another two-time major win- 
ner, Victoria Azarenka, is playing 
her second tournament back from 
maternity leave here. She opens 
against CiCi Beilis, an 18-year-old 
Californian who reached the 
semifinals of the grass court event 
in Majorca last week. 

Azarenka is in the bottom 
eighth of the draw, which is an- 
chored by Halep, who opens 
against Marina Erakovic, a quali- 
fier from New Zealand. 


Six Contenders 
Who Could Grab 
Your Attention 


By GEOFF MACDONALD 

Wimbledon, the third Grand 
Slam tournament of the year, is set 
to begin on Monday. Serena 
Williams, the defending women’s 
champion, is pregnant and will not 
play. Andy Murray, the defending 
men’s champion, is in a midyear 
slump. New contenders could 
emerge. Here are a few players 
who have been in good form ahead 
of the tournament. 

ASHLEIGH BARTY When Barty 
won the Wimbledon junior title in 
2011 at 15, she was hailed as the fu- 
ture of Australian tennis. Those 
high expectations took the joy out 
of the game, and she took a break 
in 2014 and 15, playing profes- 
sional cricket instead. 

Now 21, Barty has reached four 
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CAMDEN, SC. 

FOR SALE BY OWNER 
Exceptional 123 acres on unique hill. 
Amazing Views! Built in 80's as Race 
Horse Facility. 3 Cottages. Several 
Horse Barns. Stocked Pond. T rees. 

3 wells. PERFECT LOCATION! 
Private Estate or Future Development. 
Mins from 120. EZ access to 195. 

2hrs to Myrtle Beach, Grand Strand 
Resorts, Charleston, Asheville, T ryon. 
Mountains. 5 mins to Camden: 
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Grand Slam doubles finals with a 
fellow Australian, Casey Dellac- 
qua — three in 2013 and one at this 
year’s French Open. In singles, 
Barty has had a superb 2017, 
breaking into the top 100 for the 
first time and winning her first 
W.T.A. title, in Malaysia. 

Her game, an all-court attack 
with a variety of skills, is well 
suited to grass. She has a powerful 
forehand and two-handed back- 
hand, as well as a dangerous back- 
hand chip that skids and stays low 
on grass. Although only 5 feet 5 
inches, Barty serves surprisingly 
well, hitting her spots with power, 
spin and precision. She reached 
the final of the grass-court event 
in Birmingham, England, losing to 
Petra Kvitova in three sets. 

ANASTASIJA SEVASTOVA Sevas- 
tova, a 27-year-old Latvian, won 
five close matches to capture the 
grass-court tournament in Ma- 
jorca on Sunday. The day after the 
tournament, she was ranked No. 
19 in the world, joining her coun- 
trywoman Jelena Ostapenko, the 
unseeded winner at the French 
Open, in the top 20. 

Sevastova has a strong back- 
court game, which involves taking 
the ball early and changing direc- 
tion with an aggressive unpredict- 
ability. Her signature is her back- 
hand down the line. On grass, Sev- 
astova can attack the net, use the 
drop shot and disrupt her oppo- 
nent’s rhythm with off-speed 
slices. She comes up with imagi- 
native shots when in trouble, a 
skill most rewarded on grass 
courts, where the unpredictable 
bounces call for greater ingenuity. 

ANETT KONTAVEIT Kontaveit, a 21- 
year-old from Estonia, won the 
grass-court event in ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch, the Netherlands, on June 
18, and she has had a strong Euro- 
pean season. Kontaveit fought 
through the qualifying rounds to 
defeat Andrea Petkovic and An- 
gelique Kerber in Rome, and then 
Ana Konjuh and Garbine Mugu- 
ruza in Stuttgart, Germany. She 
has climbed into the top 40 of the 
world rankings and earned a rep- 
utation as a superb competitor on 
all surfaces. 

Kontaveit, who is 5 feet 9 inches, 
hits with power from both sides, 
but her potent forehand is her fa- 
vorite shot. She plays aggressive, 
first-strike tennis, looking to gain 
control in the first two shots, but 



i 

ZUTERS 

Ashleigh Barty has an all- 
court attack, suitable to grass. 



CLIVE BRUNSKILL/GETTY IMAGES 

Marin Cilic reached the quarterfinals at this years French Open. 



CHRISTOPHE SIMON/ AGENCE FRANCE-PRESSE — GETTY IMAGES 

Anastasija Sevastova recently rose to No. 19 in the rankings. 



Gilles Muller mixes power 
and spin in his delivery. 



BENOIT TESSIER/REUTERS 

Anett Kontaveit relies on her 
potent forehand. 



PETR DAVID JOSEK/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Karen Khachanov made a surprising run during the French Open, reaching the round of 16. 


she can temper her power when 
she needs to play longer points. 
Kontaveit will be unseeded at 
Wimbledon, but she can knock off 
a seeded player or two. 

MARIN CILIC The level of Cilic’s 
play has been rising in the past 
month, making him a threat to 
break through the field and cap- 
ture his second Grand Slam title. 
He astounded the tennis world 
with his United States Open win in 
2014, when he served Roger Fed- 
erer off the court in a breathtaking 
display in the semifinals. 

Last month, he reached the 
quarterfinals on the clay of Roland 
Garros, even though that is his 
least favorite surface, and he lost 
in the Queen’s final in a third-set 
tiebreaker to the resurgent Feli- 
ciano Lopez. Cilic, 28, served 
thunderbolts all week and roamed 
the grass courts with a confident, 
bristling intensity. 

At his best, Cilic plays a menac- 
ing brand of tennis, blasting aces, 
ripping groundstrokes and mov- 
ing forward to knock off volleys. 
When he gathers momentum in 
the early rounds, he becomes one 
of the few players capable of beat- 
ing the favorites. 

GILLES MULLER A left-hander 
from Luxembourg whose game 
seems tailor-made for grass, 
Muller, 34, has made a sterling run 
before Wimbledon. He mixes 
power, spin and location in his ef- 
fortless delivery, and he has a 
solid ground game, hunting for a 
short ball to attack the net. Muller 
often uses his slice backhand as 
an approach shot, keeping the ball 
low as he rushes forward. 

Muller is the consummate jour- 
neyman, steady in the rankings 
(from 26th to 28th) since mid-Jan- 
uary. But he has the experience, 
temperament and grass-court 
acumen to go deep in the draw. 

KAREN KHACHANOV At 6 feet 6 
inches, Khachanov generates 
blistering speed on his serve and 
ground game with an ease that is 
reminiscent of Tomas Berdych. 
Khachanov, a 21-year-old Russian, 
can hit an outright winner from 
every part of the court. 

Khachanov has learned to 
temper his shotmaking and force 
errors rather than trying to blast 
winners on every point. In the 
French Open, he beat John Isner 
on the way to a surprising berth in 
the round of 16. Khachanov 
worked hard for a service break 
against the big-serving Isner, then 
held serve with a competitive will 
that belied his youth. 

Khachanov has the audacious 
talent of Nick Kyrgios, but a much 
more stable temperament on 
court. He could regularly contend 
for Grand Slam titles in the com- 
ing years. 
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Thunder Said to Reach Deal for George to Team With Westbrook 



By SCOTT CACCIOLA 

With hours to spare before the 
start of the N.B.A.’s free agency 
period, the Oklahoma City Thun- 
der engineered a blockbuster deal 
on Friday night by acquiring for- 
ward Paul George from the 
Indiana Pacers in a trade, accord- 
ing to a person with direct knowl- 
edge of the deal who requested an- 
onymity because it had not yet 
been announced. 

George, a three-time All-Star 
who had spent his seven-year ca- 
reer with the Pacers, will now 
form one of the league’s more in- 
triguing tandems alongside Rus- 
sell Westbrook, the league’s most 
valuable player, in Oklahoma City. 
The deal, which was first reported 
by ESPN, was also a convenient 
way for the Thunder to bolster 
their case that Westbrook ought to 
re-sign with the team. They were 
prepared to offer him a long-term 
extension at 12:01 a.m. Saturday, 
when free agency began. 

George, who averaged 23.7 
points and 6.6 rebounds a game 
last season, had recently informed 
the Pacers that he intended to 
leave the team once he became a 
free agent next summer. Rather 
than allow the remaining year on 
his contract play out, the Pacers 
pursued a trade. 

In exchange for George, the 
Thunder shipped Victor Oladipo, 
their starting shooting guard, and 
Domantas Sabonis, a 21-year-old 
power forward, to the Pacers, 
who, like many other teams 
around the league, are in full re- 
build mode. 

The Boston Celtics and the 
Cleveland Cavaliers were said to 
have been interested in landing 
George. Any trade for him comes 
fraught with some risk. George 
will still be due for free agency 
next summer, and he had in- 
formed the Pacers that his pre- 
ferred destination was the Los An- 
geles Lakers. 

But after losing Kevin Durant to 
the Golden State Warriors in free 
agency a year ago, the Thunder 
were aggressors this time around. 
George’s high-octane pairing with 
Westbrook could be one of the 
N.B.A.’s grandest, most dynamic 
experiments next season. 

If it were to go awry, the Thun- 
der could still trade George before 
next season’s trade deadline and 
get additional assets in return. If 
he were to leave at the end of the 
season, the Thunder would have 
ample space under the salary cap 
to potentially improve the roster 
next season. In many ways, the 
deal was a no-lose for the Thun- 
der. 

As for Westbrook, the Thunder 
were expected to crack open the 
bank vault and offer him a five- 
year extension worth around $200 
million — the maximum allowed 
— at the start of Saturday’s free 


agency period. If he were to sign, 
the contract would make him one 
of the highest-paid players in 
league history. 

Westbrook’s current contract is 
guaranteed through next season, 
with a player option for 2018-19. 


The Pacers’ plans are less clear. 
They obviously believe in Oladipo, 
who has four years and a guaran- 
teed $84 million remaining on his 
contract. Last season, he aver- 
aged 15.9 points and 4.3 rebounds 
a game. But he struggled in the 


playoffs, averaging 10.8 points 
while shooting just 34.4 percent 
from the field. 

In any case, George’s move to 
Oklahoma City only added more 
luster to the Western Conference 
while further diluting the quality 


of the Eastern Conference. Al- 
ready this week, the Chicago 
Bulls, who were a playoff team 
last season, traded the All-Star 
swingman Jimmy Butler to the 
Minnesota Timberwolves, an up- 
and-coming team in the West. 



DAVID ZALUBOWSKI/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 

The Minnesota Timberwolves 
traded point guard Ricky Ru- 
bio to the Utah Jazz on Friday. 


KNICKS WAIVE FORWARD The 

Knicks waived the reserve for- 
ward Maurice Ndour as a cost- 
cutting measure on the eve of the 
N.B.A.’s free-agency period. 

Steve Mills, the team’s general 
manager, made the move hours 
before Ndour’s $1.3 million con- 
tract for next season would have 
been fully guaranteed. Ndour, 25, 
was a favorite of Phil Jackson, 
who was ousted as team president 
this week. Ndour appeared in 32 
games as a first-year player last 
season, averaging 3.1 points and 2 
rebounds per game. 

RUBIO TRADED TO JAZZ The Min- 
nesota Timberwolves reached an 
agreement with Utah to send 
point guard Ricky Rubio to the 
Jazz to clear salary-cap space for 
a big run in free agency. 

The Jazz sent a protected future 
first-round pick from the Okla- 
homa City Thunder to the Timber- 
wolves in exchange for Rubio, 
who has struggled with injuries at 
times during his six years in Min- 
nesota. Utah received the pick 
when it traded Enes Kanter in a 
three-team deal in 2015. 

The two sides agreed to the 
move hours before free agency 
opened at 12 : 01 a.m. Saturday. The 
Jazz needed to make the deal be- 
fore July 1 or would have lost the 
salary-cap room necessary to pull 
it off. 

They Jazz are looking to bolster 
their roster with hopes of convinc- 
ing the All-Star Gordon Hayward, 
who is a free agent, to return and 
build off last season’s playoff ap- 
pearance, the team’s first since 
2012. (AP) 

BULLS RELEASE RONDO Chicago 
waived the veteran point guard 
Raj on Rondo. The Bulls bought 
out Rondo for $3 million rather 
than exercising a $13.4 million op- 
tion for next season. He signed a 
two-year deal to join the Bulls last 
summer. Rondo, 31, a four-time 
All-Star, averaged 7.8 points and 
6.7 assists per game. (AP) 


GOLF 


A Trick-Shot Artist s Greatest Act: 
Finishing First on the PGA Tour 



By ADAM SCHUPAK 

CROMWELL, Conn. - In the 
moment that Wesley Bryan real- 
ized his lead was insurmountable 
and he would become the first 
South Carolina native to win the 
RBC Heritage, he was seated in 
the CBS broadcast booth. Sitting 
with Jim Nantz and Nick Faldo in 
April, Bryan delivered the type of 
soul-bearing interview rarely 
seen, recounting his emotions as 


he stood on the 17th tee and real- 
ized he had the lead. 

“Honestly I just threw up a little 
bit in my mouth,” said Bryan of the 
moment he looked at the elec- 
tronic scoreboard. “And I was like, 
‘Well, shoot, I guess this is what 
nervous feels like.’ ” 

Until recently, Bryan, 27, was 
better known for batting golf balls 
out of midair, chipping basketballs 
into hoops, and banking shots off 


walls and into trash cans. He com- 
piled these trick shots in home- 
made videos recorded with his 
older brother and setup man, 
George, at their father’s practice 
range in Chapin, S.C. 

But Bryan’s best trick of all has 
been his rapid ascension over 16 
months: going from not having 
membership privileges on the 
PGA Tour in 2015 to competing on 
the Web.com Tour to receiving an 
automatic promotion to the PGA 
Tour to winning a PGA tourna- 
ment. Bryan has improved from 
No. 1,127 in the Official World Golf 
Ranking at the start of 2016 to No. 
42 this week. 

“It’s kind of like I’m living in a 
big fairy tale and I don’t want to 
wake up,” Bryan said. 

At the Travelers Championship 
last week, Bryan received a re- 
minder of just how far his game 
had come. He was paired with Jor- 
dan Spieth, now a two-time major 
winner, during the first two 
rounds of the tournament. The 
last time they had played together, 
at the amateur Jones Cup in 2011, 
Bryan shot 92, fired his father as 
his caddie, and withdrew from the 
tournament. 

“Jordan probably doesn’t re- 
member it,” Bryan said, “but that 
was the low point in my golf ca- 
reer. That was rock bottom. But 
I’ve always been one of those 
guys, when things aren’t going the 
direction I want them to, you have 
two options: You can either work 
like crazy or you can just crawl in a 
hole and hide. And I kind of chose 
the first of those.” 

After turning pro in 2012, Bryan 
toiled in mini-tour obscurity. He 
and his wife, Elizabeth, moved to 
Augusta, Ga., where she attended 
school to become a physician as- 
sistant. They lived on a tight budg- 
et, clipping coupons ; Elizabeth re- 
members fretting over her hus- 
band buying a $25 shirt. 

Bryan never lost sight of his 
goal to play on the PGA Tour, but 


his path took a detour in 2014. He 
and his brother were watching 
ESPN’s “SportsCenter,” and a vid- 
eo of a golf trick-shot made its 
“Top 10 plays.” It did not look too 
difficult, the brothers thought, so 
they tried it the next day. That led 
to them creating their own video 
and posting it to their social media 
accounts. 

“If it gets over 100 views, we’ll 
do another one,” George Bryan 
said. 

It did, and their second one — 
thanks to the Tour pros Rickie 
Fowler and Bubba Watson shar- 
ing it on Twitter — went viral. 

Before long, the “Bryan Bros” 
had their own YouTube channel, 
teamed with Rory Mcllroy in a 
sponsor video, and signed a hand- 
ful of endorsement deals. The fi- 
nancial freedom liberated Bryan, 
and he rediscovered his joy for the 
game through trick shots. In July 
2015, Bryan recommitted to climb- 
ing the ladder to the PGA Tour. 

“What I tell people is I’m re- 
tired,” he said of the trick-shot 
videos. “I can still come out of re- 


tirement. If Brett Favre and Mi- 
chael Jordan can pull it off, I can 
too.” 

Bryan earned his way onto the 
2016 Web.com Tour in his fourth 
trip to Qualifying School. There 
were skeptics, saying he had got- 
ten lucky at Q-School. But Bryan, 
despite never having competed in 
a PGA Tour-sanctioned tourna- 
ment before 2016, won three times 
in just 13 starts on the Web.com 
Tour, earning an automatic pro- 
motion to the PGA Tour. 

His performance served notice 
that it was time to take him seri- 
ously. 

“What a beast!” tweeted Ollie 
Schniederjans after Bryan’s third 
victory, at the Digital Ally Open. 
“Now get the hell out of here.” 

On Easter, it all culminated with 
Bryan’s maiden Tour victory at 
Harbour Town Golf Links, where 
his father, George III, had com- 
peted in the 2004 RBC Heritage. 
(Bryan remembers the free candy 
bars and making himself at home 
at a table with the biggest super- 
star, Ernie Els.) 


After Bryan signed his winning 
scorecard this year, his father, who 
had taught him the game, hugged 
him, tears streaming from his 
eyes. Bryan did a cellphone video 
chat with George, and savored the 
ride home with Elizabeth, who 
had to work the next day. She 
drove and he recorded on Face- 
book Live until losing cell service. 
Then they reflected on a meteoric 
rise that nobody could have pre- 
dicted, one that Bryan still strug- 
gles to explain. 

“I don’t know. Will Ferrell said it 
best: ‘Escalated quickly,”’ Bryan 
said. “What I’ve learned is when 
I’m playing my best I’m good 
enough to win even on this tour.” 

Steve Spurrier, the former Uni- 
versity of South Carolina football 
coach, was among the well-wish- 
ers who called to congratulate 
Bryan, and his victory earned him 
his first trip to the Masters in 2018. 
Augusta National is only three 
and a half miles from his home. 

Bryan said, “I’ll be frequenting 
the property as often as they allow 
me.” 


CALENDAR 


TV Highlights 

Auto Racing 

7:00 p.m. 

Monster Energy Cup Series, Coke Zero 400 

NBC 

Baseball 

1:00 p.m. 

Boston at Toronto 

MLB 


4:00 p.m. 

Miami at Milwaukee 

FS1 


4:00 p.m. 

Philadelphia at Mets 

SNY 


7:00 p.m. 

Yankees at Houston 

FOX 


10:00 p.m. 

Colorado at Arizona 

MLB 

Bowling 

1:00 p.m. 

Oklahoma Open, semifinals 

ESPN 

Boxing 

10:00 p.m. 

Manny Pacquiao vs. Jeff Horn, welterweights 

ESPN 

Cycling 

9:00 a.m. 

Tour de France, Stage 1 

NBCSN 

Football / Arena 

7:00 p.m. 

Washington at Tampa Bay 

CBSSN 

Football /C.F.L. 

9:00 p.m. 

Winnipeg at Saskatchewan 

ESPN2 

Golf 

7:30 a.m. 

French Open, third round 

GOLF 


1:00 p.m. 

U.S. Senior Open, third round 

FOX 


1:00 p.m. 

Quicken Loans National, third round 

GOLF 


3:00 p.m. 

Quicken Loans National, third round 

CBS 


3:00 p.m. 

Women’s PGA Championship, third round 

NBC 

Soccer 

5:00 p.m. 

Exhibition, Ghana at United States 

ESPN 


7:00 p.m. 

M.L.S., Portland at Kansas City 

ESPN 


8:30 p.m. 

Exhibition, Paraguay at Mexico 

FS1 

Track and Field 

2:00 p.m. 

I.A.A.F. Diamond League, Paris 

NBCSN 


This Week 


HOME 

SAT 

7/1 

SUN 

7/2 

MON 

7/3 

TUE 

7/4 

WED 

7/5 

THU 

7/6 

FRI 

7/7 

AWAY 

METS 

PHILADELPHIA 

4 p.m. 

SNY 

1 p.m. 

SNY 

WASHINGTON 
6 p.m. 

SNY 

WASHINGTON 
11 a.m. 

SNY 

WASHINGTON 
7 p.m. 

SNY 


ST. LOUIS 

8 p.m. 

SNY 

YANKEES 

HOUSTON 

7 p.m. 

FOX 

HOUSTON 

2 p.m. 

YES 

TORONTO 

7 p.m. 

YES 

TORONTO 

1 p.m. 

YES 

TORONTO 

1 p.m. 

YES 


MILWAUKEE 

7 p.m. 

YES 

LIBERTY 


ATLANTA 

6 p.m. 

MSG 




SEATTLE 

10 p.m. 

MSG 


VANCOUVER 

N.Y.C.F.C. 10:00 P.M. WEDNESDAY YES 

NEW ENGLAND 

RED BULLS 7:30 P.M. WEDNESDAY MSG 
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Alderson’s Mood Brightens , and So Do Mets 9 Hopes 



By WALLACE MATTHEWS 

His team was six games below 
.500, 10 i/ 2 games behind the divi- 
sion leader and about to embark 
on a mini-homestand before head- 
ing out on the road again, and yet 
in his pe- 

METS ?l riodic state- 

PHILLIES 1 of-the-team 

news confer- 
ence, Mets General Manager 
Sandy Alderson was positively 
jocular Friday evening. 

Asked about the injury status of 
one of his main pitchers, Matt 
Harvey, Alderson cracked, “You 
mean where is he, other than on 
Page Six?” referencing a New 
York tabloid gossip column. 

And when asked to describe the 
Mets’ level of interest in a reunion 
with Bartolo Colon, who has been 
let loose by the Atlanta Braves, Al- 
derson joked that he had asked 
the Braves for a price “on their 
surplus inventory of Bartolo bob- 
bleheads.” 

But that is what winning five of 
six games on the road will do for a 
general manager’s mood. That, 
along with the prospect of playing 
three games at home against the 
Philadelphia Phillies, who have 
the worst record in the majors. 

And if the pregame session was 
Alderson’s warm-up act, one can 
only imagine what his late show 
was like following the Mets’ 2-1 
win over the Phillies behind yet 
another outstanding pitching per- 
formance by Jacob deGrom. 

The Mets’ playoff chances 
might still be a long shot — even 
with the Washington Nationals 
losing in St. Louis, the Mets re- 
main nine and a half games back 
in the division and nine games out 
of the second National League 
wild-card spot — but as Alderson 
said before the game: “I think we 
feel differently about ourselves 
than we did two weeks ago.” 

The Mets and Alderson can con- 
tinue to feel that way because of 
deGrom, who limited the Phillies 
to one run on three hits while 


striking out 12 over seven innings. 
DeGrom carried a no-hitter into 
the fifth, only to see it end when 
center fielder Curtis Granderson 
lost a fly ball off the bat of Andrew 
Knapp in the twilight. 

It was scored a triple, and de- 
Grom lost his shutout when the 
next hitter, Ty Kelly, singled. At 
the end of the inning, deGrom an- 
grily fired his glove at a water 
cooler in the dugout. 

“I got to get that out right 
there,” deGrom, now 8-3 with a 
3.55 earned run average, said af- 
terward. “Granderson lost the ball 
and that happens. But I got to be 
able to get that out right there. I 
left a fastball right down the mid- 
dle. It was just a bad pitch on my 
part and I was very frustrated.” 

Granderson said: “Can’t catch 
what you can’t see. There’s a time 
every night where the ball goes up 
and you just hope it’s not hit to 


you. It’s called twilight.” 

As for the Mets’ offense, it 
produced a second-inning run on 
Granderson’s infield single that 
came at the end of a 10 -pitch at- 
bat, and a fourth-inning run when 
Travis d’Arnaud singled in Jose 
Reyes, who had tripled off the wall 
in right-center. 

The result, as Alderson would 
be happy to tell you, was the Mets’ 
sixth win in their past seven 
games following what appeared to 
be a disastrous series in Los An- 
geles, where they were swept in 
four games by the Dodgers and 
outscored, 36-11. 

“I think going into L.A. and get- 
ting our teeth kicked in was a kind 
of wake-up call,” deGrom said. 
“Let’s go. If we’re going to do it, 
we’re running out of time.” 

Alderson saw parallels to last 
season, when the Mets pulled off a 
second-half 27-13 run to transform 


themselves from a sub-.500 club 
to a playoff team, if only for one 
wild-card game. Last week, they 
followed their debacle in Los An- 
geles with a three-game sweep of 
the Giants. 

“Last year we turned it around 
in San Francisco,” Alderson noted. 
“And I think that we have to be a 
little more optimistic after the last 
six days than we were coming out 
of Los Angeles. And I think it’s fair 
for us to feel that way.” 

INSIDE PITCH 

Manager TERRY COLLINS 

hinted it was likely that outfielder 
MICHAEL CONFORTO, sidelined for 
the past five days after being hit 
by a pitch Sunday in San Fran- 
cisco, would be placed on the dis- 
abled list when the Mets need to 
open up a roster spot to reactivate 
ZACK WHEELER in time to start 
Saturday’s game. 
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Baseball enthusiasts attended a convention in Manhattan this week for the Society for American Baseball Research. 


Statistical Imbalance: Membership Lacks Youth 


From First Sports Page 

strains of Frank Sinatra songs 
played in the background be- 
tween programs, a dead giveaway 
about the demographics. 

SABR, now based in the Walter 
Cronkite School of Journalism and 
Mass Communication at Arizona 
State, was founded in 1971 at the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in Coo- 
perstown, N.Y., by L. Robert 
Davids and 15 other baseball re- 
searchers. The current group of 
officials, including Marc Apple- 
man, the chief executive, gave it a 
far more public presence starting 
about seven years ago, employing 
the internet to publish findings 
and stories. The society now has 71 
chapters, including one in Nepal. 

The organization is hoping to at- 
tract a younger set through schol- 
arships and an emphasis on sa- 
bermetrics — a natural offshoot of 
the STEM curriculum in many 
schools — including an annual 
analytics convention in Arizona. 
Bill James, the king of sa- 
bermetrics, spoke at the last con- 
ference, in March. But even as the 
group’s influence has grown 
through publications and social 


media, its membership has 
plateaued at around 5,800. Like 
baseball itself, SABR is having 
trouble gaining a foothold among 
the impatient 18-to-30 crowd. 

“The aging aspect has an effect 
on our numbers,” said Vince Gen- 
naro, the organization’s president. 
“We’ve finally gotten our mem- 
bership under the average age of 
60 years old, which is a significant 
accomplishment.” 

Meanwhile, the organization 
plays to its strength. It has posted 
hundreds of biographies of well- 
known and obscure baseball fig- 
ures, each about 2,000 to 4,000 
words long, all neatly cataloged 
on its website. It also publishes a 
regular journal, The National Pas- 
time. 

“The key thing we did was say 
anyone can write about anyone 
who’s important to you,” said 
Mark Armour, who headed the bi- 
ography project for 15 years. “You 
can write about your grandfather, 
who played only four games in the 
majors, or about Mickey Mantle. 
It’s up to you.” 

No topic is too large or small for 
discourse at the current gather- 
ing, which has a packed agenda. 


In one ballroom on Thursday, 
Jean Afterman, assistant general 
manager for the Yankees, offered 
insight into how General Manager 
Brian Cashman makes personnel 
decisions. In another, the analyst 
Chuck Hildebrandt gave strong 
statistical evidence that batters 
and pitchers moving from the 
American League to the National 
League fare better than those 
changing in the other direction. 

“The American League is a 
stronger, tougher, better league 
than the National League,” Hilde- 
brandt said, backing this hypothe- 
sis with interleague results (a .551 
winning percentage for the Amer- 
ican League over 13 seasons) and 
eliciting passionate reactions 
from a divided crowd. 

“This is a real problem,” Hilde- 
brandt said. “The cause of this im- 
balance needs to be addressed. 
This can’t go on.” 

There was a liberal arts seg- 
ment as well. Anthony Salazar, an 
expert on Latino baseball, offered 
a presentation titled, “The Inte- 
gration of Baseball Cards and Chi- 
cano Pop Art.” The samples he ex- 
hibited drew some appreciation 
from the audience, and a few 


blank stares. 

The convention will carry on 
through Saturday with no short- 
age of topics or debate. Thornley, 
the official scorer, explained that 
baseball is a sport made for such 
scholarly examination. 

“It’s a lot easier to analyze than, 
say, football, which has so many 
moving parts,” he said. “You are- 
n’t overwhelmed.” 

Still, baseball is not always sim- 
ple. Thornley dissected the scor- 
ing rules of baseball and asked 
head-scratching questions of his 
audience. For example, if a reliev- 
er replaced a starting pitcher with 
a runner on first, and then that 
runner was called out after being 
struck by a batted ball, and the 
batter was granted first base, then 
whose earned run average would 
be affected if this new runner 
scored? 

Answer: The new runner is the 
reliever’s responsibility, not the 
starter’s, since the batter reached 
first on a play that was scored a 
single, not a force out. 

On it went like this, for hours at 
a time, in a handful of hotel ball- 
rooms. 

“We could have done four more 
days,” Appleman said. 

Next year’s convention is tenta- 
tively set for Pittsburgh, an an- 
nouncement that came as some 
relief to attendees who were not 
entirely happy about having to 
take the No. 7 train to Citi Field for 
a Mets game on Friday night. The 
comfortable confines of a hotel 
lobby or a friendly ballpark grand- 
stand are apparently more to their 
liking than the unknowns of New 
York City mass transit. 

Appleman was asked if he 
would classify himself, and this 
whole SABR bunch, as a society of 
nerds. 

“Yes, but we try to say it in a 
friendly, smiley way,” he replied. 



Paintings from the presentation “The Integration of Baseball Cards and Chicano Pop Art.” 


For One Night , at Least, 
Yankees Forget Worries 


By BILLY WITZ 

HOUSTON — One swing of the 
bat did not wipe away all the frus- 
tration of the last few weeks for 
the Yankees — the raft of injuries, 
the mounting losses — but watch- 
ing Brett 

YANKEES 13 Gardner 

ASTROS 4 crossing 

home plate 

on Friday suggested otherwise. 

Waiting for him were Ronald 
Torreyes, Austin Romine and Ty- 
ler Wade — each of whom re- 
ceived a fierce forearm bash from 
Gardner. 

Gardner’s grand slam put the 
finishing touch on an unexpected 
Yankees win, a resounding 13-4 
thumping of the Houston Astros. 

It was only the Yankees’ fifth 
win in their past 17 games. But it 
was emphatic, against the team 
with the best record in the majors, 
and cathartic, coming on the heels 
of the rookie Dustin Fowler’s sea- 
son-ending knee injury and a hell- 
ish travel day that saw them ar- 
rive from Chicago after dawn. 

That they did it by rallying after 
the departure of Astros starter 
Lance McCullers Jr., who had 
dominated in his previous two 
starts against them, made it all the 
more satisfying. 

The Yankees, trailing by 3-1 af- 
ter the fifth inning, scored five 
times after McCullers left with 
one out in the sixth. After Tor- 
reyes singled in a run, the Yankees 
got a two-out, game-tying single 
from the much-maligned Chris 


Carter. They put the game out of 
reach even for the Astros’ prolific 
offense when Gardner belted his 
homer in the seventh off the right- 
hander James Hoyt. 

The 3-2 slider that Gardner hit 
was similar to the one he hit 
nearly two months ago to beat the 
Chicago Cubs. 

But that came near the start of 
the season, when the Yankees 
were sailing. Lately, it has been a 
different story, much of it because 
of injuries. Another rookie, Clint 
Frazier, will be recalled Saturday 
from Class AAA Scranton/ Wilkes- 
Barre — and when he plays, he 
will be the 10 th player to make his 
major league debut for the Yan- 
kees this season. 

Other than Gardner, who fin- 
ished with six R.B.I., equaling a 
career high, it was largely the 
understudies who delivered. Tor- 
reyes, playing second base for the 
injured Starlin Castro, had three 
hits and two walks. Romine had 
two hits, walked and scored twice. 
And Carter, who was designated 
for assignment and then brought 
back, had two hits and two R.B.I. 

Aaron Judge was one of only 
two Yankees starters who did not 
have a hit. In his final at-bat, 
against Astros outfielder Nori 
Aoki, he flied out — but not before 
swinging through a hanging 
curveball — and cracked a slight 
smile. 

It was one of the rare times 
lately that the Yankees could af- 
ford to do so. 
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The Yankees’ Brett Gardner hit a seventh-inning grand slam 
against the Houston Astros in what was a cathartic victory. 


The Wounded Yankees 
Limp Into a Showdown 


From First Sports Page 

baseman Starlin Castro, shortstop 
Didi Gregorius, designated hitter 
Matt Holliday and center fielder 
Jacoby Ellsbury. (So, too, have 
fourth outfielder Aaron Hicks, 
starting pitcher C. C. Sabathia and 
relievers Aroldis Chapman and 
Adam Warren.) 

Two more starters might well 
have gone on the disabled list: left 
fielder Brett Gardner survived a 
nasty full-speed collision with 
Tampa Bay first baseman Rickie 
Weeks Jr. in early April, and Head- 
ley recently needed an epidural to 
relieve pain in his back. 

That leaves just one Yankee 
starter who has remained in one 
piece: Aaron Judge. 

That is fortunate for the team, 
since he has been the one carrying 
the Yankees, hitting .331, with 27 
home runs and 62 runs batted in — 
all three of those marks leading 
the American League. 

“This is a microcosm of life, and 
you have to move on,” Manager 
Joe Girardi said when asked be- 
fore Friday’s game if he wondered 
when the bad luck and bad results 
might stem. “Do our hearts not go 
out to a Clippard and a Fowler? 
Yes. Absolutely. And a Tyler 
Austin who was here a couple 
days and hurts — but we have a 
job to do and a responsibility.” 

Still, the Yankees took time 
shortly after they arrived at the 
ballpark on Friday to gather in the 
trainer’s room, where they had a 
FaceTime conversation with 
Fowler, who was scheduled to be 
released from the hospital later 
Friday night. 

“There’s not a whole lot you can 
say,” Headley said. “You just want 
to make sure he doesn’t feel like 
he’s alone. I can’t recall anything 
in the game being more cruel than 
that, this happening in the first in- 
ning of his first game. It makes 
you sick to your stomach. We were 
just telling him to keep his head 
up.” 

The injury hit Tyler Wade par- 
ticularly hard. He had played to- 
gether with Fowler for four years 
in the minor leagues and had been 
his roommate. 


“We’re as close as you can get,” 
said Wade, who made his own de- 
but Tuesday. 

Fowler was injured after collid- 
ing with an unpadded electrical 
box along the right-field line when 
he tried to catch a foul ball in the 
first inning. He is expected to re- 
cover in time for spring training. 

“Everything is as good as it can 
be right now,” Fowler told The 
New York Post on Friday in an in- 
terview from his hospital bed. He 
added, “It ruptured, but they were 
able to put it back in place and 
there wasn’t any issues, so they 
said it’s going to be a pretty pos- 
itive recovery.” 

Severe patellar tendon injuries 
are common in football and bas- 
ketball — sports that require cut- 
ting and planting that put addi- 
tional stress on knees — but they 
happen only occasionally in base- 
ball. Los Angeles Angels pitcher 
Garrett Richards tore his patellar 
tendon when he planted his right 
leg covering first base in 2014. He 
underwent surgery and returned 
the next season. Colorado Rockies 
outfielder Carlos Gonzalez also 
had surgery to repair his patellar 
tendon, but his injury was a 
chronic one. 

Despite the seeming cavalcade 
of injuries, many teams have had 
it far worse than the Yankees, ac- 
cording to the injury-tracking 
website ManGamesLost.com. 
Through last Saturday, the Yan- 
kees rank 27th in games lost to in- 
juries (190) — far behind Tampa 
Bay (752), the Los Angeles 
Dodgers (714) and the Seattle 
Mariners (666). The Yankees are 
18th in lost wins above replace- 
ment (1.42), well beyond the 
Mariners (5.23), the Toronto Blue 
Jays (5.22) and the Los Angeles 
Angels (4.41). 

“It’s been tough, but I think we 
know if we can weather the storm 
right now and get guys healthy 
and back, we have a lot of faith in 
the guys that are coming up, too,” 
said Warren, who is close to re- 
turning from the disabled list. “It 
definitely helps keep morale up 
that we haven’t played great the 
last several weeks, but we’re right 
there in it.” 
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SWIMMING 


Never Giving Up, a Veteran Extends a Streak and Sets an Example 


By KAREN CROUSE 

INDIANAPOLIS — The long- 
est active streak in U.S.A. Swim- 
ming was about to end and there 
did not seem to be much Elizabeth 
Beisel could do about it as she 
switched from the breaststroke to 
the freestyle in the women’s 400- 
meter individual medley final at 
the national championships. 

Since 2006, Beisel had graced 
every major American team in in- 
ternational competition, including 
three Olympics. But entering the 
final 100 meters of her race on 
Thursday night, she was a distant 
third behind Leah Smith and Ella 
Eastin. 

Beisel, 24, entered the race hop- 
ing to finish first or second and 
qualify for her sixth consecutive 
world championships, which will 
be held in Budapest in July. With 
that goal fading fast, Beisel had a 
decision to make: back off be- 
cause the oxygen debt was caus- 
ing her more discomfort with ev- 
ery stroke or fight through the 
burn to the finish. 

“The thought did cross my mind 
— if I’m not going to be first or sec- 
ond, what does it matter if I’m 
third, fourth or fifth because I’m 
not making this team,” Beisel said. 
“But in that moment it was like, if 
I’m going to finish a race, I’m go- 
ing to give it my all. It’s just my 
personality. It was a matter of 
pride.” 

After touching the wall nearly 
five seconds after Smith and al- 
most two seconds behind Eastin, 
Beisel made her way to their lanes 
at the Indiana University Natato- 
rium and offered her congratula- 
tions. “I’m handing you over the 
400 I.M. baton,” she told them. 

She was embracing Eastin 
when Beisel glanced at the score- 
board and saw that a DQ had re- 
placed Eastin’s time. “Oh my god, 
Ella, look,” she said. 

As Eastin’s ecstasy turned to 
agony, Beisel took in the fact that 
she had moved up a place, to sec- 
ond, extending her remarkable 
streak to 12 consecutive interna- 
tional events. 

“You go from cloud nine to rock 
bottom in three seconds,” Beisel 
said, referring to Eastin, who was 
disqualified for staying on her 
back for too long on the freestyle 
turn. She added: “I’m excited to 
be going to Budapest, but I did not 
make the team under circum- 
stances that I’m proud of.” 

Beisel’s longtime club coach, 
Chuck Batchelor, stood on the pool 
deck watching the scene unfold 
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Elizabeth Beisel, in the 400 individual medley, qualified for her 12th straight international event. 


and had a different reaction. Here 
was a teachable moment for his 
younger swimmers. “The lesson 
is never give up because you 
never know,” Batchelor said. “All 
of a sudden third place was second 
place. That’s why it is so impor- 
tant to always give an honest ef- 
fort.” 

For selfish reasons, Smith, 22, 
was glad she will have at least one 


more United States team camp to 
train alongside Beisel. “I’ve been 
in awe of her since she made her 
first national team at 13,” she said. 
“I think she’s a role model for ev- 
eryone on the national team.” 

Before Smith added the individ- 
ual medley to her repertory this 
summer, she was a freestyle spe- 
cialist who spent the past four 
years chasing Katie Ledecky’s 


feet in the 800- and 1,500-meter 
races. If anyone could appreciate 
the competing thoughts jockeying 
for Beisel’s attention in the final 
100 of Thursday’s I.M., it was 
Smith, who at last summer’s Rio 
de Janeiro Olympics finished 16 
seconds behind Ledecky in the 
800 and five seconds behind her in 
the 400 freestyle. 

“She finishes in most races very 
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A disqualification moved Beisel, left, into second place after the 
400 individual medley, which was won by Leah Smith, right. 


far ahead of me,” Smith said, refer- 
ring to Ledecky. “You could even 
argue if Katie’s that far ahead of 
you and you’re that far ahead of 
everyone else, you could just not 
try as much.” 

But Smith said she has never 
given any less than her best effort 
from start to finish. “It’s about 
pride and dignity and putting it all 
on the line,” she said. 

You do not make a dozen con- 
secutive international teams in a 
time-intensive sport like swim- 
ming without making plenty of 
sacrifices. Between 2005, when 
Beisel competed in her first world 
championship trials, and the 2016 
Games, where she made her third 
straight Olympic final in the 400 
I.M., she never took a vacation, 
never took a trip that did not in- 
volve swimming. 

After her sixth-place finish in 
Rio de Janeiro, Beisel dedicated 
this year to saying yes to every op- 
portunity. She traveled to Iceland 
to visit a friend she had swum with 
at the University of Florida. She 
trekked around the world with her 
longtime United States national 
team roommate, Allison Schmitt. 
She visited Alaska with another 
friend. 

Beisel, who earned her under- 
graduate degree in communica- 
tions, also found time to work in 
the sports department at her local 
NBC affiliate in Providence, R.I. 
She interviewed athletes from al- 
most every sport except swim- 
ming and became proficient in 
putting together story packages. 

“I just did things I never would 
have been able to do if I had been 
training heavily,” Beisel said, add- 
ing, “Honestly, it was the happiest 
year of my life.” 


The time away from heavy 
training gave Beisel a glimpse of 
her future, and she was excited 
about what she saw. “I think what 
those months showed me is that 
there is a life after swimming and 
retirement isn’t scary,” Beisel 
said. 

Batchelor, normally a stickler 
about his athletes committing 100 
percent to their training, was 
happy to make an exception for 
Beisel at this stage in her career. If 
she came to the pool five days in a 
row and then missed the next four 
days, he said nothing. 

“Even though philosophically, 
as a coach you tell your kids 
they’re either all in or out, I felt 
like what she gave to the sport for 
the last however many years, I en- 
joyed seeing her have a good time, 
and in a way she had earned that,” 
he said. 

In April, Beisel threw herself 
back into training for one last 
world championships selection 
meet. At her first, in 2005, she fin- 
ished 22nd in the 200 backstroke. 
Two years later, she made her first 
world championships squad and 
placed 12th in the 200 backstroke. 
At the 2011 world championships, 
Beisel won the 400 I.M. The next 
year, she won the silver medal in 
the event at the London Olympics 
in a personal best of 4 minutes 
31.27 seconds. 

On Thursday, Beisel clocked a 
4:38.55. With another month of 
training, she is sure she can do 
better. “Am I a medal contender? 
Probably not,” she said. “I bring 
more leadership to the table than 
medals. That’s what I’m really ex- 
cited about. I have one more 
chance to really show these young 
’uns what to do.” 


CYCLING 


Scars 

Behind 

His 

Story 


From First Sports Page 

His arrival at the Tour de 
France, though, has come much, 
much later. Certainly much later 
than he expected. The scars on 
his left leg can tell the story of 
why. 

He was supposed to ride the 
Tour three years ago. But in the 
weeks leading up to it, he 
crashed into a guardrail going 
more than 60 miles per hour, 
breaking his left leg in multiple 
places, shattering bones, sever- 
ing a tendon and partially tear- 
ing a ligament. The scars on his 
leg today are a road map of suf- 
fering, zigzagging around his 
knee and down his leg. 

Those scars, once red and 
angry, hinted that Phinney 
should quit the sport. They also 
were constant reminders of a 
doctor’s words : “You’ll probably 
never run again.” 

He didn’t ride a bike for six 
months and needed crutches to 
walk for nine. He didn’t race for 
more than a year. A contempla- 
tive guy, he took the time to step 
back and think. He painted and 
drew. He took flying lessons. 

He also tried not to complain. 
After all, how could he when his 
father — once so physical that he 
was nicknamed Thor — was 
battling Parkinson’s disease and 
having trouble with his mobility? 

“I thought about how my life 
would be so different without 
cycling,” Taylor Phinney said in a 
telephone call on Thursday. “I 
learned so much about the grand 
scale of the world and how small 
the cycling bubble is within this 
whole scheme of things. And that 
life would be O.K. for me if I 
never raced a bike again.” 

When he did race a bike again, 
though, he was a calmer Phin- 
ney. “Obsessive Taylor died when 
I broke my leg,” he said. 

The weight of having to suc- 
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ceed, he decided, was gone. After 
five operations, after so much 
unexpected physical and emo- 
tional pain, it was time to just 
enjoy cycling. 

In 2016, with a titanium rod 
running the length of his tibia, he 
won a time trial at the United 
States nationals and made the 
team for the Rio Olympics. A 
different kind of victory came in 
January. On a late-night walk 
back to his hotel from a friend’s 
house, he realized that, for once, 
his left leg wasn’t bothering him. 
So he sprinted a whole block. 
Might as well have been a mile. 

“I wanted to do it, just in case 
a bear was chasing me or a girl I 
like got her purse stolen and I 
wanted to run after the guy that 


took it,” Phinney said. “I just 
needed to do it.” 

He calls it his Forrest Gump 
moment, when the invisible 
braces on his legs blew off as he 
ran and ran. Back in Boulder, 
Colo., his mother received a text: 
“I just ran for a block. Whoa, I 
haven’t done that in three years.” 

“He literally didn’t have the 
strength or flexibility to run 
before that,” Carpenter-Phinney 
said. “You really can’t underplay 
just how serious his injury was, 
how life-changing.” 

It has not been all successes. 

In February, Phinney slipped off 
the steps of his team bus and fell 
on his bad knee. In April, he 
crashed at the Tour of Flanders 
and sustained a concussion. In 


May, he crashed at the Tour of 
California. His leg still bothers 
him enough to require an hour or 
two of rehab every day. Some- 
times he walks with a limp. 

But at the Tour de Suisse, a 
mountainous nine-stage race 
that ended on June 18, Phinney 
bounced back. And that was 
when Jonathan Vaughters, the 
manager of the Cannondale- 
Drapac squad, concluded that he 
had to pick Phinney for the Tour 
de France. 

“I’ve never seen a rider that 
can regain a high level of fitness 
as fast as he can,” Vaughters 
said. “If it were any other rider, 
no way would he make the Tour 
de France team. But this guy 
deserves it.” 


Vaughters’s team, one of three 
teams based in the United States, 
goes out of its way to sign Ameri- 
can riders, and it has all three of 
the Americans entered in this 
year’s Tour. That means Phinney 
and the other two — Andrew 
Talansky and Nathan Brown — 
will ride together, which might 
make them easier to spot. Phin- 
ney doesn’t mind being in the 
minority, though. He calls his 
squad America’s Team, and in 
the days before the Tour, he 
urged American viewers to get 
behind it. 

The team’s first chance will 
come on Saturday in the Tour’s 
first stage: an 8.7-mile time trial. 
The stage fits Phinney’s exper- 
tise, and so it offers a rare 


chance for an American to slip 
on the leader’s yellow jersey 
again — even if for only a day. 

Phinney’s goal for the Tour is 
less grand. He just wants to cross 
the finish line in Paris. “I’m just 
so grateful that my body is at a 
point where I can do this,” he 
said. 

He said he had considered 
getting a small tattoo of the word 
“Paris” on one of his thighs, a 
constant reminder of that goal 
that would hide under the bottom 
seam of his shorts. But the tattoo 
would need time to heal, and so 
he nixed it. 

If he arrives in Paris with the 
rest of the peloton in three 
weeks, he can always get the 
tattoo there. Finally, he’s ready. 
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Venus Williams Faces Wrongful-Death Suit 


By MALIKA ANDREWS 

The daughter of a man killed in a car 
crash involving the tennis star Venus 
Williams has filed a wrongful-death 
lawsuit against her. 

Williams was crossing an intersec- 
tion in her Toyota S.U.V. in Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla., around 1 p.m. on June 9, 
when, according to a police report, she 
collided with a car being driven by 
Linda Barson. Barson’s husband, Je- 
rome, 78, was a passenger in the car, 
and he died on June 22 from injuries he 
sustained in the crash. 

According to the lawsuit, filed on 
Thursday and obtained by The New 
York Times, Linda Barson, 68, also 
sustained injuries, including “a 
cracked sternum, shattered right arm, 
broken wrist, hand and fingers.” 

Williams, who arrived in London on 
Wednesday to prepare for her 20th 
Wimbledon tournament, made her 
first public comments about the crash 


Ben Rothenberg contributed reporting 
from London. 


with a post on her Facebook page Fri- 
day evening. 

Williams wrote that she was “heart- 
broken by this accident. My heartfelt 
condolences go out to the family and 
friends of Jerome Barson and I contin- 
ue to keep them in my thoughts and 
prayers.” 

The accident happened as 
Williams’s car was crossing the inter- 
section at about 5 miles per hour and 
Barson’s car ran into it, the report said. 
It said Williams was at fault for “vio- 
lating the right of way” of the other ve- 
hicle, although she was not cited. A po- 
lice spokesman said on Thursday that 
the accident remained under investi- 
gation. Williams was physically un- 
harmed in the crash. 

Neither driver was suspected of 
driving under the influence of alcohol 
or drugs or of being distracted by elec- 
tronics or other factors, according to 
the police report. 

Witnesses told investigators that 
Williams ran a red light just as Bar- 
son’s car entered the intersection on a 
green light. 


“The driver of V2 (Barson) advised 
she proceeded thru the intersection 
when VI (Williams) cut across in front 
of V2, and V2 was unable to avoid 
crashing into VI,” the police report 
said. 

According to the lawsuit, filed in 
Palm Beach County by Barson’s 
daughter, Audrey Gassner-Dunayer, 
“the resulting impact caused exten- 
sive damage to both vehicles.” 

“The front end of the Hyundai Ac- 
cent was crushed, the front windshield 
shattered, the airbags deployed, there 
was crush damage to the rear on the 
driver’s side, and the back window was 
shattered,” the lawsuit said. “The 
Defendant’s Toyota Sequoia was also 
severely damaged.” 

After a practice session on Friday in 
London, Williams’s coach, David Witt, 
said that she arrived in England on 
Wednesday morning and practiced on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

“It’s tough on her, but she’s trying to 
stay positive and taking it one day at a 
time,” Witt said of the accident. “She 
wants to focus on the tennis here.” 
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Katie Ledecky won the womens 400-meter freestyle at the United States National Championships on Friday. 


SWIMMING 


Ledecky Wins a Third Title , in Record Time 


Katie Ledecky led from start to finish in the 400-meter 
freestyle Friday night for her third title of the week at the 
United States National Championships in Indianapolis. 

Ledecky broke her own United States Open record with 
a time of 3 minutes 58.44 seconds. Leah Smith was second 
in 4:03.77 — the third time this week the two swimmers 
finished first and second. Ledecky has qualified in four in- 
dividual events for this month’s world championships. 

BASEBALL 

Feldman Helps Reds Shut Out Cubs 

Scott Feldman held Chicago’s depleted lineup to two 
singles over seven innings, Adam Duvall hit a three-run 
homer, and the Reds thumped the Cubs, 5-0, in Cincinnati. 

Feldman (7-5) did not allow a hit until Ian Happ singled 
with two outs in the sixth inning. Addison Russell singled in 
the seventh. Feldman struck out seven and walked two. 
around the majors Adeiny Hechavarria hit a tying single 
in the ninth inning and Steven Souza followed with a three- 
run homer in the 10th to carry the Tampa Bay Rays past the 
Orioles, 6-4, in Baltimore. • Jason Vargas picked up his 
American League-leading 12 th victory, Eric Hosmer hit a 
three-run homer and the Kansas City Royals defeated the 
visiting Minnesota Twins, 8-1. 


TENNIS 

Djokovic Reaches Final in England 

Novak Djokovic advanced to his third final of 2017 by 
beating Daniil Medvedev, 6-4, 6-4, at England’s Eastbourne 
International. 

The top-seeded Djokovic will meet second-seeded Gael 
Monfils in the championship match. 

In the women’s tournament, Caroline Wozniacki played 
through an abdominal injury to beat Heather Watson, 6-2, 
3-6, 7-5, in a semifinal. In the final she will face Karolina 
Pliskova, who advanced after Johanna Konta pulled out of 
their semifinal because of a spine injury. 

HOCKEY 

Capitals Retain Defenseman Orlov 

Washington re-signed defenseman Dmitry Orlov to a 
six-year, $30.6 million deal. 

Orlov will count $5.1 million against the salary cap 
through the 2022-23 season. General Manager Brian Ma- 
cLellan announced the deal. 

Orlov, a 25-year-old Russian, was the Capitals’ most- 
improved player last season. He scored six goals and had a 
career-high 27 assists and 33 points in 82 games. 
tampa bay zeros in on girardi The Lightning and defense- 
man Dan Girardi are negotiating, and a deal appeared to be 
imminent, multiple news media outlets reported. Girardi, 
33, had his contract bought out by the Rangers. 


GOLF 

Swede Holds Two-Shot Lead in Maryland 

David Lingmerth of Sweden shot his second straight 
five-under-par 65 at the PGA Tour’s Quicken Loans Na- 
tional to extend his lead to two shots over Australia’s Geoff 
Ogilvy in Potomac, Md. Ogilvy also shot a 65. 

Lingmerth used his reliable fade off the tee to avoid 
trouble and set up birdie opportunities. He has gone 34 
straight holes without a bogey. 

in the hunt for her first title Danielle Kang, 24, who has 

never won a tournament during her six years as a pro, 
earned a share of the second-round lead at the KPMG 
Women’s PGA Championship in Olympia Fields, 111. Sei 
Young Kim, the L.P.G.A. Tour’s 2015 rookie of the year and a 


All news by The Associated Press unless noted. 
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The five-year contract extension for Oakland guard 
Gabe Jackson was reportedly worth $56 million. 


six-time winner on tour, was tied for the lead. Kang and Kim 
each shot five-under 66s to reach seven-under 135. 
two on top at u.s. senior open Kenny Perry shot a six-under 
64 at the PGA Tour Champions’ United States Senior Open 
to share the lead with Kirk Triplett at a record 11-under 
through two rounds in Peabody, Mass. 
pair tied for lead in France Alexander Bjork of Sweden and 
Adrian Otaegui of Spain shared the lead at eight-under at 
the European Tour’s French Open before play was sus- 
pended by rain in Guyancourt. Otaegui shot a five-under 66 
after making six birdies. Bjork joined him at the top of the 
leaderboard after making up three shots in 13 holes. 


PRO FOOTBALL 

Raiders Come to Terms With Guard 

Oakland agreed to a five-year extension to keep guard 
Gabe Jackson under contract through the 2022 season, ac- 
cording to multiple news media reports. 

The deal was reportedly worth $56 million. 

Jackson has been a key part of the Raiders’ offensive 
line since being drafted in the third round in 2014. Accord- 
ing to Pro Football Focus, he did not allow a sack in 628 
pass-block snaps last season, the best rate for any guard in 
the league. 

ravens tight end suspended again Baltimore tight end Dar- 
ren Waller was suspended without pay for at least one year 
for violating the N.F.L.’s substance-abuse policy. It was the 
second time Waller has been suspended by the league for 
substance abuse. 


DOG RACING 

Greyhounds Test Positive for Cocaine 

A second Florida greyhound trainer had his license sus- 
pended after state officials said dogs had tested positive for 
cocaine. 

Documents from the Florida Department of Business 
and Professional Regulation indicated that at least 12 an- 
imals in the care of the trainer Charles McClellan tested 
positive for the drug. The dogs raced at Bestbet Orange 
Park near Jacksonville. 

In a statement, the park said it supported the swift ac- 
tion taken by the state in suspending McClellan’s license. 

In May, the state revoked the license of a St. Petersburg 
trainer after dogs were found with cocaine in their systems. 


I BASEBALL I 

A.L. STANDINGS 




East 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Boston 

44 

35 

.557 


Yankees 

43 

35 

.551 

7? 

Tampa Bay 

42 

40 

.512 

” 31/2 

Baltimore 

39 

40 

.494 

5 

Toronto 

37 

41 

.474 

6 V 2 

Central 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Cleveland 

42 

36 

.538 

- 

Minnesota 

40 

38 

.513 

2 

Kansas City 

39 

39 

.500 

3 

Detroit 

35 

43 

.449 

7 

Chicago 

34 

44 

.436 

8 

West 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Houston 

54 

27 

.667 


Los Angeles 

42 

41 

.506 

1 3 

Texas 

39 

40 

.494 

14 

Seattle 

39 

41 

.488 

141/2 

Oakland 

35 

44 

.443 

18 


FRIDAY 

Yankees 13, Houston 4 

Tampa Bay 6, Baltimore 4, 10 innings 

Cleveland at Detroit, ppd. 

Boston at Toronto 
Texas at Chicago White Sox 
Kansas City 8, Minnesota 1 
Atlanta at Oakland 
Seattle at L.A. Angels 
SATURDAY 

Yankees (Montgomery 6-4) at Hous- 
ton (Martes 2-0), 7:15 
Boston (Sale 10-3) at Toronto 
(Liriano 4-3), 1:07 
Cleveland (Carrasco 8-3) at Detroit 
(Zimmermann 5-5), 1:10, 1st game 
Texas (Hamels 2-0) at Chicago 
White Sox (Holland 5-7), 2:10 
Minnesota (Berrios 7-2) at Kansas 
City (Farrell 0-0), 2:15, 1st game 
Atlanta (Dickey 6-5) at Oakland 
(Cotton 5-7), 4:05 
Tampa Bay (Odorizzi 4-3) at Balti- 
more (Bundy 8-6), 4:05 
Cleveland (Merritt 0-0) at Detroit 
(Boyd 2-5), 7:15, 2nd game 
Minnesota (Jorge 0-0) at Kansas 
City (Hammel 4-6), 8:35, 2nd game 
Seattle (Gaviglio 3-2) at L.A. Angels 
(Nolasco 3-9), 10:07 

SUNDAY 

Yankees at Houston, 2:10 
Boston at Toronto, 1:07 
Cleveland at Detroit, 1:10 
Tampa Bay at Baltimore, 1:35 
Texas at Chicago White Sox, 2:10 
Minnesota at Kansas City, 2:15 
Seattle at L.A. Angels, 3:37 
Atlanta at Oakland, 4:05 


N.L. STANDINGS 


East 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Washington 

47 

33 

.588 

- 

Atlanta 

37 

41 

.474 

9 

Mets 

37 

42 

.468 

9V2 

Miami 

35 

43 

.449 

11 

Philadelphia 

26 

52 

.333 

20 

Central 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Milwaukee 

43 

39 

.524 

- 

Chicago 

40 

40 

.500 

2 

St. Louis 

38 

41 

.481 

31/2 

Pittsburgh 

37 

43 

.463 

5 

Cincinnati 

34 

45 

.430 

71/2 

West 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Los Angeles 

53 

28 

.654 

- 

Arizona 

50 

30 

.625 

21/2 

Colorado 

47 

34 

.580 

6 

San Diego 

33 

46 

.418 

19 

San Francisco 

31 

51 

.378 

221/2 


FRIDAY 

Mets 2, Philadelphia 1 
Cincinnati 5, Chicago Cubs 0 
San Francisco 13, Pittsburgh 5 
Milwaukee 3, Miami 2 
St. Louis 8, Washington 1 
Colorado at Arizona 
Atlanta at Oakland 
L.A. Dodgers at San Diego 
SATURDAY 

Philadelphia (Hellickson 5-5) at 
Mets (Wheeler 3-5), 4:10 
Atlanta (Dickey 6-5) at Oakland 
(Cotton 5-7), 4:05 
San Francisco (Moore 3-8) at Pitts- 
burgh (Kuhl 2-6), 4:05 
Chicago Cubs (Butler 4-2) at Cincin- 
nati (Stephens 0-0), 4:10 
Miami (TBD) at Milwaukee (Davies 
8-4), 4:10 

Washington (Gonzalez 7-2) at St. 
Louis (Wacha 4-3), 7:15 
Colorado (Chatwood 6-8) at Arizona 
(Greinke 9-4), 10:10 
L.A. Dodgers (Hill 4-4) at San Diego 
(TBD), 10:10 

SUNDAY 

Philadelphia at Mets, 1:10 
Chicago Cubs at Cincinnati, 1:10 
San Francisco at Pittsburgh, 1:35 
Miami at Milwaukee, 2:10 
Atlanta at Oakland, 4:05 
Colorado at Arizona, 4:10 
L.A. Dodgers at San Diego, 4:40 
Washington at St. Louis, 8:05 


METS 2, PHILLIES 1 


Philadelphia ab r 

Herrera cf 3 0 

Nava ph 1 0 

Neshek p 00 

Galvis ss 4 0 

Altherr rf-cf 4 0 

Joseph 1b 40 

Franco 3b 4 0 

Williams If 3 0 

Knapp c 2 1 

Kelly 2b 3 0 

Lively p 2 0 

Morgan p 0 0 

Perkins ph-rf 1 0 

Totals 31 1 

New York ab r 

Granderson cf 3 0 

Cabrera 2b 4 0 

Cespedes If 4 0 

Bruce rf 3 0 

Flores 3b 4 0 

Reed p 0 0 

Rivera 1b 3 1 

Reyes ss 2 1 

d’Arnaud c 3 0 

deGrom p 1 0 

Nimmo ph 1 0 

Blevins p 0 0 

Sewald p 0 0 

Reynolds 3b 0 0 

Totals 28 2 


h bi bb so avg. 

0 0 0 2 .251 

0 0 0 0 .281 

0 0 0 0 - 

0 0 0 1 .248 

0 0 0 2 .279 

0 0 0 1 .246 

0 0 0 1 .219 

1 0 0 1 .333 

10 11 .255 

1 1 0 2 .204 

0 0 0 2 .200 

0 0 0 0 .500 

1 0 0 0 .143 

4 1 1 13 

h bi bb so avg. 

1110 .236 
1 0 0 0 .263 

1 0 0 0 .297 

0 0 1 1 .267 

0 0 0 1 .281 


I u u u .coo 

10 10 .202 
1 1 0 0 .230 

0 0 1 1 .286 

0 0 0 1 .286 

0 0 0 0 - 

0 0 0 0 .000 

0 0 0 0 .188 

6 2 4 4 


Philadelphia 000 010 000—1 4 0 
New York 010 100 OOx— 2 6 0 


LOB— Philadelphia 4, New York 6. 2B— 
Perkins (1), Rivera (10). 3B— Knapp (1), 
Reyes (4). RBIs— Kelly (8), Granderson 
(34), d’Arnaud (27). SB— Knapp (1). DP— 
Philadelphia 2 

Philadelphia ip h rerbbso np era 

LivelyLl -3 61/3 5 2 2 4 2 105 3.72 

Morgan 2/3 0 0 0 0 1 10 6.75 

Neshek 1 1 0 0 0 1 19 0.57 

New York ip h r er bb so np era 

deGromW8-3 7 3 1 1 1 12 111 3.55 

BlevinsH12 2/3 1 0 0 0 1 12 2.60 

SewaldH3 1/3 0 0 0 0 0 7 4.41 

ReedS13-15 1 0 0 0 0 0 7 2.68 

T— 2:38. A— 37,134 (41,922). 

M.L.B. CALENDAR 

July 7 — Last day to sign for amateur 
draft picks subject to deadline. 

July 11 — All-Star Game, Miami. 

July 30 — Hall of Fame inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 

Aug. 16-17 — Ow ners’ meetings, 

Chicago. 

Sept. 1 — Active rosters expand to 40 
Dlavers. 


GOLF 


QUICKEN LOANS NATIONAL 

TPC Potomac at Avenel Farm 
POTOMAC, MD. 

Purse: $7.1 million 
Yardage: 7,107; Par: 70 
Second Round 

David Lingmerth 6565—130 -10 

Geoff Ogilvy 67-65 — 132 -8 

Daniel Summerhays 6668—134 -6 

Arjun Atwal 6867—135 -5 

Sung Kang 6669—135 -5 

Nick Taylor 6670—136 4 

Ricky Barnes 6868—136 4 

Harris English 7067—137 -3 

Johnson Wagner 6671—137 -3 

Michael Kim 6969—138 -2 

Tyrone Van Aswegen 72-66—138 -2 

Danny Lee 7068—138 -2 

Kyle Refers 7088—138 -2 

Bryson DeChambeau 67-71—138 -2 

Marc Leishman 6672—138 -2 

Andrew Loupe 7069—1 39 -1 

Keegan Bradley 71-68—139 -1 

Patrick Reed 67-72—139 -1 

Bill Haas 69-70—139 -1 

Peter Malnati 72-67—139 -1 

Martin Laird 67-72—139 -1 

Curtis Luck 6671-139 -1 

Jason Kokrak 72-68—140 E 

Charles Howell III 71-69 — 140 E 

James Hahn 67-73—140 E 

Kyle Stanley 7070—140 E 

Kevin Streelman 6672—140 E 

Spencer Levin 7070—140 E 

Cameron Percy 7070—140 E 

Sam Saunders 6672—140 E 

Ben Martin 6673—141 +1 

Robert Streb 7071—141 +1 

Seamus Power 72-69 — 141 +1 

Trey Mullinax 71-70—141 +1 

Brian Gay 7071—141 +1 

Zac Blair 67-74—141 +1 

WOMEN’S RGA CHAMPIONSHIP 


Olympia Fields Country Club (North Course) 
OLYMPIA FIELDS, ILL. 

Purse: $3.5 million 
Yardage: 6,588; Par: 71 (36-35) 

Second Round 

Danielle Kang 6966—135 -7 

Sei Young Kim 6966-135 -7 

Amy Yang 6671—136 8 

Jodi Ewart Shadoff 7086—136 8 

Brittany Lincicome 7086—136 8 

Chella Choi 6670-136 8 

Mi Hyang Lee 6987—136 8 

Moriya Jutanugam 6988—137 -5 

So Yeon Ryu 6988—137 -5 

Sarah Jane Smith 7087 — 137 -5 

Brooke Henderson 6889—137 -5 

Aditi Ashok 6989—138 4 

Lydia Ko 7088—138 4 

Michelle Wie 6670—138 4 

Marina Alex 7188—139 -3 

Klara Spilkova 7188—139 -3 

Gerina Piller 7386—139 -3 

Ally McDonald 6970—139 -3 

Lexi Thompson 7069—139 -3 

Haru Nomura 7386—139 -3 

Kim Kaufman 6671—139 -3 

Emily Pedersen 6671—139 -3 

Nelly Korda 6970—139 -3 

In Gee Chun 7386—139 -3 

Candie Kung 7188—139 -3 

Jane Park 7188—139 -3 

Angel Yin 7189—140 -2 

Inbee Park 7387—140 -2 

Gaby Lopez 6672—140 -2 

Kelly Shon 7783—140 -2 

Brittany Altomare 67-73—140 -2 

Caroline Hedwall 7070—140 -2 

Alison Lee 6672—140 -2 

Cariota Ciganda 7189—140 -2 

Ashleigh Buhai 7071—141 -1 

Sung Hyun Park 71-70—141 -1 

Wei-Ung Hsu 6972—141 -1 

LeeAnne Pace 7289—141 -1 

Jiyai Shin 7071—141 -1 

Stacy Lewis 7487—141 -1 

U.S. SENIOR OPEN 


Salem CC 
PEABODY MASS. 


Purse: $3.75 million 


Yardage: 6,815; Par: 70 


Partial Second Round 


Kirk Triplett 

. . 62-67 — 129 

Kenny Perry 

. .6564-129 

Doug Garwood 

. .6467—131 

Scott Verplank 

. . 6666-132 

Bernhard Langer 

. .6765-132 

Tom Lehman 

. .6568-133 

Fred Couples 

. .6865-133 

Paul Goydos 

. .6568-133 

Jerry Smith 

. . 6569-134 

Paul Broadhurst 

. . 6767—134 

Olin Browne 

. .63-73-136 

David Frost 

. . 7066-136 

Glen Day 

. . 6967—136 

Jeff Sluman 

. .6868-136 

Stephen Ames 

. . 7066-136 

Jeff Maggert 

. .6769-136 

Barry Lane 

. . 6372-137 

Mike Goodes 

. .67-70-137 

Michael Allen 

. . 6869-137 

Lee Janzen 

. . 6869-137 

Vijay Singh 

. .7067-137 

Duffy Waldorf 

. . 6372-137 

Jesper Pamevik 

. .7067-137 

Tom Watson 

..6969-138 

Miguel Angel Jimenez 

. . 67-71—138 

Roger Chapman 

. . 6370-138 

Todd McCorkle 

. . 6371-139 

Mike Small 

. .67-72—139 

Brad Bryant 

. .7168-139 

Jerry Kelly 

. . 6371-139 

Steve Flesch 

. .7168-139 

Corey Pavin 

. . 6373-139 

Ian Woosnam 

. .7069-139 

Billy Andrade 

. .7267—139 

Brandt Jobe 

. . 7069-139 

Scott Dunlap 

. . 6371-139 

Scott Parel 

. . 6371-139 

Miguel Angel Martin 

. .6970-139 

Billy Mayfair 

. .67-72—139 


Scott McCarron 7287—139 


-11 

-11 


-7 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

-2 

-2 

-2 

-1 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 
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HNA OPEN DE FRANCE 


Le Golf National 
GUYANCOURT, FRANCE 
Purse: $7 million 
Yardage: 7,249; Par: 71 
Second Round 

Adrian Otaegui, Spain 

Peter Uihlein, United States . . 
Tommy Fleetwood, England . . 
Alexander Bjork, Sweden .... 

Paul Waring, England 

Nathan Kimsey, England .... 

Graham Storm, England 

Ross Fisher, England 

Thomas Pieters, Belgium .... 

Robert Rock, England 

Bradley Dredge, Wales 

Gregory Bourdy, France 

Lee Westwood, England 

Andy Sullivan, England 

Rikard Karlberg, Sweden .... 
Roamin Langasque, France . . 
Thorbjorn Olesen, Denmark . . 


68- 66-134 
67-67—134 

67- 68-135 
66-69-135 
64-72—136 
66-70-136 
71-66—137 

70- 67—137 
66-71—137 

71- 67-138 

69- 69-138 

70- 68-138 

71- 67-138 

68- 70-138 

68- 70-138 
73-65-138 

69- 69-138 


I SOCCER 1 

M.L.S. STANDINGS 




EAST 

w 

L 

T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

Toronto FC 

10 

2 

5 

35 

30 

15 

Chicago 

10 

3 

4 

34 

31 

17 

New York City FC 10 

5 

3 

33 

34 

21 

Orlando City 

7 

6 

5 

26 

20 

26 

Columbus 

8 

9 

1 

25 

29 

30 

Atlanta United FC 

7 

7 

3 

24 

33 

25 

Red Bulls 

7 

8 

2 

23 

17 

23 

New England 

5 

7 

5 

20 

27 

25 

Philadelphia 

5 

7 

4 

19 

21 

20 

Montreal 

4 

5 

6 

18 

24 

26 

D.C. United 

5 

9 

3 

18 

12 

25 

WEST 

W 

L 

T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

Kansas City 

8 

4 

6 

30 

22 

12 

FC Dallas 

6 

3 

7 

25 

23 

15 

Houston 

7 

6 

4 

25 

30 

25 

Portland 

7 

7 

4 

25 

31 

28 

San Jose 

6 

6 

5 

23 

18 

21 

Los Angeles 

6 

6 

4 

22 

25 

24 

Vancouver 

6 

6 

3 

21 

21 

21 

Seattle 

5 

7 

6 

21 

22 

27 

Minnesota United 

5 

10 

3 

18 

25 

41 

Real Salt Lake 

5 

11 

2 

17 

17 

37 

Colorado 

5 

10 

1 

16 

15 

23 

NOTE: Three points for victory, one point for tie. 

Friday's Game 






Orlando City 1 , Real Salt Lake 0 



Saturday's Games 





D.C. United at Montreal, 7 p.m. 



Portland at Sporting Kansas City, 7 p.m. 

Toronto FC at FC Dallas, 7 p.m. 



Vancouver at Chicago, 7 p.m. 



Atlanta United FC at Columbus, 7:30 p.m. 

Houston at Colorado, 9 

p.m 




Los Angeles at San Jose, 10:30 p.m. 


U.S. MEN'S SOCCER SCHEDULE 


All Times EDT 
(Won 3, Lost 0, Tied 4) 

Sunday, Jan. 29 — United States 0, Serbia 0 
Friday, Feb. 3 — United States 1 , Jamaica 0 
q-Friday, March 24 — United States 6, 
Honduras 0 

q-Tuesday, March 28 — Panama 1, United 
States 1 

Saturday, June 3 — United States 1, 
Venezuela 1 

q-Thursday, June 8 — United States 2, 

Trinidad and Tobago 0 

q8unday, June 11 — United States 1, Mexico 1 

Saturday, July 1 — vs. Ghana at East 

Hartford, Conn., 4:45 p.m. 

a-Saturday, July 8 — vs. Panama at 

Nashville, Tenn., 4:30 p.m. 

a-Wednesday, July 12 — vs. Martinique at 

Tampa, Fla., 9 p.m. 

a-Saturday, July 15 — vs. Nicaragua at 
Cleveland, 7 p.m. 

q-Friday, Sept. 1 — vs. Costa Rica at 
Harrison, N.J. 

q-Tuesday, Sept. 5 — at Honduras at San 
Pedro Sula, Honduras 
q-Friday, Oct. 6 — vs. Panama at Orlando, Fla. 
q-Tuesday, Oct. 10 — at Trinidad and 
Tobago at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 

a-CONCACAF Gold Cup 
a-World Cud Qualifier 


TENNIS 


AEGON INTERNATIONAL 

Devonshire Park 
EASTBOURNE, ENGLAND 
Singles 
Men 

Semifinals 

Novak Djokovic (1), Serbia, d. Daniil 
Medvedev, Russia, 6-4, 6-4. Gael Monfils 
(2), France, d. Richard Gasquet (7), France, 
6-2, 6-7 (7), 7-6 (4). 

Women 

Semifinals 

Karolina Pliskova (3), Czech Republic, 
d. Johanna Konta (5), Britain, walkover. 
Caroline Wozniacki (6), Denmark, d. 
Heather Watson, Britain, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5. 

Doubles 

Men 

Semifinals 

Bob and Mike Bryan (1), United States, 
d. Andre Begemann, Germany, and Andres 
Molteni, Argentina, 7-6 (1), 6-4. Rohan 
Bopanna, India, and Andre Sa, Brazil, d. 
Robin Haase, Netherlands, and Dominic 
Inglot, Britain, 7-6 (4), 3-6, 11-9. 
Championship 

Bob and Mike Bryan (1), United States, 
d. Rohan Bopanna, India, and Andre Sa, 
Brazil, 6-7 (4), 6-4, 10-3. 

Women 

Semifinals 

Ashleigh Barty and Casey Dellacqua, 

Australia, d. Timea Babos, Hungary, and 
Andrea Hlavackova (3), Czech Republic, 6-2, 
68. Chan Yung-jan, Taiwan, and Martina 
Hingis (2), Switzerland, d. Nicole Melichar, 
United States, and Anna Smith, Britain, 68, 6-1 . 

ANTALYA OPEN 

Antalya Tennis Arena 
ANTALYA, TURKEY 
Singles 
Semifinals 

Yuichi Sugita, Japan, d. Marcos 
Baghdatis, Cyprus, 6-3, 6-7 (7), 4-1, retired. 
Adrian Mannarino, France, d. Andreas 
Seppi, Italy, 6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles 

Championship 

Robert Lindstedt, Sweden, and Aisam- 
ul-Haq Qureshi (1), Pakistan, d. Oliver 
Marach, Austria, and Mate Pavic (2), 
Croatia, 7-5, 4-1, retired. 

WIMBLEDON SEEDS 

The All England Lawn Tennis & Croquet Club 

LONDON 

July 3-16 

(Ranking in parentheses) 

Men 

1. Andy Murray, Britain (1) 

2. Novak Djokovic, Serbia (4) 

3. Roger Federer, Switzerland (5) 

4. Rafael Nadal, Spain (2) 

5. Stan Wawrinka, Switzerland (3) 

6. Milos Raonic, Canada (7) 

7. Marin Cilic, Croatia (6) 

8. Dominic Thiem, Austria (8) 

9. Kei Nishikori, Japan (9) 

10. Alexander Zverev, Germany (12) 

11. Tomas Berdych, Czech Republic (14) 

12. Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, France (10) 

13. Grigor Dimitrov, Bulgaria (11) 

14. Lucas Pouille, France (15) 

15. Gael Monfils, France (16) 

16. Gilles Muller, Luxembourg (26) 

17. Jack Sock, United States (18) 

18. Roberto Bautista Agut, Spain (19) 

19. Feliciano Lopez, Spain (25) 

20. Nick Kyrgios, Australia (20) 

21 . Ivo Karlovic, Croatia (23) 

22. Richard Gasquet, France (27) 

23. John Isner, United States (21) 

24. Sam Querrey, United States (28) 

25. Albert Ramos-Vinolas, Spain (22) 

26. Steve Johnson, United States (31) 

27. Mischa Zverev, Germany (30) 

28. Fabio Fognini, Italy (29) 

29. Juan Martin del Potro, Argentina (32) 

30. Karen Khachanov, Russia (34) 

31. Fernando Verdasco, Spain (35) 

32. Paolo Lorenzi, Italy (33) 

Women 

1. Angelique Kerber, Germany (1) 

2. Simona Halep, Romania (2) 

3. Karolina Pliskova, Czech Republic (3) 

4. Elina Svitolina, Ukraine (5) 

5. Caroline Wozniacki, Denmark (6) 

6. Johanna Konta, Britain (7) 

7. Svetlana Kuznetsova, Russia (8) 

8. Dominika Cibulkova, Slovakia (9) 

9. Agnieszka Radwanska, Poland (10) 

10. Venus Williams, United States (11) 

1 1 . Petra Kvitova, Czech Republic (1 2) 

12. Kristina Mladenovic, France (13) 

13. Jelena Ostapenko, Latvia (14) 

14. Garbine Muguruza, Spain (15) 

15. Elena Vesnina, Russia (16) 

16. Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia (17) 

17. Madison Keys, United States (18) 

18. Anastasija Sevastova, Latvia (19) 

19. Timea Bacsinszky, Switzerland (20) 

20. Daria Gavrilova, Australia (21) 

21. Caroline Garcia, France (22) 

22. Barbora Strycova, Czech Republic (23) 

23. Kiki Bertens, Netherlands (24) 

24. C0C0 Vandeweghe, United States (25) 

25. Carla Suarez Navarro, Spain (26) 

26. Mirjana Lucic-Baroni, Croatia (27) 

27. Ana Konjuh, Croatia (28) 

28. Lauren Davis, United States (29) 

29. Daria Kasatkina, Russia (30) 

30. Zhang Shuai, China (31) 

31. Roberta Vinci, Italy (33) 

32. Lucie Safarova, Czech Republic (34) 


CYCLING 


TOUR DE FRANCE STAGES 


July 1 — Stage One: Duesseldorf, Germany, 
individual time trial (14km-8.7 miles) 

July 2 — Stage Two: Duesseldorf to Liege, 
Belgium, flat (203.5-126.4) 

July 3 — Stage Three: Verviers, Belgium to 
Longwy, France, hilly (21 2.5-1 32.0) 

July 4 — Stage Four: Mondorf-les-Bains to 
Vittel, flat (207.5-128.9) 

July 5 — Stage Five: Vittel to La Planche 
des Belles Filles, hilly (160.5-99.7) 

July 6 — Stage Six: Vesoul to Troyes, flat 
(216-134.2) 

July 7 — Stage Seven: Troyes to Nuits- 
Saint-Georges, flat (213.5-132.7) 

July 8 — Stage Eight: Dole to Station des 
Rousses, hilly (187.5-116.5) 

July 9 — Stage Nine: Nantua to Chambery, 
mountain (181.5-112.8) 

July 10 — Rest Day: Dordogne 

July 11 — Stage 10: Perigueux to 

Bergerac, flat (178-110.6) 

July 12 — Stage 11: Eymat to Pau, flat 
(203.5-126.4) 

July 13 — Stage 12: Pau to Peyragudes, 
mountain (214.5-133.3) 

July 14 — Stage 13: Saint-Girons to Foix, 
mountain (101-62.8) 

July 15 — Stage 14: Blagnac to Rodez, 
hilly (181.5-112.8) 

July 16 — Stage 15: Laissac-Severac 
I’Eglise to Le Puy-en-Velay, hilly (189.5- 

July 17 — Rest Day: Le Puy-en-Velay 
July 18 — Stage 16: Le Puy-en-Velay to 
Romans-sur-lsere, flat (165-102.5) 

July 19 — Stage 17: La Mure to Serre- 
Chevalier, mountain (183-113.7) 

July 20 — Stage 18: Briancon to Izoard, 
mountain (179.5-111.5) 

July 21 — Stage 19: Embrun to Salon-de- 
Provence, flat (222.5-138.3) 

July 22 — Stage 20: Marseille, individual 
time trial (22.5-14.0) 

July 23 — Stage 21: Montgeron to Paris 
Champs-Elysees, flat (103-64.0) 

Total Distance — 3540km, 2199.7 miles 


PRO BASKETBALL 


W.N.B.A. STANDINGS 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
W I 

Washington 10 ! 

Liberty 7 I 

Connecticut 7 

Indiana 7 


21/2 

21/2 

31/2 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
W L 

Minnesota 
Los Angeles 
Phoenix 


Seattle 
San Antonio 


1 


1 .917 - 

3 .786 1 

5 .583 4 

8 .500 5 

8 .429 6 

14 .067 II1/2 


Friday’s Games 

Los Angeles 85, Atlanta 76 
San Antonio 89, Chicago 82 
Minnesota at Phoenix 


Saturday’s Games 

Connecticut at Indiana, 4 p.m. 
Seattle at Dallas, 8 p.m. 


TRANSACTIONS 


M.L.B. 

M.L.B.P.A. — Named Ian Penny general 
counsel. Promoted Matt Nussbaum from 
assistant general counsel to deputy 
general counsel. 

American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES — Recalled RHP 
Miguel Castro from Bowie (EL). Placed 
RHP Stefan Crichton on the 10-day DL, 
retroactive to June 27. Agreed to terms 
with LHP DL Hall. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS — Optioned LHP Jose 
Alvarez to Salt Lake City (PCL). Recalled RHP 
Brooks Pounders from Salt Lake City. 
YANKEES — Recalled INF Miguel Andsjar 
and RHP Bryan Mitchell from Scranton/ 
Wilkes-Barre (111). Placed OF Dustin Fowler on 
the 10-day DL. Optioned RHP Ronald Herrera 
to Scranton/Wilkes-Barre. 

National League 

CINCINNATI REDS — Reinstated SS Zack 
Cozart from the 10-day DL. Optioned to 
RHP Kevin Shackelford to Louisville (IL). 











